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TESTIMONIA FOR THE TEXT OF ARISTOTLE’S NICOMACHEAN ETHIUS, 
FOR THE METAPHYSICS AND FOR THE POSTERIOR ANALYTICS. 


THE μαθηματικὴ (or μεγάλη) σύνταξις of 
Claudius Ptolemaeus and the commentary 
upon it by Theon of Alexandria contain 
references to the matter of passages in the 
second and sixth books of the Nicomachean 
Ethics. 

N. Eth. 11. i. 1. 1108" 14. διττῆς δὲ τῆς 
ἀρετῆς οὔσης on piv διανοητικῆς τῆς δὲ ἠθικῆς, 
ἡ μὲν διανοητικὴ τὸ πλεῖον ἐκ διδασκαλίας ἔ ἔχει 
καὶ τὴν γένεσιν καὶ τὴν αὔξησιν, διόπερ ἐμ- 
πειρίας δεῖται καὶ χρόνου, ἡ δὲ ἠθικὴ ἐξ ἔθους 
περιγίγνεται, ὅθεν καὶ τοὔνομα ἔσχηκεν μικρὸν 
παρεκκλῖνον ἀπὸ τοῦ ἔθους. 

Cl. Ptol. pey. συν. προοίμιον, init. πάνυ 
καλῶς οἱ γνησίως φιλοσοφοῦντες, ὦ Σύρε, 
δοκοῦσί μοι κεχωρικέναι τὸ θεωρητικὸν τῆς 
φιλοσοφίας. καὶ γὰρ εἰ συμβέβηκε καὶ τῷ 
πρακτικῷ πρότερον αὐτοῦ τούτου θεωρητικὸν 
τυγχάνειν οὐδὲν ἧττον ἄν τις εὕροι μεγάλην 
οὖσαν ἐν αὐτοῖς διαφοράν" οὐ μόνον διὰ τὸ τῶν 
μὲν ἠθικῶν ἀρετῶν ἐνίας ὑπάρξαι δύνασθαι 
πολλοῖς καὶ χωρὶς μαθήσεως τῆς δὲ τῶν ὅλων 
θεωρίας ἀδύνατον εἶναι τυχεῖν ἄνευ διδασκαλίας, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τῷ τὴν πλείστην ὠφελίαν ἐκεῖ μὲν ἐκ 
τῆς ἐν αὐτοῖς τοῖς πράγμασι συνεχοῦς ἐνεργείας, 
ἐνθάδε δὲ ἐκ τῆς ἐν τοῖς θεωράμασι προκοπῆς 
περιγίγνεσθαι. 

The corresponding part of Theon’s com- 
mentary (p. 1, Basle edn. 1538 ; p. 3 bottom, 
of Halma’s edition) is as follows :— 

φησὶ δὲ ὃ TlroAepaios συμβεβηκέναι τῷ 
πρακτικῷ τὸ πρότερον αὐτοῦ τὸ θεωρητικὸν 
τυγχάνειν, διὰ τὸ ἴσως δεῖν πρότερον τὸν πρά- 

ντά τι καὶ ὅτι αἱρετὸν τὸ πραχθησόμενον 
κατειληφέναι, καὶ ὅτι διὰ τῶνδε ἃ ἂν γένοιτο καὶ 
τόνδε τὸν τρόπον, ἅπερ ἐστὶν ἀληθευτικῆς καὶ 
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θεωρητικῆς ἕ ως" ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως φησὶ μεγάλην 
εἶναι ἐν αὐτοῖς τὴν διαφοράν" τῶν μὲν γὰρ 
ἠθικῶν ἀρετῶν ἐνίας καὶ ἄνευ διδασκαλίας 
περιγίγνεσθαι, ἐξ ἔθους γὰρ ἅπασαι αὗται πλὴν 
φρονήσεως δοκοῦσι συνίστασθαι, ὅθεν καὶ 
ἠθικὰς αὐτὰς ἀξιοῦσιν ὀνομάζεσθαι, οἷον ἐθικάς 
τινας οὔσας. Εἰσὶ δ᾽ αὗται σωφροσύνη ἀνδρία 
ἐλευθεριότης δικαιοσύνη πραότης: καὶ ἁπλῶς 
καλοὶ καὶ ἀγαθοὶ τὸ ἔθος εἶναι λεγόμεθα. 
δοκοῦσι δὲ τούτων τινὲς καὶ φυσικῶς παραγί- 
νεσθαι. καὶ γὰρ καὶ ἄλογα ζῶα τὰ μὲν ἀνδρεῖα 
τὰ δὲ σώφρονα λέγεται εἶναι. 

The passage from Theon may be counted 
as independent testimony, for though he 
only refers to Ptolemy he is nearer the 
Aristotelian text than Ptolemy. It will be 
seen that Theon’s additions are not put 
in oratio obliqua like some of the sentences 
he takes from Ptolemy, though it is un- 
necessary to lay stress upon this. The 
latter part of the passage from Theon seems 
to refer to the doctrine of Nic. #th. VI. 
xiii. 1, 1144" 4, πᾶσιν yap δοκεῖ ἕκαστα τῶν 
ἠθῶν ὑπάρχειν φύσει πως (καὶ yap δίκαιοι Kai 
σωφρονικοὶ καὶ ἀνδρεῖοι καὶ τάλλα ἔχομεν εὐθὺς 
ἐκ γενετῆς)" ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἡγούμεθ᾽ ἕτερόν τι τὸ 
κυρίως ἀγαθὸν καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα ἄλλον τρόπον 
ὑπάρχειν. καὶ γὰρ παισὶ καὶ θηρίοις αἱ φυσικαὶ 
ὑπάρχουσιν ἕξεις. 

There are several points in these various 
passages and in their relation to one another 
which seem worthy of discussion. 


I. 


It is not absolutely certain that Ptolemy 
had the Aristotelian text before him. If 
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ἐνίας τῶν ἠθικῶν ἀρετῶν implies, as Theon sup- 
poses, that φρόνησις is counted among the 
ἠθικαὶ ἀρεταί, there is an important depar- 
ture from Aristotle’s doctrine, though it is 
such a one as the difficulty of his own 
representation was very likely to occasion : 
and it is at least not impossible that this 
change, as well as some minor ones of 
expression, is not due to Ptolemy himself 
but to a later Peripatetic version of the 
passage. A little lower down Ptolemy quotes 
Aristotle by name (Halma p. 2) καὶ yap αὖ 
καὶ τὸ θεωρητικὸν ὁ ᾿Αριστοτέλης πάνυ ἐμμελῶς 
εἰς τρία τὰ πρῶτα yevn διαιρεῖ τό τε φυσικὸν 
καὶ τὸ μαθηματικὸν καὶ τὸ θεολογικόν, κ-ιτ.λ. 
This distinction is found in Metaph. x, 7 
(cf. 1064" 2), and in the parallel version in 
«, 1 (cf. 1026* 19); but Ptolemy’s account 
of it though mainly Aristotelian (cf. e.g. 
Metaph. X 1073" 26) differs a good deal in 
form from that in the Metaphysics and seems 
to show the influence of later ideas. 


if. 


If the passage above quoted from the 
Nicomachean Ethics (1103* 14) be compared 
with the corresponding statements in the 
second book of the Zudemian Ethics (1220* 
39) and in the Magna Moralia (1185° 38), it 
will be clear that of the three it is the 
Nicomachean version which, whether 
directly or through a medium, is the proto- 
type of Ptolemy’s quotation: and the same 
is true of the quotation in Theon’s com- 
mentary. Again the reference peculiar 
to Theon is obviously nearer to the 
Nicomachean Ethics (1144” 4) than to the 
version of the same thing in the Magna 
Moralia (1197° 38). Now when an ancient 
writer refers, as Theon does here, to an 
undisputed Nicomachean book, and at the 
same time to the matter of a passage in a 
disputed book, it becomes important to 
observe whether the latter reference seems 
to be to our text; for, if it were, as it is 
rather more probable than not that both 
the quotations would be taken from the 
same version of the Hthics, the hypothesis 
that the disputed book is Nicomachean 
would be somewhat strengthened. Here 
however the resemblance is not close enough 
to make it certain that the extant version 
of the disputed book is the one quoted, nor 
remote enough to make it probable that the 
reference is to the other version (i.e. Lud. 
or Wic.), if indeed such other version ever 
existed.! 


' Here two questions may be asked. Is any 
instance known where a disputed book is quoted in 


Il. 


The passage from Ptolemy may rank as 
one of the earliest of those quotations from 
the Ethics of which the date can be approxi- 
mately fixed. It may be earlier than the 
commentary of Aspasius, and is at least 
about contemporary, for Ptolemy and 
Aspasius are both said to have flourished 
about 125 a.p. And when it is remembered 
that Proclus belongs to the fifth century 
A.D. and that Simplicius and Philoponus 
are as late as the sixth century, the refer- 
ence in Theon of Alexandria gains in 
importance, for he is said to have flourished 
in the latter half of the fourth cen- 


tury A.D. 
IV. 


One may venture to think that in the 
passage above quoted from Nic. Eth. 11. i. 1 
there is a difficulty about the position of 
the words διόπερ ἐμπειρίας δεῖται καὶ χρόνου 
which makes the testimonia of interest. 
It is true that in Nic. ἰδ. VI. viii. 5, 
1142" 11—16 φρόνησις is said to need ex- 
perience and time (πλῆθος yap χρόνου ποιεῖ 
τὴν ἐμπειρίαν), and in the next passage,” 
1142* 16—20, the same is said of σοφία, 
φρόνησις and σοφία being διανοητικαὶ ἀρεταί. 
But according to the same two passages 
mathematics is contrasted with σοφία and 
φρόνησις as not needing experience, and 
mathematics is the conspicuous instance 
in Aristotle of a science which proceeds by 
διδασκαλία, in the technical sense. Hence 
the fact that a science proceeds by διδασκαλία 
could not be a reason for its needing time 
and experience, as affirmed in the received 


antiquity under the title Hudemian Ethics? Does 
any quotation of the matter of the disputed books 
point to a version different to the extant version ? 
As far as the list goes which is prefixed to Susemihl’s 
edition (ef. also Fritzsche’s) the answer to both ques- 
tions seems to be in the negative. And it is worthy 
of note that the undisputed Eudemian books are 
sometimes quoted under their title ‘Eudemian,’ 
while the disputed books are quoted as Aristotle, 
Aristotle’s Ethics, or the Ethics, oras the Ethics with 
the number of the book given as it is in the 
Nicomachean version, and not as in the Eudemian, 
or lastly with the definite title of Nicomachean Ethics. 

2 The two passages, though contiguous, are dis- 
tinguished in the above because there are peculiarities 
in the form of the second which suggest that it may 
be a later addition to the first. If this were so, it 
might account for the apparently inaccurate use of 
πιστεύουσι for ἐπίστανται (τὰ μὲν ob πιστεύουσι of νέοι 
ἀλλὰ λέγουσι) : for notwithstanding the wide sense 
of πιστεύειν, this is just a case where it ought to 
be distinguished from ἐπίστασθαι. The difficulty is 
removed by Imelmann’s ingenious emendation (τὰ μὲν 
πιστεύουσιν of νέοι ἄλλοις λέγουσιν) : but the form of 
the received text is somewhat confirmed by Nic. Eth. 
VII. iii. 8, 18 —22. 
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text of Nic. Hth. 11. i. 1. On the other 
hand, it is characteristic of the moral 
virtues that they require time and ex- 
perience because they come through habitua- 
tion, and it is the very object of the second 
book of the Nic. £thics to make this clear. 
We should expect therefore rather ἡ μὲν 
διανοητικὴ τὸ πλεῖον ἐκ διδασκαλίας ἔχει καὶ 
τὴν γένεσιν καὶ τὴν αὔξησιν, ἡ δὲ ἠθικὴ ἐξ ἔθους 
περιγίγνεται (ὅθεν καὶ τοὔνομα ἔσχηκεν μικρὸν 
παρεκκλῖνον ἀπὸ τοῦ ἔθους) διόπερ ἐμπειρίας 
δεῖται καὶ χρόνου. 

The Paraphrast evidently found the text 
as we have it, but his date is probably so 
modern that this is not of much consequence. 
Aspasius does not quote or paraphrase the 
suspected words at all; yet he has a remark 
which suggests that he may have possibly 
found them where they are and felt a 
difficulty about them. He says εἰ δ᾽ ἄρα 
μελέτης τινὸς δεῖ ἐν τῷ μανθάνειν, τοῦτο δ᾽ εἰ 
βούλεταί τις καλεῖν ἔθος, καλείτω. ἀλλὰ τό γε 
κυρίως ἔθος ἐστὶ τὸ ἐθίζεσθαι καλοῖς ἐπιτη- 
δεύμασι. καὶ μὴν ἡ φρόνησις διὰ πολλῆς ἐμ- 
πειρίας παραγίγνεται καὶ διδασκαλίας. It looks 
as if he felt that ἐμπειρία and ἔθος were 
more distinctive of ἠθικὴ ἀρετή as such, 
though conceding on the one hand that in 
the limited sense of μελέτῃ they belong to 
the διανοητικαὶ ἀρεταί in general, and on the 
other hand that φρόνησις in particular, which 
is one of these virtues, needs, beside διδασ- 
καλία, also ἐμπειρία in the proper sense. 
However this may be one can hardly found 
an argument for or against the position of 
the words διόπερ κιτιλ. on Aspasius. 

In the passage from Ptolemy the expres- 
sion nearest to διόπερ κιτιλ. is ἐκ τῆς ἐν 
αὐτοῖς τοῖς πράγμασι συνεχοῦς ἐνεργείας, and 
this is connected with the ethic, not the 
dianoetic virtues. But it is quite possible 
that the words are only an expansion of 
ἐξ ἔθους. 

Theon has nothing which might corre- 
spond to the difficult words or indicate 
where he found them, if he found them at 
all. 


Even if the testimonia were favourable 
to a transposition, the variations either in 
commentary or quotation have to be used 
with caution, especially when the difficulty 
in the original arises from the connexion of 
the argument. The ancient writer may 
have felt the same kind of difficulty about 
the original passage as the modern student, 
and consciously or unconsciously may have 
departed from the original. A warning 


example is given by the manner in which 
Proclus reproduces a certain passage of the 
Organon. The original is: ἀκριβεστέρα δ᾽ 
ἐπιστήμη ἐπιστήμης καὶ προτέρα, Wy τε τοῦ ὅτι 
καὶ διότι ἡ αὐτὴ ἀλλὰ μὴ χωρὶς τοῦ ὅτι τῆς τοῦ 
διότι, καὶ ἡ μὴ καθ᾽ ὑποκειμένου τῆς καθ᾽ ὑπο- 
κειμένου.....«καὶ ἡ ἐξ ἐλαττόνων τῆς ἐκ προσ- 
θέσεως κιτιλ. Post. An. 87* 30. There is 
here a known difficulty, From what is said 
elsewhere in the same treatise, 78" 32 sqq., 
and from the sequel of the passage itself, 
the reader would expect to find that the 
science of the διότι alone would be ranked 
higher in exactness than the science which 
combines the dr. with the ὅτι, and this 
again higher than the science of the ὅτι. 
Yet the statement of the passage is clear, 
and there can be no reasonable suspicion 
that the words are corrupt. No plausible 
emendation—in fact nothing less than an 
entire rewriting of the passage would give 
the sense expected. Proclus (Comm. in pr. 
ELucl. Element. lib., Friedlein p. 59 1. 11) 
writes: ἀκριβεστέρα γάρ ἐστιν ἐπιστήμη ἄλλη 
ἄλλης, ὥς φησιν ᾿Αριστοτέλης, ἥ τε ἐξ ἁπλουσ- 
τέρων ὑποθέσεων ὡρμημένη τῆς ποικιλωτέραις 
ἀρχαῖς χρωμένης καὶ ἡ τὸ διότι λέγουσα τῆς 
τὸ ὅτι γιγνωσκούσης K.T.A. 

He seems merely to have avoided the 
hard words, making the passage easy by 
substituting for them the kind of formula 
which suits the doctrine of 78" 32. In fact, 
as may be seen by referring to the con- 
tinuation of the passage partly quoted above, 
Proclus combines Post. An. 815 30 with 78” 
32 as if there was no difference between the 
two places.” 


1 The text has ἥ τε ποικιλωτέραις ἀρχαῖς χρωμένη 
τῆς ἐξ ἁπλουστέρων ὑποθέσεων ὡρμημένης. The cor- 
rection is due to Barocius (czt. Friedlein) and seems 
obviously right, for the phrase corresponds to ἡ ἐξ 
ἐλαττόνων τῆς ἐκ προσθέσεως in the original. 

2 In the same treatise of Proclus are three refer- 
ences to the Ethics: in p. 32, 1, 4 (Fried.) to Nic. 
Eth, 1095" 1, in p. 33, 1. 26 and p. 192, 1. 10 
to Nic. Eth. 1094» 26. These do not occur in 
the above mentioned list of testimonia, though they 
come from a book of which there is a modern edition 
with a copious index ; it may be suspected therefore 
that the list is capable of a good deal of extension. 
There are many references to Plato in the same book, 
and especially to the 7'’imaeus, which are interesting 
sometimes as confirming curious expressions in Plato’s 
text, or as contributing to interpretation (cf. e.g. 
Fr. 20, 10, Zim. 538 C; Fr. 52, 20, Tim. 42 A; 
Fried. 108, 10, Tim. 42 E; Fr. 291, 1, Tim. 87 B; 
Fr. 382, 8, Tim. 53 C). It contains references to 

assages later than the part of the Timaeus at which 
Presley’ commentary ceases. The Commentary is of 
course often quoted, but the editors of the Timaeus 
seem to have made little or no use of this other 
source. Stallbaum quotes it perhaps not more than 
once, and then through the medium of Boeckh, and 
on a historical point, not for the text. 
B2 
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The passage from Theon’s commentary 
seems to require emendation. The clause 
καὶ ἁπλῶς καλοὶ καὶ ἀγαθοὶ τὸ ἔθος εἶναι 
λεγόμεθα might be construed as an inde- 
pendent sentence with the emphasis on 
ἔθος. Yet this would be very harsh: the 
sentence δοκοῦσι δὲ τούτων τινές would be 
separated awkwardly from the list of moral 
virtues to which it directly refers. Again, 
that list would be naturally terminated by 
a general expression to cover any virtues 
not enumerated, and καὶ ἁπλῶς is a phrase 
by which such an expression is properly 
introduced. Hence it may be inferred that 
something has dropped out between ἁπλῶς 
and καλοί, perhaps ais absorbed by the 
termination of ἁπλῶς, or καθ᾿ ἃς lost through 
similarity of initial syllable to that of καλοί. 
The sense also seems clearly to require ἦθος 
for ἔθος in the same clause—a conjecture 
confirmed by a passage a little further on 
(Halma p. 4) πρός ye μὴν τὴν κατὰ τὰς 
πράξεις καὶ τὸ ἦ 00s καλοκαγαθίαν. The part 
emended would then read thus: ὅθεν καὶ 
ἠθικὰς αὐτὰς ἀξιοῦσιν ὀνομάζεσθαι οἷον ἐθικάς 


τινας οὔσας. εἰσὶ δ᾽ αὗται σωφροσύνη ἀνδρία 
ἐλευθεριότης δικαιοσύνη πραότης, καὶ ἁπλῶς 
<als> καλοὶ καὶ ἀγαθοὶ τὸ ἦθος εἶναι λεγό- 
μεθα δοκοῦσι δὲ τούτων τινές K.T.A. 

It may be noticed that the conception of 
καλὸς καὶ ἀγαθός here and of καλοκαγαθία 
seems to be of the general kind found in 
the Nicomachean Ethics and the Politics: 
for καλοκαγαθία in that special sense which 
is peculiar to the Eudemian £thics includes 
dianoetic as well as ethic virtue. On the 
Eudemian view therefore it ought not to 
appear at all in a list of ethic virtues, such 
as Theon here gives, and in a general list of 
the virtues would pretty certainly be repre- 
sented by the substantive (καλοκαγαθία) and 
not by the adjectives as above. In the 
second passage from Theon καλοκαγαθία 
appears, not as one among other virtues, 
but as designating moral excellence in 
general (ἡ κατὰ τὰς πράξεις καὶ τὸ ἦθος καλοκα- 
γαθία) just as it does in Politics 1259" 34 
and Nie. Lthies 1179” 10, 

In the second line of the first passage 
from Theon the editions have καταληφέναι ; 
Halma gives it without variant. 

J. Cook WILson. 


THE PROCEDURE OF THE ‘PROVOCATIO.’ 


THERE is probably no subject connected 
with Roman criminal procedure about which 
such vagueness prevails even at the present 
day as that of the exact nature of the 
‘provocatio ad populum.’ To the student 
of courts of appeal the question of main 
interest must always be whether the ‘ pro- 
vocatio’ was a true appeal; that is, 
whether the people could, by this procedure 
amend, as well as confirm or reject, a 
sentence. Under great varieties of state- 
ment we find a general agreement amongst 
modern authorities that the people possessed 
this power. Mommsen (Staatsrecht ii. p. 
978 note 3) says that the ‘ provocatio ’ 
goes from the magistrate to the ‘ comitia,’ 
and is not merely ‘cassatory’ but also 
‘reformatory’; Merkel (Uber die Geschichte 
der Klassischen Appellation) thinks that, at 
least in the case of ‘multae,’ it may have 
been reformatory ; in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities (s.v. ‘appellatio’) we read that 
‘the “provocstio” was an appeal in the 
strict sense of the term, 1.6. it consisted of 
a rehearing of a case previously tried and 
anew judgment upon it’; and this belief 


even underlies the apparently contradictory 
statement of Marcel Fournier (Zssai sur 
Uhistoire du droit d’appel, p. 40) that ‘the 
“ provocatio ” did not tend to the reforma- 
tion of a sentence like the appeal, it 
changed the competent tribunal, which 
permitted a new judgment to be rendered 
that had no connexion with the first’ ; for, 
where a tribunal is changed after a sentence, 
there we have the true appeal. But no 
adequate explanation is vouchsafed by any 
of these authorities as to how this reforma- 
tory character wos attained. An explanation 
could only be furnished by an accurate 
knowledge of the procedure of the 
‘provocatio’; but here we are met by 
the initial difficulty that, as Geib says 
(Criminalprozesse, p. 168), nothing is known 
about such procedure. This is literally 
correct; with the exception of the brief 
account, meant to be typical, of the trial of 
Horatius, no description of a ‘provocatio’ 
has been preserved in Roman history, unless 
the trial of Rabirius for ‘ perduellio’ can be 
considered a true case. The reason for 
considering it to be one is that the procedure 
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here was consciously antiquated. The 
duumviri were appointed by the praetor (as 
originally by the king) and not by the 
people, and hence they could be appealed 
from ; for the popular creation of duumviri 
at this period would no doubt have followed 
the analogy of the appointment of special 
quaesitores and have, therefore, excluded 
the appeal. At an earlier period the 
duumviri had probably been a magistracy 
(Mommsen, Staatsrecht ii. p. 616) and as 
such technically subject to appeal. Conse- 
quently, the only mode of answering the 
question is to assume, as is usually done, 
that procedure in ‘provocatio’ was, or 
became, identical with procedure in a 
judicium populi.’ 

The connexion between the two is 
undoubted ; but various explanations have 
been given as to what this connexion was, 
explanations differing according to the view 
taken of the original theory of criminal 
appeal. According to Ihering (Geist des 
Rémischen Rechts, 1. p. 257 ff.) the ‘ judicia 
populi’ are historically independent of the 
‘provocatio.’ The latter is a denial of 
competence of a magistrate, not an appeal 
for pardon so much as ‘a protest of nullity 
on the ground of incompetence,’ and pre- 
sumes, therefore, from the first the 
preexistence of popular courts with fully 
admitted spheres of jurisdiction. The 
logical consequence of this would be identity 
in procedure, the only difference being that 
in some cases the word ‘provoco’ must be 
used before the trial, in others it would not 
be used. In both courts the king presides : 
but the one is a court of first instance, the 
other a court of appeal. 

According to the more general view, the 
‘judicia populi’ were developed from the 
‘ provocatio,’ which was originally an appeal 
for pardon. If, in pursuance of this view, 
we hold that the latter became merged in 
the former, it is a natural, though by no 
means an inevitable, conclusion that the 
procedure by appeal remained a constant 
element in popular jurisdiction. This 
theory, first fully formulated by Mommsen, 
may be briefly stated in the form that the 
‘judicia populi, as they grew out of the 
‘provocatio,’ always continued to be courts φῦ 
appeal. 

But this clearly does not exhaust all the 
alternatives. It is possible that the 
‘judicia populi’ may have grown out of the 
‘provocatio’ and yet that the two may have 
been kept distinct. There was an obvious 
motive for a continued distinction between 
the two kinds of courts ; for a trial before 


the people is the result of a magistrate’s 
recognizing his competence, the ‘ provocatio’ 
is the result of his not recognizing the 
limits of his judicial power. There may, 
therefore, have been some similarity in 
procedure, due to their original connexion 
or to later assimilation, but both in theory 
and in practice the popular courts of first 
instance may have been kept distant from 
the popular courts of appeal. 

It is only about the former that any 
detailed information is furnished by our 
authorities. They represent the procedure 
of the ‘ judicia populi’ as consisting of two 
stages: (i.) the magistrate who means to 
impose a sentence which he knows will 
subject him to the ‘provocatio’ holds a 
preliminary investigation (anquisitio) before 
an informal assembly or contio which he 
has summoned. This lasts for three days 
and is followed by a judgment, or proposal 
as to the penalty, either in the original 
shape put forward at the beginning of the 
inquiry or in an amended form. (ii.) After 
the legal interval of three market days this 
proposal is brought by the magistrate before 
the ‘comitia’ and is either accepted or 
rejected by the assembled people. To this 
account the orthodox view—as represented 
e.g. by Mommsen, Lange and Willems— 
adds two elements: that the magistrate, at 
the close of the ‘anquisitio,’ pronounces a 
formal sentence, and that against this 
sentence a formal appeal 1s lodged by the 
condemned. This view, in short, represents 
procedure by appeal as having been an 
invariable element in every ‘judicium 
populi.’ 

This theory has been so universally 
accepted since Mommsen’s review of Geib’s 
‘Criminalprozesse’ in the Neue Jenaische 
Litteraturzeitung for 1844 (p. 258) that 
no case against it has, so far as I know, 
ever been stated. Yet there are some 
difficulties in the way of accepting this 
hypothesis which are worth noting: (1) 
There is an inherent inconsistency in the 
procedure as there described. The magis- 
trate is supposed to recognize the limitations 
of his competence by resorting to a public 
‘anquisitio’ instead of toa private ‘quaestio’ 
with or without assistance of a ‘consilium’ ; 
yet, as the result of this inquiry, he exceeds 
these limitations by pronouncing a sentence. 
Roman legal fictions have generally some 
meaning, but the fiction of a magistrate 
pronouncing a sentence which he has 
admittedly no right to pronounce is 
meaningless because unnecessary, since 
the promulgation of a ‘rogatio’ would 
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serve the purpose required better than a 
sentence, (2) The case invariably assumed 
by modern writers, and represented by our 
ancient authorities, is that of a magistrate 
recognizing the limitations of his compe- 
tence. But let us take the case of a 
magistrate not recognizing such limitations. 
There is an appeal from his sentence, and, 
according to the current view, this would 
naturally be followed by an ‘anquisitio’ 
before a ‘contio,’ conducted perhaps by the 
same, or, after the appeal was extended to 
the provinces, probably by another, magis- 
trate. In this case we have the anomaly of 
the ‘ provocatio’ being made twice against 
the same decree, except on the hypothesis 
that the ‘rogatio’ ultimately proposed 
might sometimes differ from the sentence 
originally imposed. But, even on this 
hypothesis, we have the anomaly of two 
appeals in a ‘causa capitalis,’ and the 
competence denied to a magistrate by 
appeal is resumed by him until a fresh 
appeal is made. Merkel remarks (Gesch. 
der Klass. Appell. p. 15) that condemnation 
by a magistrate after the ‘provocatio’ is 
wholly superfluous. If we accept this 
view, and regard the ‘anquisitio’ as a trial 
leading to a sentence, this part of the 
procedure should be dispensed with in a 
true case of appeal. But the ‘ anquisitio’ 
could not be dispensed with. It was the 
only way in which the people informed 
themselves of the facts, and it is difficult to 
believe that a case ever came before the 
‘comitia’ without this preliminary investi- 
gation, which would not, however, be a 
trial by a magistrate. What happened in 
the hypothetical case, assumed by some 
recent writers, that the appeal might be 
made before the sentence, we cannot say. 
Merkel assumes (/.c.) that it amounted to a 
denial of jurisdiction and that no condem- 
nation by the magistrate was in this case 
possible. (3) It is often said, in support of 
the current view, that the magistrate 
becomes an accuser before the ‘ comitia’ in 
defence of his own sentence. This is true, 
but it is forgotten that he appears as 
accuser long before the question reaches 
the ‘comitia.’ The first day of the 
‘anquisitio’ is the prima accusatio (Cic. pro 
domo, 17, 45), and it is not very obvious 
how a prosecutor can pronounce a sentence. 
(4) This view of the proceedings is not 
altogether supported by the evidence of 
language, although here we are on less 
certain ground. The word anquisitio 
perhaps means an inquiry ‘on both sides,’ 
i.e. through accusation and defence (Lange, 


Rém. Alt. ii. p. 470, οἵ. Festus, p. 19 
‘anquirere est circum quaerere’); it 
represents a process in which the magis- 
trate and the accused produce evidence on 
either side and suggests rather the notion 
of a preliminary investigation (an ἀνάκρισις) 
held in the interest of the assembled people 
than a formal trial which could end in 
condemnation. So too the word ‘inrogare’ 
used of the proposal resulting from the 
‘anquisitio’ is perhaps the strictly formal 
word applicable to the judgment pronounced 
on this occasion. It is a word which 
crept into ordinary use and in so doing 
changed its meaning, but its original 
signification is to ‘ propose’ not to ‘impose.’ 
It may be objected that Cicero, in the 
picture he gives of popular jurisdiction (pro 
dom. 17, 45), also uses ‘judicare’ of the 
magistrate’s proposal ; but, as two passages 
of Cicero prove (pro dom. l.c., de leg. 3, 6), 
this is simply due to the ‘usus loquendi.’ 
It was the custom to use ‘inrogare’ of 
‘multae’ and ‘judicare’ of ‘ poenae,’ prob- 
ably because ‘multae’ were by far the 
more ordinary cases in a ‘judicium populi.’ 
The strict use of ‘inrogare’ is found in Tab. 
Bant. 1. 12 and in such expressions as ‘ leges 
privatis hominibus inrogare’ (Cic. pro dom. 
17, 43). ‘Inrogare poenam’ does not 
appear to be found in Republican literature. 
For such a curious restriction of a technical 
term we may compare ‘condemnare,’ which 
was in the Empire used chiefly of ‘multae’ 
(Huschke, Multa, p.110). Nor need ‘ judi- 
care’ here mean more than ‘adjudge the 
penalty ’—the penalty, that is, embodied 
in the ‘rogatio’ which was the result of 
this inquiry. This may be all that is 
implied in such expressions as ‘ perduellionis 
se judicare dixit’ (Liv. 26, 3), or ‘perduel- 
lionem se judicare pronunciavit’ (Liv. 43, 16), 
and in these cases the word may possibly be 
used of the proposal of the magistrate before 
the ‘anquisitio.” (5) On the hypothesis 
which we are examining the capital juris- 
diction sometimes usurped by the ‘con- 
cilium plebis’ is difficult to explain. That 
a magistrate should impeach a man before 
an incompetent assembly is conceivable ; 
that a man should appeal to an incompetent 
assembly is much more difficult to under- 
stand. In the former case we have the 
misdirected power of a magistrate, in the 
latter a much less comprehensible misdi- 
rected exercise of right by a privatus. (6) 
No instance has been preserved of the 
word ‘ provoco’ being used in a ‘judicium 
populi.’ By itself this silence might not 
amount to much (see Mommsen on Geib, p. 
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248); but then Livy, in giving us the 
picture of the trial of Horatius, seems to 
treat the ‘ provocatio’ as practically extinct 
for the time of the Republic; he treats it 
as the almost vanished origin of popular 
jurisdiction, just as the author of the 
᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία treats the appeal insti- 
tuted by Solon, which disappeared when its 
effect, the jurisdiction of the Heliaea, had 
been realized. The reason for this disap- 
pearance of the appeal must be sought in 
the change in the character of the laws 
limiting the power of the magistrate. From 
the lex Porcia of 300 B.c. these laws no 
longer permit appeal but directly limit 
competence (Liv. 10, 9). It is true that 
the law only prohibits execution and not 
sentence ; but a law limiting execution is 
much more likely to grow into a limitation of 
competence than one merely permitting the 
appeal. Even laws regulating the imposi- 
tion of ‘multae’ take this form ; the multa 
suprema is one beyond which the magistrate 
may not go. The popular courts, at Rome 
as at Athens, are called into life by a 
recognized limitation of jurisdiction, and 
there was no point in keeping up the fiction 
of atrial by the magistrate. The ‘ provo- 
catio,’ in fact, could only have appeared in 
the rare cases of actual abuse of power by 
an official. 

The chief objection to this view has been 
drawn from the words of Cicero (de leg. 3, 
12, 27) ‘omnibus magistratibus judicia 
dantur, ut esset populi potestas ad quam 
provocaretur.’ ‘Hence,’ says Mommsen 
(1.c.), ‘ the “ populi potestas,” to assert itself, 
presupposes a temporary. condemnation.’ 
What Cicero does say is that all magistrates 
are recognized as judges in order to ensure 
the working of the popular courts. It is 
not denied that the ‘ provocatio’ is the 
ultimate basis for the authority of these 
courts, and jurisdiction was as necessary to 
the magistrate at Rome as it was to the 
archon at Athens to ensure a trial before 
the people. 

Nor need the lex Porcia ‘aliaeque leges— 
quibus legibus exsilium damnatis permissum 
est’ (Sallust Cat. 51) necessarily imply a 
fictitious condemnation by the magistrate in 
every popular trial. If with Mommsen we 
take ‘damnatis’ to refer to condemnation 
by a magistrate, they simply permit 
voluntary exile in cases where this condem- 
nation has been pronounced ; it is possible, 
however, that the reference is to a later lex 
Porcia which extended the theory of 
exsilium beyond the limits recognized by 
Polybius (vi. 14), in consequence of the 


employment of ‘ quaestiones extraordinariae 
which excluded an appeal to the people. 

Hence it is at least possible to paint 
another picture of the first stage in a 
‘judicium populi.’ Criminal jurisdiction 
exercised by a sovereign assembly, in the 
absence of positive law, is largely a 
legislative act (Geib, Criminalprozesse, p. 
126) and in the ‘anquisitio’ we may see 
merely the preliminary investigation under- 
taken by a magistrate for the purpose of 
collecting - and publishing evidence to 
establish the validity of a ‘rogatio’ which 
he means to formulate. 

We have, therefore, two alternatives. 
The ‘anquisitio’ is either a trial ending in 
condemnation or a mere preliminary inves- 
tigation as integral part of the popular 
procedure) meant to furnish material for a 
‘rogatio.” Symmetrical reconstruction, 
which strives to connect the ‘ provocatio’ 
historically with the ‘ judicia populi,’ may 
be in favour of the first; positive evidence 
and analogies rather favour the second. 
It makes no difference to the main subject 
of this investigation which of the two we 
accept, if we take this one point as certain 
—that the ‘ provocatio,’ when used against 
the magistrate’s decree, led to the ‘anqui- 
sitio’ and was not immediately followed by 
a trial before the ‘ comitia.’ 

If this identity of procedure be assumed, 
we can answer the question whether the 
‘provocatio’ led to the reversal of a 
sentence. In the first place it is possible, 
although unlikely, that after a magistrate 
had been appealed from, he might, at the 
beginning of the ‘anquisitio,’ propose a 
sentence differing from that appealed from 
but yet subject to the ‘ provocatio’ ; it must 
have been this view of the procedure which 
led Marcel Fournier (/.c.) to speak of the 
‘provocatio’ as a change of tribuna], In 
the second place we know that the proposal 
made at the beginning of the ‘ anquisitio’ 
was sometimes amended before the end. 
Instances are furnished by the trial of 
Menenius in 474 B.c. (Liv. 2, 52, 5) when 
the tribunes ‘cum capitis anquisissent, duo 
milia aeris damnato multam dixerunt.’ [The 
word ‘damnato’ here appears at first sight 
rather a strong evidence in favour of the 
current view ; but such an expression might 
be used of any procedure where the prose- 
cution was not withdrawn (as it must have 
been where the evidence was unconvincing) 
and where, therefore, there was a case for 
the popular court; cf. Liv. 29, 21, the 
commission sent to investigate the plunder 
of Locri in 204 B.c, ‘ Pleminium—damna- 
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verunt atque in catenis Romam miserunt.’ 
It was not a judicial commission but one 
sent by the senate to discover whether 
there were sufficient grounds for an arrest. 
The arrest was to have been followed by a 
‘ judicium populi.’ Even in legal phraseology 
‘damnare’ is used of the prosecutor who 
effects a condemnatior (Brisonius de form. 
5. v.)] The same procedure appears in the 
trial of Fabius in 211 5.0. (Liv. 26, 3, 7) where 
a pecuniary penalty having been proposed 
during the first two days ‘ tertio—tanta ira 
accensa est, ut capite anquirendum concio 
subclamaret.’ Whether this was usual or not 
cannot be stated. Geib regards it as very 
unusual and as contrary to the theory of 
the ‘contiones’—a view which must be 
correct if the proceedings in the ‘contio’ 
are the first stage in a legislative act. It 
was probably much more usual in the case 
of ‘multae’ than in the case of any other 
punishment ; it was easier to amend a fine 
than a capital sentence, for in some cases 
none but a capital sentence could be 
imposed, and perhaps the extension of the 
‘ provocatio’ to ‘multae’ had an important 
influence in producing the ‘reformatory’ 
procedure characteristic of a true court of 
appeal. The sentence, whether in its 
original form or amended, was _ then 
embodied in a ‘rggatio,’ and, after the legal 
interval required for promulgation, went 
before the ‘ comitia.’ 

No further amendment was then possible. 
Fresh promulgation would have been neces- 
sary, and for this there was no time, since 
there was not even the possibility of a 
renewal of the procedure by. the same 
magistrate on the same charge (Cic. pro 
domo 17, 45; Schol. Bob. p. 337). With 
regard to the chance of amendment ‘in 
contione’ the question where the chief 
evidence was taken (a point on which we 


have no direct information) is of some 
importance. It is probable that the 
separate items of evidence were taken at 
the ‘anquisitio,’ the collected proofs _ being 
developed by the magistrate at the ‘quarta 
accusatio’ in the ‘ comitia.’ 

If, therefore, we suppose that, in the 
developed popular jurisdiction at Rome, the 
ordinary procedure of the ‘ judicium populi,’ 
beginning with the ‘anquisitio,’ was 
resorted to, then the ‘provocatio’ might 
lead accidentally to a reform, not merely to 
a cassation, of the original judgment of the 
magistrate. The irregular shouts of a 
‘contio,’ perhaps also definite alternatives 
presented by the advocates of the accused 
and supported by the acclamations of the 
crowd, might lead the magistrate, during 
his own preliminary investigation, to alter 
his original judgment before its close and 
to formulate a ‘rogatio’ in accordance with 
this amended estimate of the punishment 
adequate to the offence. But, if he persisted 
in proposing a sentence which he was not 
competent to carry out and the matter was, 
therefore, forced on the ‘comitia,’ then no 
further reform of this proposal was possible. 
The ‘comitia’ could only confirm or reject, 
not amend: and it is the ‘ comitia,’ not the 
‘contio, which represents the people 
assembled for jurisdiction. 

We must conclude, therefore, that, from 
the strictly legal point of view, the ‘judi- 
cium populi, both as a court of first 
instance and as a court of appeal (if the 
two never became identified) remained a 
court of cassation, It was only accidentally, 
perhaps only occasionally, that it became a 
perfect court of appeal: but it became such 
purely by an exercise of magisterial power, 
not by an exercise of the authority of the 
court. 

A. H. J. GReeninee. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF LUCAN. 


In the article ‘zu den handschriften des 
Lucanus’ [Neue Jahrbiicher 1893] Dr C. 
Hosius examines in detail the readings of a 
number of passages in Lucan, setting forth 
the reasons hy which his own decisions were 
guided in his edition of 1892. That the 
general verdict goes against the Vossianus I 
Mi and in favour of the Montepessulanus 
[Μ] and the ‘ Pauline’ family, is a matter 
of course, Exceptions are however numerous ; 


and in not a few cases the reasons assigned 
by the writer are perhaps hardly sufficient 
to let his decision be accepted as final. 

He begins with a list of passages where 
either of two variants could be supported by 
weighty references, where the weight of 
MSS tradition must determine the choice. 
He says ‘solche stellen fallen dem sieger in 
den iibrigen zu.’ That is, M and the 
Paulines carry the day. Now in testing M 
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our chief means, as he points out, are the 
Bernensis [B] and the Bern Scholia [C] 
where available. To these we may now 
add the Erlangensis [ἘΠ], the close connexion 
of which with B has been shown by A. 
Genthe. Of less importance for the purpose 
are the mixed MSS, U and G. From these 
witnesses we are to extract the Pauline 
reading as we best can. The correctors of 
the MSS are here noted on Hosius’ plan 
[πὶ Ὁ v etc.] as convenient, though not very 
‘precise. 

In i 687—8 quo tristis Enyo transtulit 
Emathias acies the MSS are thus reported : 
enio VC erynis MB[E]UG and a gloss ‘ dea 
belli’ in B. Thus, even without E, the 
actual text of the Paulines is erinys rather 
than enyo. Hosius makes a good deal of 
the gloss. This seems to imply that B 
ought to have written enyo. But, if E has 
been rightly placed, it is strange that he 
also gives erinys: and the error, if error, 
runs through MUG. To quote passages 
from other writers in which enyo occurs is 
beside the mark : nobody doubts that it is 
possible, though the name does not come 
elsewhere in Lucan. And to follow this up 
by suggesting that the scribes who wrote 
erinys had the tristis erinys of Verg. Aen. ii 
337 and other passages running in their 
heads makes this process of reasoning quite 
grotesque. Not only B[E], but M, the 
value of which is so largely based on the 
sober ignorance of its writer, are guilty. 
If we throw the charge back upon the 
archetype of these ‘ Paulines’ we shall have 
to assume that the Scholiast C in his lemna 
deliberately corrected an error [or made a 
different choice out of two variants] without 
adding a word of comment, or reporting a 


variation. Such an assumption is quite 
unnecessary, and does not rise above 
possibility. If the guilt rests on MB[E] 


themselves, their agreement is astounding. 
As to the gloss ‘ dea belli,’ it is well known 
that inference from such comments is a 
risky venture. We have here first to be 
sure that ‘dea belli’ cannot possibly be a 
comment on erinys. In iv 187—8 iam iam 
civilis Erinys concidet the Fury that 
promotes civil war is hardly distinguishable 
from a war-goddess, indeed she is such for 
the purpose in hand. When we turn to 
the scholia on other passages we find 
notable things. On viii 90 me pronuba 
ducit Erinys C quotes Vergil’s et Bellona 
manet te pronuba, and Weber gives a similar 
note from Schol. Berol. 3 and Voss. In x 
59 Cleopatra is Latit feralis Frinys, and on 
63 terruit ete. C says ‘mentionem facit belli 


Actiaci,’ while on 59 Schol. Berol. 3 roundly 
gives ‘ Bellona’ as an explanation of Hrinys. 
I now venture to say that I set no store by 
this gloss, that the argument from it to 
Enyo is in my view fallacious, and that the 
Pauline text Hrinys has not to my mind 
been successfully assailed. In fact I would 
let the passage ‘fallen dem sieger in den 
iibrigen zu,’ which is Dr Hosius’ own rule. 

Of the rest of the passages referred to in 
this list it is perhaps unnecesary to speak 
in detail. But it may be pointed out that 
the principle assumed throughout the 
paragraph is as follows. When the text of 
a passage in an author is disputed, the 
probability of this or that reading in itself, 
apart from weight of MSS, is increased by 
the occurrence of similar expressions in 
other authors or in other parts of the same 
author. Thus in iv 304 duris silicum lassata 
metallis [medullis] witnesses can be cited in 
support of either reading. But medullis is 
only the original reading of V, afterwards 
altered [V"], and is rejected on the ground 
of insufticient MS authority. So far well. 
But when we go on to say that the interpo- 
lations of V are sometimes very apt, that 
they are often countenanced by other 
passages in Lucan, of which they may be 
reminiscences, we find ourselves on very 
different ground. Thus in ix 446 nullasque 
timens tellwre [sentire V] procellas we 
suspect that vi 470 sentire procellas was the 
cause of the corruption. In ii 133 hominis 
quid fata paterent [ pararent V] we may 
have an echo of ii 68 parabant and vi 783 
quid fata pararent. We may with Dr 
Hosius take a further step and find echoes 
of other authors, Thus viii 539 gua tellus 
Casiis excurrit [exultat V1] harents may be 
traced to Aen. ili 557. 

The worst of it is that the argument does 
not apply to V only. We have seen 
above that tristis Hrinys has been regarded 
as perhaps an echo of Aen. ii 337 ete. Here 
the Pauline MSS are implicated. In vi 200 
where limine portae is the MSS reading, 
save that VB and possibly C have torta [the 
variant is given in E], we are told ‘limine 
portae ist ein beliebter versschlusz,’ and 
references are given. If we have here a 
corruption and its origin, then all the MSS 

C included] are wrong in /imine and 
MUG[E] in portae. It may be so, but I 
wish I could believe that Hosius’ ballistaque 
limite torta is right. He does not translate 
the words, and of his two quotations one 
has limes datus, the other limitem agit. 
These do not establish limite standing by 
itself, and promoveat = summoveat is also in 
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need of support. I do not see my way here 
at all, 

That V is far more open to the suspicion 
of conscious interpolation than M and the 
other Paulines is, I think, fully made out. 
But, as Hosius remarks, the recension 
represented by V is very old. Priscian 
cites iv 131 with robore [V'] instead of 
vimine. This brings us to about. a.p 500. 
If the palimpsest fragments N are rightly 
assigned to the 4th century, we may perhaps 
set it back further, for in v 375 we have 
retinere [VN] for revocare. And we have it 
on record that the text was corrupted very 
soon after Lucan’s death. There is therefore 
need of the greatest caution in the use of 
references when we are trying to make 
out which is the genuine reading of a 
passage and which the corrupt. Thus in ii 
553 Scythicis Crassus victor remeasset ab oris 
[so MGC, arvis VUBE] it is surely a bold 
assertion to say that Valerius Flaccus iv 
589 remeat qui victor ab oris Bebryciis had 
this place in view and oris in his text. Nor 
does it serve much purpose to prove from 
other writers that Scythicae orae is a 
common combination. Nor that victor ab 
oris is found in Statius, remearat ad oras in 
Silius. Lucan is thinking of the plains of 
Parthia, and we might as well point out 
that we have arva used in cognate passages 
iv 743 [Africa], viii 370 [Mesopotamia], ix 
626 [Libya], 697, 749, 939 [the same]. Yet 
oris is surely better as giving the general 
sense of ‘ borders’ ‘realms’ ‘ parts,’ and it 
has good authority, particularly M, in its 
favour. No amount of references will help 
it, or make it a case to support the 
preeminence of M. For with what face can 
we argue in vi 200 that Jimine portae is a 
favourite ending and so discredit it, while 
here we argue that oris is right because it 
so often comes in similar expressions ἢ 

Again in ii 609 Brundisii tutas concessit 
Magnus in arces [conscendit VG] we may 
admit that concessit is right. But the 
references only prove usage: that is, prove 
that concessit will stand. Stat. silv. iii 3 163 


Diomedeas concedere tussus in arces is 

robably an echo of the passage, I grant. 
But, if MBUC[E} had conscendit and VG 
concessit, should we be justified in adopting 
the latter? I doubt it. For wecan hardly 
prove a negative against conscendit. In 
fact it is the MSS authority, far more than 
the references, that determines our choice 
in such passages. And this authority must 
be established without depending on such © 
passages, or we argue in a circle. 

There are plenty of places where the 
superiority of M and the Paulines unmis- 
takably appears. Such are v 189 tam 
magna [multa ΜΝ], 210 locutae [locuta est 
VU}, 696 ad fatum belli [ad summam VU}, 
vi 330 condixit iter [convertit VG], 496 
valuere [potuere VU], 508 nimiae pietatis 
|minimae V], and many more. 

That V on the other hand has the advan- 
tage in some places is also to be admitted. 
From the instances given by Hosius at the 
end of his article I select ii 303 prosequar 
VGE [persequar MBUC], 614 linguam 
[sulcwm M'B'E, possibly the representative 
of a lost word], iv 329 tamen [siti MBE, 
very like a gloss], ix 795 pollente [tollente 
MBEu]. But others seem to me doubtiul, 
as vi 112 foliis [morsu or morsus MBE}, vii 
641 vincimur [vincitur MBEUG], ix 165 
saevus [saevas MBEUG], 760 cruore veneno 
MU}. , And in v 107 notas [totas MBEUGC] 
I greatly prefer totas. -Some others 1 omit 
as of little or no importance. And it will 
be observed that in many of the above 
passages V does not stand alone. 

So much for the matter in general and 
the use of references in particular, In 
another paper I hope to comment on some 
of the passages treated by Dr Hosius in 
detail, possibly on others not referred to by 
him in the above article. I think also that 
there is still something to be said on the 
subject of the lines omitted in some of the 
MSS, though I agree with the editor that 
certainty can hardly be attained. 


W. E. 


MILTON AND PINDAR. 


In the October number of the Classical 
Review Prof. Campbell quotes the following 
passage from Milton’s Sonnet on ‘his three 
and twentieth year’ ;— 


Yet be it less or more or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that same lot however mean or high, 

Towards which time leads me and the wil] 
of heaven, 
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in illustration of Pindar Vemean iv. 37 :— 


ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ὁποίαν ἀρετὰν 
ἔδωκε πότμος ἄναξ 
> ? , , ,’ 
εὖ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι χρόνος ἕρπων πεπρωμέναν τελέσει. 


Prof. Campbell observes that ‘literary 
parallels appear differently to different 
minds.’ Availing myself of this concession, 
I venture to suggest that the parallel in 
question is more apparent than real. Torn 
from their context, it is true, Pindar’s 
verses, which are among the most inter- 
esting he ever wrote, approximate closely 
to those of Milton. But if they are read in 
connexion with what immediately precedes 
and follows them, it will, I think, appear 
that the attitudes of the two poets are 
widely different. Milton’s lines, as I 
understand them, are an expression almost 
of humility, certainly of resignation to the 
divine will, ‘however mean or high’ his 
future lot may be. But the tone of Pindar 
is just the reverse: he has no doubt at all 
of the lot to which ‘King Fate’ is leading 
him. In many of his Odes, but nowhere 
more clearly than in this fourth Nemean, 
Pindar announces important literary inno- 
vations which he has introduced into the 
substance of the 
which, as from this and many other 
passages is abundantly proved, had 
provoked the bitterest hostility from 
contemporary critics, the daio of 1. 38. In 
spite of this hostile criticism he is deter- 
mined to persevere— 


ἐξύφαινε, γλυκεῖα, καὶ τόδ᾽ αὐτίκα, φύρμιγξ, 
μέλος--- 


and confidently predicts that he will at last 
weather the ‘sea of troubles’ that holds 
him by the middle and reach the terra firma 
of a glorious immortality : 


σφόδρα δόξομεν 


δαΐων ὑπέρτεροι ἐν φάει καταβαίνειν. 


Pindar’s ἐπινίκια have survived, while 
those of his rivals have perished, and the 
principles which his dpera taught him to 
impose upon the Ode have been accepted by 
succeeding writers of every language. His 
position then in Aegina or Syracuse about 
470 B.c. very closely resembles that of 
Wordsworth in England on May 21, 1809. 
Wordsworth also had his poetic innovations, 
which had provoked a no less _ hostile 
criticism, and the genius of the English 
poet is as confident as that of the Greek. 


In his well-known letter to Lady Beaumont 
(Memorials of Coleorton ii. p. 9), referring 
to the unfavourable reception of his poems, 
Wordsworth uses prose which exactly repro- 
duces the spirit of Pindar’s verse: ‘Trouble 
uot yourself upon their present reception : of 
what moment is that compared with what I 
trust in their destiny ?’ And Wordsworth’s 
description of ‘ what is called the public’ in 
this famous letter is an admirable comment 
on Pindar’s picture of the same class in his 
own day: 


κραγέται δὲ κολοιοὶ ταπεινὰ νέμονται (NV. 3, 82). 


These boasts of conscious genius, so 
literally fulfilled, have so peculiar an 
interest that, at the risk of appearing 
prolix, I shall venture to quote one example 
more. Goldsmith, in early manhood, 
slighted or unknown, thus writes from his 
garret to a college friend: ‘God’s curse, 
Sir! who am I? Eh! what am I? Do 
you know whom you have offended? A man 
whose character may one of these days be 
mentioned with profound respect in a 
German comment or a Dutch Dictionary. 
There will come a day, no doubt it will—I 
beg you may live a couple of hundred years 
to see the day—when the Scaligers and 
Daciers will vindicate my character, give 
learned editions of my labours, and bless 
the times with copious comments on the 
text.’ Goldsmith is now a ‘decolor Flaccus 
nigerque Maro’ in Germany: but how 
literally this prediction, too, has been 
fulfilled will still better appear from the 
following translated extract from a letter of 
Goethe to Zelter :— 

‘I lately chanced to fall in with the 
Vicar of Wakefield, and felt compelled to 
read the little book over again, from 
beginning to end, being not a little affected 
by the vivid recollection of all that I have 
owed to the author for the last seventy 
years. The influence that Goldsmith... 
exercised upon me, just at the chief point of 
my development, cannot be overestimated. 
This high benevolent irony, this just and 
comprehensive way of viewing things, this 
gentleness under all opposition, this 
equanimity under every change, and 
whatever else the kindred virtues may be 
termed—such things were a most admirable 
training for me.’ 

W. T. Lenprum. 


Pror. CAMPBELL points out in the October 
number of the Classical Review a passage in 
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Pindar’s Memean Odes (iv. 67), parallel to 
onein Milton’s Sonnets. Perhaps as clearly 
parallel to 


‘Toward which Time leads me and the will 
of Heaven’ 


is the expression εὐθυπομπὸς αἰών in XN. iii. 7. 
But even stronger evidence that Milton was 
a student of Pindar is to be found in the 
words ‘pearléd wrists’ used in reference to 
the Nereids in the Comus. Surely this far- 
fetched epithet rests on a misapprehension 
(shared however by Paley and possibly by 
early commentators) of the meaning of ἀγλαό- 
καρπὸν Nypéos θύγατρα in N. iii. 56. 

Again, in Isthm. iii. (iv.) 41 the words 


ἐν ὕπνῳ yap πέσεν (φάμα), 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀναγειρομένα χρῶτα λάμπει, 
᾿Αωσφόρος θαητὸς ὡς ἄστροις ἐν ἄλλοις, 


In his interesting article on ‘ Descriptive 
Animal Names in Greece’ (Class. Rev. for 
Nov. 1894), Mr. A. B. Cook calls attention 
to the error of the view which attributes a 
certain type of phraseology to an oracular 
or religious dialect, and points out that it 
is more probably toa large extent provincial 
in origin. From his arguments on this 
point few will dissent ; but the speculations 
which succeed them touch on a slippery 
subject, and as there is no argument so 
dangerous as a false analogy, unless it be a 
partially true one, some criticism of his 
main point may not be out of place. It 
seems to me that there is very little ground 
for the comparison between these and 
similar names on the one hand, and on the 
other the euphemistic appellations applied 
to various animals by the savages of the 
present day, to whom he refers in such 


- detail. It is obvious that almost every one 


of the animals which are indicated by these 
‘deferential periphrases’ is an animal 
which it is dangerous or unlucky to offend. 
On the other hand it can hardly be said 
that the ancient Greek descriptive terms 
indicate fear of this kind. Such animals as 
the lion, tiger, snake, bear and wolf are 
most prominent among those for which 
savages invent nicknames; the lightning 
again is clearly a power which should be 
spoken of with respect ; and a superstitious 
race will naturally speak circumspectly of 
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may well have supplied the key-note to the 
sublime passage in Lycidas, 


So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled 
ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 


Lastly, ‘the dear might of him that 
walked the waves’ might have arisen from 
the ἁμέροις ἀνάγκας χερσί of XN. viii. ὃ ; and 
‘build the lofty rhyme,’ though itself quite 
in the Miltonic vein, might however have 
been suggested by P. iii. 113 


ἐξ ἐπέων κελαδεννῶν, τέκτονες οἷα σοφοὶ 
ἅρμοσαν. 
R. Y. ΤΎΒΒΕΙΙ, 


things on which their life depends, or of 
which they happen for the moment to have 
need. But the animals whose picturesque 
Greek names are adduced belong as a whole 
to quite a different category. These names 
in fact, simply indicate some striking cha- 
racteristic. They are exactly parallel to 
names of plants founded on some peculiarity 
of colour or shape. If one part of the animal 
or plant is particularly striking, that is 
emphasized in the name; if not, the 
prevailing effect finds its expression. Thus 
with the words given by Mr. Cook, to 
which may be added, e.g., δασύπους (hare) 
and βραχυκέφαλος (a kind of fish), I would 
class all such names as δασυλλίς (bear), 
συνόδους, ξιφίας, αἰολίας, alburnus, épvOpivos 
(kinds of fish), κύανος (a bird, the wall- 
creeper), πορφυρίων (purple coot), ἐρυθρόνιον, 
ἐρυσίσκηπτρον, albucus, albuelis, (plants), 
and Μάκρων (the name of a Pontic people). 

These names then are ‘to be attributed 
merely to the inborn poetry of rustic wits,’ 
and to nothing of the kind which has given 
names to dangerous creatures. Both have 
their origin, it is true, in the savage or 
rustic imagination, but in the latter case 
a imagination has been stimulated by 
ear. 

With regard to Mr. Cook’s explanation 
of the name Melampus, some naturalist 
ought to be consulted as to whether the 
name ‘black-foot’ is so ‘peculiarly appro- 
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priate to a goat.’ So far as I know, the 
feet of the common goat may be of any 
colour proper to bone. The hoofs of the 
ibex, though dark, are not black, or at any 
rate not much blacker than the rest of the 
leg. The name ‘ black-foot’ would hardly be 
applied to any creature whose feet were not 
strikingly differentiated from the body by 
blackness. Though there may be nothing 
to say against the goat-origin of Melampus 
on the score of the other evidence adduced, 
it certainly seems to me that the evidence 
of the name itself does not help to that 
conclusion. 
G. F, 


Tue interesting paper by Mr. A. Bernard 
Cook in the November number of this 
Journal, and especially the list of para- 
phrases for animals at p. 382, have sug- 
gested to me an explanation of a passage in 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter which 
hitherto has been unintelligible. 

The lines in question are vv. 227 sqq. and 
run as follows : 


οὔ μεν ἔολπα κακοφραδίῃσι τιθήνης 
οὔτ᾽ dp’ ἐπηλυσίη δηλήσεται οὔθ᾽ ὑποταμνόν' 
οἶδα γὰρ ἀντίτομον μέγα φέρτερον ὑλοτόμοιο, 


οἶδα δ᾽ ἐπηλυσίης πολυπήμονος ἐσθλὸν ἐρυσμόν. 


Demeter, disguised, accepts the charge of 
Metaneira’s child and says ‘it will not be 
from his nurse’s folly that sorcery or izo- 
ταμνόν hurt him; for I know an antidote 
much stronger than ὑλοτόμος(ον), and I 
know a good defence against sorcery.’ 
Ἐπηλυσίη is a familiar word, but what are 


ὑλοτόμοιο and ὑποταμνόν! Ruhnken, who 
first edited the Hymn, said ‘ab hoc ulcere 
manum abstineo ;’ later editors have been 
more venturesome, but without gain to the 
passage. Neither word will yield to emend. 
ation ; ὑλοτόμοιο in particular wears an air 
of solidity, and is defended by the jingle 
with ἀντιτόμοιο. I propose therefore to 
treat it as an epithet on the analogy of 
φερέοικος = snail, ἀνόστεος = cuttle, ἴδρις = 
ant, all Hesiodean. What animal or insect, 
suitable to the context, could be figuratively 
described as ὑλοτόμος Perhaps the worm, 
in prose language ἕλμινς or σκώληξ ; and 
Demeter will be promising to save Metan- 
eira’s infant from a familiar scourge. Ovid, 
Fasti iv. 358 sq. quoted by Gemoll, repre- 
sents the child as already ill, but he does 
not specify the malady. It is obvious that 
both the speaker and the context are suit- 
able to the superstition of ‘avoiding the 
risk of offending the animal by using some 
periphrasis of a deferential sort in lieu of 
the actual name.’ Ὑποταμνόν will become 
simply the present participle of ὑποτάμνω 
(the scribe’s accentuation is naturally imma- 
terial) and mean the ‘eater,’ or ‘borer.’ 
The worm, I see from Mr. Cook, was called 
by Syracusans γαφάγας, and we find in Hesy- 
chius ὑλομήτρα" εἶδος σκώληκος. 

The translation will then run: ‘neither 
sorcery nor Borer shall hurt him, for I know 
an antidote much stronger than Woodcutter 
etc.’ If this account be correct, it is an 
instance of how the meaning of these docu- 
ments is to be sought by explanation rather 
than by free mangling. 

T. W. ALLEN. 


NOTES ON EURIPIDES’ PHOLNISSAE. 


THE recent publication of Professor Weck- 
lein’s valuable edition of Euripides’ Phoen- 
issae (Leipsic, 1894) has prompted me to 
put forth certain conjectural emendations 
upon the text of that play. For the sake 
of perspicuity and brevity I place the 
reading I would suggest at the head of each 
of the following notes :— 

Vv. 208--213. 
Ἰόνιον κατὰ πόντον ἐλά- 
ται πλεύσασα περιρρύτων 
ὑπὲρ ἀκαρπίστων πεδίων 
ἐναλίαις Ζεφύρου πνοαῖς, 
οὗ πνεύσαντος ἐν οὐρανῶι 
κάλλιστον κελάδημα. 


‘Having sailed down the Ionian sea in a 
ship, over the watery (περιρρύτων) unhar- 
vested plains, by the sea-breaths of Zephyr 
whose breath in the sky causes fairest 
melody. —V. 211 Σικελίας Wecklein with 
the MSS. V. 212 ἱππεύσαντος Wecklein 
with the MSS.—The emendation ἐναλίαις 
(which may be supported by Hel. 1459 sq. 
κατὰ μὲν ἱστία πετάσατ᾽ αὔραις λιπόντες 
ἐναλίαις : we must remember too the Homeric 
expression that Euripides seems to have 
had in mind, ἀκραῇ Ζέφυρον κελάδοντ᾽ ἐπὶ 
οἴνοπα πόντον) helps to get rid of that 
troublesome circumnavigation of the Pelop- 
onnese. Did ᾿Ιόνιον πόντον help to bring in 
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Σικελίας We naturally think of Πάφον in 
Bacch, 406.—The emendation οὗ πνεύσαντος 
makes the aorist participle intelligible in 
an ingressive sense. Wecklein’s comma 
after ἱππεύσαντος and change of οὐρανῶι to 
ἀρμένωι do not satisfy. 


Vv. 473—477. 

ἐγὼ δὲ---πατρὸς yap δόμων προὐσκεψάμην 
τοὐμόν τε καὶ τοῦδ᾽ ---ἐκφυγεῖν χρήιζων ἀρὰς, 
ἃς Οἰδίπους ἐφθέγξατ᾽ εἰς ἡμᾶς ποτε, 
ἐξῆλθον ἔξω τῆσδ᾽ ἑκὼν αὐτὸς χθονὸς, 
δοὺς τῶιδ᾽ ἀνάσσειν πατρίδος ἐνιαυτοῦ κύκλον, κτέ. 

Professor Wecklein reads δωμάτων with 
the MSS. in 473 and follows Hartung and 
Paley in bracketing v. 476. The awkward. 
ness of this is patent.—The corruption of 
γὰρ δόμων to δωμάτων seems due (in part at 
least) to φαρμάκων in v. 472. 


V. 504. 
ἄστρων ἂν ἔλθοιμ᾽ ἡ ὃ ξω ς πρὸς ἀντολὰς κτέ. 

The ἄστρων ἂν ἔλθοιμ᾽ ἡλίου of the MSS. 
is changed by Professor Wecklein to ἄνω τ᾽ 
ἂν ἔλθοιμ᾽ ἡλίου--- desperate guess.—The 
corruption ἡλίου seems chiefly due to A read 
as A. 

V. 703 sq. 
ἤκουσα μεῖζον αὐτὸν εἰς ἡμᾶς φρονεῖν, 

ήδει τ᾽ ᾿Αδράστου καὶ στρατῶι πεποιθότα. 

V. 703 ἢ θήβας (for εἰς ἡμᾶς) MSS., ἢ 
θνητὸν Wecklein, after Kinkel. Professor 
Wecklein had also thought of εἰς Θήβας.--- 
εἰς ἡμᾶς (for which a partial support is to 
be found in Hipp. 6 ὅσοι φρονοῦσιν εἰς ἡμᾶς 
péya) is palaeographically possible enough, 
a combination of uncial and minuscule 
blunders readily producing ἢ Θήβας. The 
comparative too played its part. 


V. 740. 
τί δῆτα δρῶμεν ; ἀπορία yap, εἰ μενῶ. 
The ἀπορίαν γὰρ οὐ μενῶ of the MSS. and 
Wecklein is certainly much less effective. 
The corruption is of a familiar type. 


ΟὟ, 747. 
ἀμφότερον' ἀποληφθὲν yap οὐδὲν θάτερον. 
‘Both; for either taken by itself is 
nothing.’—dyddrepov' ἀπολειφθὲν γὰρ οὐδὲν 
θάτερον MSS., ἀμφότερ᾽" ἕν ἀπολειφθὲν γὰρ 
οὐδὲν θατέρου Wecklein. 


Vv. 881 ---880. 
πολλοὶ δὲ νεκροὶ περὶ νεκροῖς πεπτωκότες, 
᾿Αργεῖα καὶ Καδμεῖα p<e>igartes μέλη. 
πικροὺς γόους δώσουσι Θηβαίαι χθονί. 
In v. 882 Professor Wecklein reads with 
the MSS. μίξαντες BéAn.—The correction μέλη 
has already been suggested in the Critical 


Appendix to my edition of the A/cestis (on 


v. 304). 
γ. 947. 
οὗτος δὲ πῶλος THD ἀνημμένος πόλει KTE. 
Professor Wecklein, with the MSS., 
ἀνειμένος (‘ hingegeben, dargebracht ᾽). Does 
not ‘attached to’ seem more naturalin view . 
of the context ? 


Vv. 11384—1138. 

The following transposition (with one 
slight emendation) I venture to offer as a 
possible solution of a difficulty, 
ταῖς δ᾽ ἑβδόμαις "Αδραστος ἐν πύλαισιν jv, 
; 1134 
ὕδρας ἔχων λαιοῖσιν ἐν βραχίοσιν 1180 
᾿Αργεῖον αὔχημ᾽ ἀσπίδ᾽ ἐκπληροῦν γραφῆι 

1137 and 1135 
ἑκατὸν ἐχιδν ὦ ν᾿ ἐκ δὲ τειχέων μέσων 

1135 and 1137 
δράκοντες ἔφερον τέκνα Καδμείων γνάθοις. 1138 

V. 1135 ἐκπληρῶν MSS. and Wecklein, 
ἐκπληροῦν Geel. The readings ἐχίδναις (under 
ἑβδόμαις) and ἐκπληρῶν might well be due 
to the position of v. 1135.—Professor 
Wecklein keeps the MSS. order but brackets 
γραφῆι and ἔχων λαιοῖσιν ἐν βραχίοσιν. “ Die 
eingeschlossenen Worte,’ he writes, ‘ welche 
die Konstruktion stéren, scheinen inter- 
poliert zu sein.’ 


V. 1193. 
ἔθρωισκον ἐξέπιπτον ἀντύγων ἄπο, κτέ. 
ἔθνηισκον, ἐξέπιπτον Wecklein with the MSS. 


V. 1233 sq. 

ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἀγῶν᾽ ἀφέντες οἰκείαν χθόνα 

νίσσεσθε κτὲ. 

The best MSS. read ᾿Αργεῖοι χθόνα : two 
inferior MSS., ᾿Αργείαν xOova:'! Professor 
Wecklein, adopting a conjecture of J. Weid- 
gen, reads ᾿Αργεῖοι, πάλιν (for his opinion 
about the last word in vs. 1232 see the 
Appendix.)—In support of my conjecture I 
would cite Soph. Ant. 1203. ᾿Αργεῖοι seems 
due to v. 1238, just as in Eur. 1.7. 588 
ἀγγεῖλαι is due to the occurrence of the same 
word in the same place in v. 582. (᾿Ἀργείαν 
may well be, as Kirchhoff thought, a late 
correction, though possibly a gloss on 
οἰκείαν.) 

Mortimer Lamson Earte. 


ἐἀργείαν, est Ald. et recentiorum, videtur 
etiam esse in bc. ea correctura mihi videtur mani- 
festa,’ writes Kirchhoff. The MS. c=Laurentianus 
(Kireh. Florentinus) 81, 10, Von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (who designates it as O) gives a good 
account of this MS. in the case of the Hippolytus 
(see his edition of that play, p. 181), 1 do not 
know Kirchhofi’s ‘videtur’ has been 
verified, 
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NOTE ON SOPH. 


στὰς δ᾽ ὑπὲρ μελάθρων φονώσαισιν ἀμφιχανὼν 
κύκλωι 

λόγχαις ἑπτάπυλον στόμα 

ἔβα κτὲ. 


Tue fact that the army-eagle (for only so 
can one represent the interlocking of sign 
and thing signified in this splendid passage) 
is depicted ‘agape with blood-thirsty spears 
about the seven-gated mouth’ seems quite 
enough to warrant some attempt at emend- 
ation. But the simple and handy correction 
of στόμα to πόλιν (Blaydes) or πόλισμ᾽ 
(Nauck) does not explain at all how στόμα 
came into the text. The conflict of 
ἀμφιχανὼν and στόμα in the vulgate suggests 
their στόμα, ‘ with 
mouth agape’; but then we must change 
ἑπτάπυλον to émrarvAw,—and this 15 
precisely Semitélos’s inevitable and admir- 
able correction. But he has not quite 
finished the good work ; for we observe that 
in the strophe we have érrarvAw near the 
beginning but not in quite the same place 
as in the antistrophe. According to the 
principle so largely followed by the 
tragedians we might expect exact corre- 
spondence in this regard between strophe 
and antistrophe here. In the strophe 


ἑπταπύλωι is evidently in the right place ; 
for it cannot be moved to correspond with 
ἑπταπύλωι 


in the antistrophe without 


CONSIDERATION of various notes on -ne as 
particula confirmativa leads me to hope 
that a classified list may still be useful of 
passages in which -ne is not used as ἃ parti- 
cle of interrogation, or in which it is 
appended to relatives. Setting aside -ne in 
the principal clauses of questions, and also 
the elliptical -ne ut or utne, I have collected 
the following instauces from Minto Warren’s 
paper (Amer. Journ. Phil. vol. ii.) and from 
various commentators. 

(1) -ne strengthens verbs, 7rin. 129, 136 
(Brix‘: but it is better to regard these as 
interrogative) and Most, 580 


igitur faenus? ; Reddeturne ; 
abi.’ 
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ENCLITIC WE. 


ANTIG, 117—120. 


spoiling the verse. But in the antistrophe 
ἑπταπύλωι and ἀμφιχανών can change places 
without affecting the metre, and by making 
them shift their positions we bring together 
elements that belong together in sense— 
ἑπταπύλωι κύκλωι and ἀμφιχανὼν στόμα. We 
thus see that the corruption οὗ ἑπταπύλωι to 
ἑπτάπυλον is due to its false collocation with 
στόμα, the word κύκλωι thrown together 
with ἀμφιχανών being, not unnaturally, 
taken as an adverb repeating dude Se 
would, therefore, read and point thus (the 
pointing agrees with Professor Jebb’s) :— 


στὰς δ᾽ ὑπὲρ μελάθρων, φονώσαισιν ἑπταπύλωι 
κύκλωι 

λόγχαις ἀμφιχανὼν στόμα, 


ἔβα, κτὲ. 


I would add that the thing signified is 
obviously the van (στόμα) of the army 
bristling with spears. 


In Antigone 1 it seems not to have been 
observed by those that suspect (Nauck) or 
would emend (Wecklein, M. Schmidt) the 
word κοινόν, that Sophocles had in mind 
when writing this verse Aesch. Prom. 613 
ὦ κοινὸν ὠφέλημα θνητοῖσιν daveis—the 
metrical equivalent, syllable for syllable 
and caesura for caesura, of Ant. 1. 

Mortimer Lamson 


So Sonnenschein with Leo: reddetur nunc 
abi MSS. reddet : abi, Schoell. 

Leo’s reading derives some support from 
the next group. 

(2) -ne is used in questions and answers 
of the form Egone? Tune. So Capt. 857, 
4, 2,77; Epid. 575, 4, 2,65; Trin. 634, 3, 
2, 8. Similarly itane Pers. 220, 2, 2, 38, 
while Stich. 635, 4, 2, 52 we have egone? 
Tune! Mihini? Tibine! Jost. 955, 4, 2, 39 
Schoell with the MSS. reads Egone !—Tu— 
Tu πὸ molestu’s, but Sonnenschein Egone ?!— 
Tune—Tun molestu’s. 

(3) In assertions we have hicine Aos¢. 
508, 2, 2, 76 (hicine percussit !) ; Hpid. 541, 
4, 1, 14; tun Most. 955 (Sonnenschein) : 
Schoell makes Most. 508 a question. 
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The MSS. give nonne Phorm. 969 Nonne 
hercle ex re istius me instigasti, Demipho : so 
in oratio obliqua, Merc. Prol. 62 5686, 
Nonne, ut ego, amori operam dedisse. 

N.B.—Perhaps in Andr. 683, 4, 1, 59 
hem! nuncin demum! we should under- 
stand restituis? a virtual command like 
abin? Most. 850 or manesne 887a. 

(4) We have three instances of men, or 
ten forming a group by themselves. 

Pseud. 371, 1, 3, 137 
A. Numquid aliud etiam voltis dicere!— 

B. Ecquid te pudet ? 

A. Ten amatorem esse inventum inanem 
quasi cassam nucem. 

The acc, and infin. seem to be dependent 

on pudet. 

Eun, 931, 5, 4, 9 

nam ut mittam, quod... 

tum hoc alterum 

(Id verost quod ego mihi puto palmarium) 

Men repperisse. 

Ennius ap. Cic. de Div. i. 31, 66 hoc 
dolet men obesse. 

This group and the two instances of nonne 
seem to show that sentences of the form 
‘ Mene incepto desistere victam !’ are origin- 
ally purely exclamatory. 

(5) hicine, hocine, haecine (n. pl.), egone, 
tune, tibine (?) are found in protasis (si, 
once whi) and (#) in apodosis. The word 
emphasized by -ne is the first in the sentence 
except Heaut. 950, 5, 1, 77 Sed Syrum— 
Quid eum t—egone si vivo, adeo exornatum 
dabo (egone MSS. : ego Umpf.) ; in protasis 
Τρία. 73, 1,1, 73; Mil. Gl. 309, 2, 3, 38: 
565, 2, 6, 82: 936, 3, 3, 62 (egone hoc si 
ecficiam...si hodie hune dolum dolamus, 
Quid tibi ego mittam muneris) ; Ade/ph. 770, 
5, 1,8. It might be doubted whether -ve is 
in the apodosis or protasis in Andr. 478, 3, 

1, 20; Heaut. 950, 5, 1, 77, but there is 
only one instance in which -ne could not be 
in the subordinate clause, Curc. 139, 1, 2, 
51 tibine ego si fidem servas,...statuam : 
and here perhaps we have not tibine but 
n(é) ego. If so -ne probably belongs to the 
subordinate clause in 

(6) Asin. 884, 5, 2, 34 egone ut non 
subripiam...Non edepol conduci possum, to 
which Poen. 421, 1, 3, 19 is similar. 

(7) -ne is attached in complete sentences 
to relatives. 

(a) -ne merely strengthens. 

Cist. 653, 4, 1, 2 
Nullam ego me vidisse credo magis anum 


excruciabilem 
Quam illaec est, quae dudum fassast mihi, 


quaene infitias eat. 
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If quae is really relative here, it is difficult 
to extract an interrogative meaning. 

Truc. 534, 2, 6, 52 
Is (sc, ancillis) te dono—Poenitetne te quot 

ancillas alam 
Quine etiam insuper deducas, quae mihi 

comedint cibum 
So Schoell. Quin etiam men super adducas 
MSS. 

‘Quin’ tuetur Dombart, Philol. xxviii. 
p. 736, coll. 228, Amph. 235, Asin. 419, 
Cure. 209, quia insit in v. ‘ poenitet’ 
negandi vis: Nonne satis multas anc. alo, 
quin plures me alere cogas?‘...Si quid 
mutandum “ Qui mihi” scripserim (Ussing). 
The passage seems rather to mean ‘ Do you 
think I have too few slaves, seeing that you 
add, ἄς. quin...adducis! would suit the 
petulant tone of the speaker. 

Here add Hor. Sat. 1, 10, 21 (O seri studio- 
rum quine putetis), if there qui be relative. 

In Rud. 538, 2, 6, 53, Ter. Ad. 261 (cited 
by Palmer), quin is an emendation that is 
now abandoned. 

(8) -ne strengthens the interrogative 
force of a question. The relative is the 
first word in the sentence: the principal 
clause may itself be introduced by a word 
of interrogation. 

Stich. 501, 3, 2, 45 

quaen eapse deciens in die mutat locum 

eam auspicavi ego in re capitali mea? 

Mil. Gi. 614, 3, 1, 20 

Quodne vobis placeat displiceat mihi 
(πὸ B, D, F, Ritschl : nec C) 

Rud. 272, 1, 5, 14 
Quaene ejectae e mari simus ambae obsecro 
Unde nos hostias voluisti huc adigere ? 
so Fleckeisen : but Sonnenschein puts ques- 
tion at obsecro. 

Cist. 675, 4, 2, 7 

Quamne in manibus tenui...cistellam 

Ubi sit nescio. 
These examples suggest that -ne belong to 
the subordinate clause, and not to the 
governing verb that is understood, in con- 
structions like J/ost. 556, 3, 1, 29, quid 
censes!—egon quid censeam? (egon MSS., 
Schoell, Sonnenschein), or Hor. Sat. 2, 5, 
18, Utne tegam. 

(8) -ne is attached to relatives in incom- 
plete sentences, giving to the relative clause 
in (?) all cases an interrogative force. 

The relative clause relates to a state- 
ment just made by another: Zypid. 717, 5, 
2,52; Merc. 573 (565), 3, 3,12; Most. 738 
(724), 3, 2,49; Rud. 767; Andr. 768, 4, 4, 
29. To these is akin Rud. 1231, 4, 7,5 
A. Aequon videtur tibi, ut ego alienum 

quod est 
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Meum esse dicam!—B. Quodne ego 
inveni in mari 4 

There is an assertion involved in alienum 

quod est, to which the quodne clause objects. 

Sometimes the -ne clause follows upon the 
demand of another, Amph. 697, 2, 2, 65; 
Cure. 701, 5, 3, 27 ; Rud. 272 (according to 
Sonnenschein’s stopping), ἐδ. 1019, 4, 3, 80; 
Trin. 360, 2, 2, 79; Phorm. 923, 5, 8, 30. 

In Mil. Gl. 972, 4, 1, 27 quae is reading 
of MSS. and Goetz. Jb. 13 Quemne ego 
servavi? can hardly be an instance of -ne 
added to the relative, for there is no poasible 
antecedent. Rather quem is interrogative, 
and we must compare the Horatian quone, 
quantane. In all these instances save (!) 
Mil. Gl. 13, and Rud. 767 (A. ignem mag- 
num hic faciam. B. Quin inhumanum 
exuras tibi?), the relative clause expresses 
astonishment, or conveys an objection or 
protest against what has just been said. In 
one case the relative follows on a question 
asked by another, and virtually gives an 
affirmative answer :— 

Mil. Gl. 62 Ν 
Itane aibat tandem? Quaen me ambae 

obsecraverint. 

Cf. quae, ἐδ. 973 and 984: perhaps in quaen 
me n is due to dittography. 

In the remaining cases the relative 
with -ne adds an objection or protest, with 
reference to a question or proposal of the 
speaker, 

Rud. 861, 3, 6, 23 

A. Quid ego deliqui? B. Rogas? 
Quin-arrabonem a me accepisti, 

Bacch. 2, 3, 98 
A. Sed istic Theotimus divesnest 1 B. Etiam 

rogas ἢ 
Quin auro habeat soccis suppactum solum. 
(sc. rogasne de illo qui &c.: qui MSS, : quin 

Bergk, Ritschl.) 

Similarly Cat. 64, 180, 7. 183; Aen. 
4, 538 quiane, 10, 673 quosne. 

When quine &c. follow on a question 
asked by the speaker (Cat. 64, 180), it is 
not always easy to decide whether the rela- 
tive clause really forms a distinct question 
any more than does the third line of Dido’s 
speech (Verg. Aen. 4, 534) 

En, quid ago? rursusne procos inrisa 
priores 

Experiar, Nomadumque petam conubia sup- 
plex 

Quos ego sim totiens iam dedignata mari- 
tos ? 

But we can hardly suppose that the force 
of -ne was different from that which it has 
in e.g. Cie. De Or. 3, 214 (quoted by Ellis 
on Cat. 64, 178), ‘quo me miser conferam 4 
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in Capitoliumne? At fratris sanguine re- 
dundat. An domum ἢ matremne ut wiseram 
lamentantemque videam? It is significant 
that a relative with -ne is never found 
simply carrying on and confirming an 
assertion of another speaker. 

_ Was this particula confirmativa origin- 
ally the only enclitic ne, and is the negative 
sense of the particle in quin merely the 
result of a confusion with the proclitic ne 
of noenu, nevis, nevolt, negotium, &e., a 
confusion that ultimately caused -ne to be 
confined to questions, in which -ne is either 
equivalent to nonne, or is a mere particle of 
interrogation, not suggesting an affirma- 
tive any more than a negative answer? 
Certainly in Plautus -ne in questions is not 
so often equivalent to nonne as one might 
be led to suppose. Thus in 7’rin. 129, 136, 
the question with -ne differs from the 
numerous Plautine questions without inter- 
rogative particles only by an added emphasis. 
Bacch. 91, 1, 1, 58 ‘Sumne autem nihili, 
qui nequeam ingenio moderari meo 1᾽ =‘ Am 
I really so weak as to be incapable of con- 
trolling myself?’ Pistoclerus is yielding, 
and he begins to have greater confidence in 
his power of resisting temptation. Bacch. 
561, 3, 6, 32 ‘misine’=‘did I send you?’ 
The question is put in a formal, impressive 
way. This emphasis explains the imperative 
force of manesne Most. 887 ‘are you remain- 
ing?’: an impatient question is equivalent to 
acommand. Contrast Mil. Gl. 57 ‘hicine 
Achilles est?’=‘Is this indeed Achilles?’ 
with Amph. 1, 1, 252, where we have non 
(nonne MSS.) and the stress is on the 
negative: yet -ne=nonne, Most. 362 and 
396. 

In conclusion the three Horatian instances 
in Minto Warren’s paper deserve a few 
words. Sut. ii. 3, 97 Sapiensne is well ex- 
plained as a question in Palmer’s edition : 
and -ne interrogative must also be found in 
Sat. i. 10, 21, where Palmer’s parenthesis 
(for are you not so to be named) is surely of 
the impossible kind, while the seeming 
parallels are false readings. Quine, if not 
the instrumental = how, may be the dative 
of the interrogative, v. Ellis on Cat. 1, 1, 
or cui may be read: the dative would depend 
on difficile. In Sat. i. 1, 108 nemon ut 
could only be ‘an absurd exclamation’ 
(Palmer) but no satisfactory alteration 
seems to be forthcoming. Could we adopt 
the conjecture quia mentioned by Palmer? 
If we read nemo quia with a colon at redeo, 
a comma at laboret, and a comma at obstat, 
the passage would run as follows: ‘I return 
to my starting point: Since, as we said 
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(V.B. probet subj.), every one is discontented 
with his own lot and praises his neigh- 
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quin utri for qui utri. Contamination might 
be responsible for the readings mentioned by 
Cruquius, p. 314, ‘quartus autem Bland. et 


bour’s, accordingly every one has ever a 
antiquiss. habet, gui nemo ut avarus quae 


richer than himself before him, like the 
charioteer &c.’ From nemo qui(a) avarus 
might come nemo ut avarus ; cf. Palmer on 


then nemon ut might be a deliberate alter- 
ation, or a further error ; cf. Amph. 4, 3, 4 


lectio mihi videtur optima. In Divaei 
codice τὸ qui ponitur supra τὸ ac: posted, ac 
Amph. 3, 3, 13 (qui restored for ut of B,D): potitis laudet.’ 


C. M. Mutvany. 


One difficulty with regard to connecting 
this εἰ with the Conditional «i is the 
meaning: ‘but if you must come’ or ‘ but, 
if you (are willing), come’ are both un- 
natural ; another difficulty is the form, for, 
whereas we find ai beside εἰ and αἴθε beside 
εἴθε &c., I believe that εἰ δ᾽ dye and not αἴ δ᾽ 
ἄγε is regularly found in the MSS. 
Looking at the development of Impera- 
tives like φέρε, ἀλλ᾽ ἴθι, and ἄγε itself, we 
see the possibility of εἰ having once been 
itself an Imperative, but having become 
later on eg. merely a means of calling 
attention, not unlike our ‘Come!’ It need 
not seem strange that one Imperative should 
be joined to another, for the first Imperative 
may have come to be felt as a mere 
‘mechanism,’ like the Modern Greek ἄς: 
in fact, dye can be used in connexion with 
a Plural Verb (cp. also ἰδού) because of this 
exclamatory meaning. If, then, εἰ could 
become a kind of Exclamation, there would, 
on the one hand, be nothing unusual in the 
addition of dye,! and, on the other hand, we 
should have an explanation of the early 
meaning of eg. εἰ δὲ σὺ μέν μευ ἄκουσον ἐγὼ 
δέ κέ τοι καταλέξω...“ Ὀὰὺ come now, do you 


1 For apparent repetitions of the same element 
where ole 6 the element has become differentiated in 
one of its uses, cp. ἀλλά in the same sentence as 
ἄλλοι, and igitwr in the same sentence as agitur, &c.: 
on the other hand, there are many repetitions where 
one element may really reinforce and repeat the 
other—thus cp. possibly the Homeric μέν κεν, as 
opposed to δέ κεν or δ᾽ ἄν, &c. The two classes 
cannot be always distinguished, ¢.g. in a use like ef 
περ γάρ τε... καὶ... ἀλλά τε καὶ (11. 1, 81) itis dangerous 
to decide absolutely how far each τε and καὶ still 
retains its early force. 
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listen to me, and 1 for my part will tell 


you’; later on, the meaning may have 
changed slightly. 

Latin + nune suggests an old form et 
bearing to Greek i# very much the same 
relation that es bears to Greek ἔσ-θι (with 
‘prothetic’ i): similarly we find some 
simple Imperativals in Vedic Sanskrit 
(e.g. han) which 59 not differ perceptibly in 
meaning from ὑ e Imperatives in -(d)hi. It 
is impossible to say exactly where we can 
trace this Exclamatory εἰ: it would, of 
course, be tempting to use it to account for 
the μή in Protasis, e.g. ‘Come now, let him 
not do* this, (and then) he will not do 
wrong ’-> ‘if he does not do this, (then) he 
will not do wrong.’ But we must also take 
into account the Homeric form ai, which 
must be reckoned as of different origin, 
viz. the ‘Locative Feminine’ (of course 
without sexual meaning) of the Demon- 
strative Stem which appears in Sanskrit 
asya, of which Stem εἰ is the Locative 
‘Neuter.’ An early meaning of εἰ (ai) like 
‘then’ &c. may perhaps be traced, not only 
in εἶτα ‘then,’ &ec., but also in some Final 
uses like εἶμ᾽ ai xe πίθηται, though it cannot 

safely be considered as the present meaning 
of the majority of such constructions. The 
development of the Conditional meaning is 
too lengthy a subject to be considered here. 
E. H. Mires. 


2 There is no need to call this use always Jussive 
or Optative in origin : both Moods (Subj. and Opt.) 
as well as the Fut. Ind. are capable of a neutral use 
which may be called Concessive. On the other hand 
there is no need to altogether exclude the ‘ Hortative’ 
and ‘ Wishing’ use as origins, 
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In a recent instalment of the 7ransactions 
of the Cambridge Philological Society (vol. iv, 
Part I) Dr Postgate has issued a pamphlet 
of eighty-two pages ‘on certain manuscripts 
of Propertius,’ It includes a collation and 
discussion of cod. Holkhamicus 333, hence- 
forth to be called L, a MS written in 1421 
and containing nearly two-thirds of the 
author, from II xxi 3 to the end ; excerpts 
and briefer notices of several other codices ; 
and a disputation on the value and relation- 
ship of Propertius’ MSS in general. My 
name is scattered through the treatise, and 
I hasten to acknowledge the invariable 
benignity with which Dr Postgate reproves 
me, sometimes for doing what I have not 
done, and sometimes for doing what it was 
my bounden duty to do. 

To make clear what follows, let me pre- 
mise that hitherto the only MSS of 
Propertius which count for anything have 
been NAFDV with f and v the correctors of 
Fand V: AF form one family (which Dr 
Postgate calls Φ), DV another (which he calls 
A) ; the agreement of these two families is 
signified by the letter O ;'! N has something 
in common with each family but also some- 
thing derived from neither, and this third 
element appears too inf and ν. The codex 
A leaves off at II i 63, and thus through 
four-fifuhs of the elegies ® is represented 
only by F and N, the former of which is 
full of blunders and the latter of foreign 
elements: when the two agree they pro- 
bably give us ®’s reading, but when they 
differ we are often in doubt concerning it: 
another scion of this stock was therefore 
much desired. The new Lisa MS agreeing 
often with DV, often with Nfv, but still be- 
longing in the main to this family ®. 

Dr Postgate adduces (p. 37) nine places 
where he says L has a better reading or 
spelling than the other MSS. It has II 
xxv 7 harena, 1V i 103 harenosum, vii 25 
harundine (III xv 33 harene should ap- 
parently be added) for the forms without 4 ; 
but since the harenosum and harundine are 
found aiso in Neap. 268 which Dr Postgate 
on pp. 50 8. maintains with reason to be a 
copy of F, these spellings are no proof of 


1 Students who use Dr Postgate’s collation should 
be warned that in noting the agreement or disagree- 
ment of the other MSS with L he habitually em- 
ploys the letter O to mean FDVN, though through- 
out the rest of the pamphlet it regularly means 
(A)FDV as opposed to N. 
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independence. The same then is to be said 
of III xviii 15 wicesimus for wigesimus : the 
former is the better spelling, but there is no 
cause to doubt that the archetype had the 
latter: the same again would have to be 
said of anubin for anubim at III xi 41 if 
that were a better spelling. Three more 
examples, 11 xxv 17 sub limine for sub- 
limine or sub lumine, III iii 52 philetea for 
philitea, xi 23 per menia for permenia, are 
explicable as emendations of the most 
obvious sort. There remains only IV vii 
65 suma eternis for summa eternis, one letter 
nearer to the true sua maternis ; and if any 
of the other readings were clearly genuine 
this might be thought genuine too: but now 
one can only point to the similar corruption 
suma for summam appearing in this same 
MS at III ix 11. L therefore brings 
nothing new and true to the constitution of 
the text: these readings are much inferior 
in merit to the list collected by Messrs. 
Luetjohann and Heydenreich from the now 
discarded Groninganus.” 

In the next place then, as L has nothing 
good of its own, does it confirm F, the chief 
representative of ®, in any good reading 
hitherto unconfirmed? In that portion of 
the poems which L contains, F gives about 
eighteen readings unconfirmed as yet ὃ and 
seemingly right and genuine. Of these 
eighteen L gives only five, none important, 
IL xxii 30 num, xxvi 57 quod, 11 vi 39 
consimili, LV ii 19 woces, vi 40 umeris. It 
also supports F in one reading which may be 
right, 11 xxxii 13 creber platanis pariter ; 
and further it agrees with F alone in some 
four places where F, though not better than 
DVN, preserves or may preserve one part of 
the truth while they preserve another, II 
xxii 50 fata, xxxii 37 non, xxxiv 53 
restabit eriipnas, IV iii 11 et pacate mihi.* 

2 Dr Postgate (p. 39) bases or essays to base a 
conjecture on an unsupported reading of L at III 
iv 22 ‘me sat erit sacra plaudere posse uia’ NV, 
media DF, uoe. om. L, where he proposes ‘me sacra 
sat erit.’ 

3 vy has three of them, but that does not count as 
confirmation. 

4 There are also two places where Dr Postgate 
(pp. 39-41) builds conjectures, as he is quite entitled 
to do, on the joint testimony of F and L; but the 
conjectures themselves appear to have no advantage 
over the proposals of earlier critics, At III xii 43 
‘Sirenum surdo remige adisse lacus’ F has latus (s 
in ras.), L /atreus, Dr Postgate accepts latus and 
alters Sirenum to Sicanium: if the vulgate needs 
changing, this change is no easier than Schrader’s 
locos or than transposing lacus with the — of the 
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in part derived ; or after all these may be 
mere freaks of the pen, stumblings backward 
Is L an independent towards truth. But after subtracting these 
three passages the above evidence makes it 


derived from F? Probably the former: the likely that L independently preserves a 


L therefore confirms F in very few good 
readings ; and the question arises, Is confirm 
the word to use? 
witness to the ® tradition, or is it merely 


indications are few, far fewer than Dr small fragment of the tradition of ® and is 
Postgate imagines, but they seem enough. not derived from F. 
At IV vii 92 F omits the word onus alto- I have selected most of the above ex- 
gether, L gives, not the word onus, but the amples from a great number which Dr 
letter 0: the two appear to have copied from Postgate (pp. 21 sqq.) presents as proofs but 
the same exemplar. There is moreover at which are not proofs at all. For instance, 
least one place where L seems to have pre- he begins reasonably enough ‘If L was 
served alone a corrupt reading of ®, a place, copied from F, it must have been copied 
that is to say, where it stands midway be- from F corrected,’ and then, to show that it 
tween the true readingof DV and thecorrupt was not copied from F corrected, proceeds 
reading of F, and F’s reading seems to be a‘ whereas it often sides with the first hand 
further corruption of L’s: III xix 6 /fontis against the corrector’s,’ as if that were any 
DV (and N) rightly, fontes L, montes F, objection : MSS copied from a corrected MS 
There is another place where L may indicate whose first hand is not erased invariably 
what corrupt reading stood in ® or even in waver in this way. Then he goes on to 
O: IV x 41 Vncomani DV, Butoniam D_ prove that ‘L is not derived from F in any 
marg, Dutomani F, Vntoniani L: ® probably stage of its existence’ by pointing out that 
and O possibly had Vntomani. Once perhaps LL, though it often has the same omissions as 
L even preserves alone a corrupt reading of F, does not omit de at II xxii 12, tw at xxx 
O: if at III xiii 27 we compare the ilius 19, est at III iii 24, and dingue at 1V ix 54, 
munus decussa of D (V has seemingly while F does; quite overlooking the fact 
suffered correction) with the dl/is..... (gapof that in three of these four places it is only 
five letters) decussa of F, the illis munus the first hand of F which omits the words, 
decussa of L looks like the origin of both, while the second hand inserts them, and also 
Apart from the above examples must be set that L’s composite text is derived in part 
the two following: 11 xxxiv 4 formosam from other sources, known to us, whence 
N rightly, formam L, et formam FDV ; I1I these omissions of F could easily be repaired. 
vii 68 thetis N rightly, petis L, pedis FD (V Again, Dr Postgate will have it that L can- 
is erased). Here L is less corrupt than not be derived from F because it often 
FDV, but there is no reason to think that it deserts F where F’s reading would have been 
preserves the reading of © or of O: the satisfactory, so he affirms, to the scribe of L. 
consent of F with the other family is a That may perhaps disprove that L is copied 
reason for thinking otherwise! In these straight from F; but it admits the explana 
two instances—as perhaps in a third 111 xi tion, equally fatal to L, that L is copied 
14 Meotis (= Maeotis) N rightly, Jniectis from a copy of Εν in which copy these 
FDV, Nectis L, where Jniectis and Nectis alterations had been made by a scribe less 
seem severally derived from Mectis—L may easy to satisfy. The same reply invalidates 
be exhibiting traces, as it does elsewhere, of another proof which Dr Postgate makes a 
the undiscovered source Z whence Nfv are great deal of : that L often gives the syllable 
us instead of er, obviously from confusing 
mato’ ΝΣ is the compendia, whereas in every place the 
tion, DVN have nwmen, F numine, L numeré, Dr syllable er is written at length in F, ‘I 
Postgate offers cwmuwlem which is not likely to oust infer then,’ says Dr Postgate, ‘that L is not 
the vulgate: st and 86 are both confused with n, and derived from F’: so do I, but not from 
the corruption of sp is only a trifle harder ; then the id like thi ὶ 
archetype will have had nument, altered on the one 
hand to numen, on the other to nwmene whence The use of L is therefore the following. 
Ὁ show my meaning I take parallels from N: reading of the two will generally be the 
Ὁ I] xxxii 8 DV give rightly tibi me, . is 
brag F timeo, we judge Mh. poe DV with F reading of @; not always, for at IT xxxii 8 
that N has here kept the corrupt reading of Φ while they both have timeo, but generally. But 
F has corrupted it further, just as we judged at III where L dissents from F, that fact in itself 
xix 6 that L had kept and F corrupted the fontes of tells us nothing about ® and shakes F’s 
the reading of Φ or Ὁ, since FDV consent asainst it, When at II xxxii 37 DVN give hoc and FL 


the reading of Φ or O, since FDV consent against it 
and N had elsewhere to draw from. non, that means that non was in ® and is 
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not a mere blunder of F’s. But when at 
IV vii 25 DVNL give jissa and F χα, no 
conclusion can be drawn respecting Φ. 
Maybe ® had /issa and F, as often, blun- 
dered; maybe ® had fixa and L, as often, 
stole from the other sources: no one can 
say. Only in such a case as III xix 6 
already cited, where L stands halfway 
between F and DV, is there ground for 
thinking that it has preserved the reading of 
Φ against F. The adherence of L to N is 
absolutely weightless as witness to the 
tradition of ®:! both steal from other 
sources, and one of the sources whence L 
steals may very well be N itself: F remains 
the sole untainted channel of the family 
tradition when Ais absent. The adherence 
of L to DV is equally unimportant: the 
tradition of that family is seldom doubtful, 
so that a third witness is superfluous, es- 
pecially so poor a witness as L: only a case 
like 111 xxiv 33 cupias DL, cugies V, capias 
FN, where D and V are at odds, may deserve 
mention. With that exception, L should 
never be cited in an apparatus criticus unless 
it agrees with F and dissents from N, or 
else presents a reading peculiar to itself. Its 
agreements with F against N confirm F ; its 
unique readings, though never important, 
are sometimes interesting and perhaps con- 
tain fragments of the lost source whence f 
and v derived what virtue they possess, 
If I were editing Propertius I should men- 
tion L in about thirty places.” 

1 Dr Postgate on the contrary says (p. 66) ‘we 
have seen that the concurrent testimony of Land N 
as to the reading of the family outweighs the dissent 
of F.’ I suppose the reference is to p. 33 where he 
quotes examples of agreement in spelling between N 
and L which he thinks must have been in @ because 
‘it is most improbable that correctors of this period 
would have troubled about trifles like egum, tinguere, 
pignera, murrea and so forth.’ The example of f 
and v would alone suffice to show that correctors 
write in the margin many readings which are in no 
sense corrections but merely variants, often insignifi- 
cant, sometimes senseless, which have caught their 
eye in other MSS: then the next copyist stolidly 
incorporates them in his text. But it too often 
happers that scholars, instead of acquiring by ob- 
servation a knowledge of what scribes were, prefer to 
frame from considerations of probability a notion of 
what scribes must have been. 

2 Dr Postgate occupies two pages, 35-37, in 
demonstrating what he calls the honesty of L. He 
finds that L contains few readings which can be 
imputed to the conjecture of its scribe ; he com- 

res D, which Baehrens and 1 have praised for its 

onesty, and finds that D contains more readings of 
this sort ; and he concludes ‘in honesty then it is 
clear that L is superior to D.’ Even if the term 
honesty is thus restricted, the amount of such con- 
jecture in D is so small that this superiority of L’s 
is evanescent ; and an honesty which is compatible 
with such adulteration of the text as appears in L is 
not much to boast about. 


The intrinsic value’ of L being thus 
insignificant, it occurs to Dr Postgate to 
enhance its relative value by dragging down 
F as near to the same level as may be. 
collected examples of F’s singular merit in 
the Journ. of Phil. xxi p. 196. Dr Postgate 
observes (p. 27) : 


In most of the instances alleged by Mr. Housman 
the difference between the various readings is very 
slight, and in many of them it seems more likely 
that F is accidentally right, has in fact blundered 
into a correction, than that one and the same corrup- 
tion should have appeared independently in all the 
other manuscripts, 


He instances III iii 11: Jares F rightly, 
lacres L, lacies N, *lacres V, alacres Ὁ. In 
this particular passage—it is a pleasure to 
acknowledgeareal correction—Dr Postgate’s 
remark is just: if dares was in ® it is hard 
to see why the intrusive and sense-destroying 
letter ὁ appears in N and L; for those two 
MSS, though they steal from the source of 
DV, display some judgment in their thefts. 
But my list, after subtracting dares and 
the absentis falsely reported by Baehrens 
at II xxxiii 43 and some disputable ex- 
amples, numbered nineteen, and may be 
raised to twenty-one by adding II xxii 
50 quem quae F, quae quoque DVI, uers. 
om. N, and IV xi 20 uindicet F, iudicet 
DVL, pag. om. N; and among these 
twenty-one there is no instance open to the 
same objection as Jares. In four of them 
F is now confirmed by L,so Dr Postgate 
must confess that in those four I was right, 
and that F did not blunder into a correction ; 
though I on my part am quite willing to 
admit that this might sometimes happen. 
But I had spoken of five instances, among 
others, as very striking tokens of integrity. 
Dr Postgate objects (p. 28) : 

I find it difficult to understand why such readings, 
as ‘the recondite dwnarat’ (LV vi 25) and ‘ 7'iburtina, 
retained despite the metre,’ are such ‘very striking 
tokens of integrity.’ For some MSS they would be ; 
for F they prove nothing. F abounds in strange 
words and unmetrical lines; and, as the motive to 
alter on these grounds is completely absent, no con- 
clusion can be drawn from its not operating in a par- 
ticular case. 

My head goes round : does not Dr Postgate 
perceive that the absence of motive to alter 
strange words and unmetrical lines, and the 
abstention from such alteration which 
results from that absence of motive, are the 
‘integrity’ of F and constitute its merit ? 
and that a particular case in which F has so 
abstained is a token of that integrity ? and 
that a striking case is a striking token? 
Does he suppose that when I talk about 
integrity I picture the devil at the scribe’s 
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elbow prompting him to write limarat for 
lunarat and the scribe prevailing against 
him by prayer and fasting? I simply mean 
that the scribe has copied faithfully what 
most scribes would have altered and the 
other scribes did alter: there stands /unarat 
saved: that is integrity. ‘And why should 
the retention of “lunarat”’ here be deemed 
more noteworthy than the corruption of 
‘“‘innabant”’ to “lunabant” in a majority of 
the MSS of Silius Italicus xii 4481?’ To this 
enquiry I readily return the answer it ex- 
pects: the retention of ‘lunarat’ is not more 
noteworthy, but less. Both phenomena are 
noteworthy, but the retention by one MS of 
a rare word which its fellows have corrupted 
into a commoner one is less noteworthy than 
the corruption of a commoner word into a 
rarer. I have given the desired reply ; and 
I should like to see what Dr Postgate can 
do with it. 

But now let me point out that if Dr 
Postgate could shake the solitary witness 
borne by F he would land himself in a con- 
clusion at which he does not desire to arrive. 
In the first place, his method of degrading 
F does not really bring F’s level nearer to 
L’s: Lis degraded pari passu. If he denies 
genuineness to the unsupported readings I 
quote from F, he must in common fairness 
renounce genuineness for the unsupported 
readings he quotes from L, which are so far 
inferior in apparent merit. In the second 
place, to depreciate F is to depreciate the 
whole family ® (as distinct from N) ; for all 
the important readings peculiar to that 
family are found in F alone. From [i 1 to 
II i 63, where A leaves off, AF have no im- 
portant reading which is not in N or DV. 
From IT i 63 to xxi 3, F stands alone and is 
the family, and on its sole authority rest the 
readings II x 11 carmina and xv 26 uellet (a 
‘very striking token of integrity’) which 


even the foe of the family Mr Solbisky is- 


constrained to accept. From II xxi 3 on- 
wards we have F and L: L supports F in 
five or six true readings, none of them 
important, out of eighteen or so; but the 
lunarat and Tiburtina mentioned already, 
the cwmba III iii 22 which I also quoted as 
a striking token of integrity, and the eguora 
III xxi 11 and aliquam IV ix 45 accepted 
by Mr. Solbisky, are not in L but in F only. 
Therefore when Dr Postgate says on p. 26 
‘ we cannot trust F unconfirmed ’ he is saying 
that the family Φ is practically worthless, 
though on p. 61 he commends me for main- 
taining the contrary against Mr Solbisky. 
And at the bottom of p. 28 he himself 
becomes aware whose game he is playing, 


and checks his career with the words ‘I have 
however no wish to decry F,’ which he has 
been doing for two pages and a half.? 

Thus much I have written to adjust Dr 
Postgate’s partial estimate of his new codex 
L. But on pp. 61—74 he discusses the 
relations and comparative value of Proper- 
tius’ MSS in general. I hoped I had done 
with this matter for a long time to come ; 
for after all, Propertius’ MSS are not the 
only things in the world. But apparently, 
like Nehemiah’s builders, one must carry 
the sword to protect the labours of the 
trowel. When Baehrens Leo Solbisky and 
I with some thought and pains have got 
this rather uninteresting garden of the 
Muses into decent order, here is Dr Postgate 
hacking at the fence for no discoverable 
reason unless it is the hope of boasting 
‘liquidis immisi fontibus apros.’ I feel it a 
hardship, but I suppose it is a duty, to 
withstand this inroad. Dr Postgate makes 
his mistakes with a tranquil air of being in 
the right which is likely enough to satisfy 
students not possessing my weary familiar- 
ity with the subject; so here I put it at 
their service. 

In confusing anew the relations of the 
MSS Dr Postgate has two principal aims: 
to exalt N and to disparage DV. It was 
easy to foresee that the next writer on Pro- 
wed MSS would disparage DV : Baehrens 
nad disparaged N, Mr Leo had disparaged 
O, Mr Solbisky had disparaged AF, I had 
defended one and all; so to disparage DV 
was the only way left of being original. 
Idolatry of N, on the other hand, is nothing 
new. 


1 Dr Postgate writes on p. 27 ‘Mr. Housman’s 
advocacy of the value of F’s isolated witness involves 
him in a curious inconsistency. He follows Baehrens 
in maintaining that A ‘‘is the most faithful repre- 


- sentative of its family” Journal of Phil. xxii p. 99. 


It certainly then ‘‘ happens curiously ” that in the 
poems in which we have both A and F, A should 
give of itself but one true reading ‘‘ solacia” I v 27, 
which Mr Housman thinks after all may be an acci- 
dent, and F three (or four), ἐδ. p. 100 sg.’ The 
only reason why I appear to Dr Postgate to be in- 
volved in a curious inconsistency is that he has for- 
gotten the facts, which are these. A gives a far 
greater number of true readings than F, but 
wherever it gives a true reading that reading is also 
given either by F or by N or by both. F, which 
gives a far less number of true readings than A, 
gives two or three true readings which are given 
neither by A nor by N. I set three boys twelve 
sums: Tom does the first nine, Dick the first seven, 
and Harry the last eight ; and I say Tom has done 
most, although every sum done by him has also been 
done by Dick or Harry or both, and although the 
three last sums have been done only by Harry ; and 
I do not expect any one but Dr Postgate to tell me 
that I am thus involved in a curious inconsistency. 
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‘It is in his treatment of the Neapoli- 
tanus’ says Dr Postgate (p. 63) ‘that I 
find Mr Housman least satisfactory’; and 
he proceeds to explain why: ‘though not 
the enemy of N, he is its most discrimina- 
ting friend.’ I had said, in my discriminating 
and unsatisfactory way, that there is no 
best MS of Propertius. ‘The critics of the 
future’ writes Dr Postgate (p. 73) ‘ will, 
unless I am much mistaken, pronounce on 
the contrary that the Neapolitanus is 
the best MS of Propertius, best as being 
the oldest of our witnesses ’—but age is no 
merit. Age is merely a promise of merit, 
which experience may ratify or annul. The 
hoary head is a crown of glory, says 
Solomon, if it be found in the way of right- 
eousness. ‘Till we have examined two rival 
MSS, we presume that the older is the 
better. When we have examined them, we 
judge them by their contents. Till we 
have examined the Ambrosian fragment of 
Seneca’s tragedies (saec. V) and the codex 
Etruseus (saec. XI—XII) we presume that 
the former has the purer text. When we 
have examined them we find that it has 
not. Just so in the first decade of Livy: 
the MS which is by five or six centuries the 
oldest is not the best. The worst texts of 
Euripides yet known to man were written 
in classical antiquity itself. Useless then 
to call the Neapolitanus ‘ best as being the 
oldets of our witnesses,’ unless you can 
keep it out of our reach. But Dr Postgate 
continues ‘best again as the one that 
presents the greatest amount of truth with 
the smallest amount of falsehood.’ Then if 
I set a clerk to copy out the Teubner text 
the result will be in Dr _ Postgate’s 
opinion a still better MS than the Neapoli- 
tanus, because it will present a greater 
amount of truth with a smaller amount of 
falsehood. How often must I repeat that 
the legitimate glory of a MS is not correct- 
ness but integrity, and that a MS which 
adulterates its text, as N does, forfeits 
integrity in direct proportion as it achieves 
correctness? Give us our ingredients pure : 
we will mix the salad: we will not take it 
ready made from other cooks if we can 
help it. We have the ® element pure in 
AF and the A element pure in DV and we 
can blend them for ourselves much better 
than N has blent them.! The merits which 
I recognise in N are not the age and 
correctness which Dr Postgate expects the 
critics of the future to admire, but these 

1 Dr Postgate disputes the proposition that N has 
borrowed from Δ, but I shall come to that point 
presently. 


two: the lesser, that it usefully supplements 
the pure but imperfect witness of AF to 
the tradition of ®; the greater, redeeming 
all its vice, that it contains in its adulter- 
ated text a third ingredient which we 
nowhere possess in a pure form. 

This brings me to speak of a cause to 
which N owes more blind worshippers than 
to either its age or its correctness. Dr 
Postgate writes (pp. 62 sg.) ‘a doubt, 
greater or less according to circumstances, 
must rest upon all unsupported lections in 
any of the manuscripts AFLDV. There 
is in fact only one known manuscript of 
Propertius whose unsupported evidence is 
to be taken into serious account in any 
considerable number of passages. I mean 
of course the Neapolitanus.’? That is to 
say, each of the other MSS mentioned is so 
lucky as to possess a near relative which 
confirms and checks its witness: N has the 
singular misfortune to possess none. For 
this whimsical reason do many people call 
N the best MS of Propertius. Perhaps the 
simplest way to dispel the error is the 
following. Suppose that all extant MSS, 
with one exception, exhibited a text akin to 
N’s, and that the one exception were our 
D: those who now on the above grounds 
call N the best MS would then be bound 
by parity of reasoning to call D the best. 
And, I assure them, they would do so: 
they would forget all D’s faults just as they 
now forget N’s. Yet of course D would 
not really be a jot better than before. The 
confusion of thought is here: we do right 
to rejoice that we possess N rather than a 
second F or D or V; but we find a wrong 
vent for that joy when we call N the best 
MS: the proper vent is to thank providence. 
Tron is plentiful in England, so we would 
rather have the Borrowdale blacklead-mine 
than one iron-mine more; but we do not 
therefore call- blacklead a better mineral 
than iron. If however any one is of opinion 
that the good readings found in N and not 
in F or D outweigh the good readings found 
in F or D and not in N, plus the excess of 
F’s or D’s integrity over N’s, then he has a 
right to call N the best MS of Propertius. 
But since ] do not see how such a compari- 
son can be carried out with any approach 
to precision I prefer to state what is roughly 
true and say that there is no best MS.-. 


2 I should add F, from II i 63. onwards, because 
it is there the only respectable representative of the 
family ; but with that exception I subscribe to Dr 
Postgate. I attach little weight to F’s unsupported 
readings from I i 1 to II i 63, or to the unsupported 
readings of D which I cite J.P. xxii pp. 101—3, 


Now for the relation of N to DV. They 
have many readings in common: Baehrens 
and I account for this by the hypothesis 
that N derived them from a MS of the A 


family. This will never do if DV are to be 


brought low and N exalted, so Dr Postgate 
says (p. 66)— | 

‘Now Ido not intend to examine the evidence 
which Mr Housman adduces in support of these 
statements,’—I had been pointing out how the phe- 
nomena of N’s text tallied with the hypothesis, —‘ for 
the following reason. He assumes wtthout proof that 
the common readings of Ν and A (DY) were derived 
by N from 4, not derived by A from N nor by both 
from a common source. Until that proof be 
furnished, to discuss separate passages would be a 
waste of time. For what if A arose from a codex 
not differing very much from AF to start with, into 
which readings had been copied from N or some 
cognate manuscript and also from another source, 
say W, whence come the characteristic DV readings Τ᾽ 


Very good. Now on the next page, 67, Dr 
Postgate has these words : ‘The agreements 
between N and AF (and L) are sufficient to 
warrant us in believing that N in great 
part is derived from a MS of the ᾧ family.’ 
Suppose that some scholar, who bears to ® 
the ill will which Dr. Postgate bears to A, 
observes in Dr Postgate’s own fashion— 


‘Now 1 do not intend to examine the evidence 
which Dr Postgate adduces in support of his state- 
ments, for the following reason. He assumes 
without proof that the common readings of N and Φ 
(AFL) were derived by N from Φ, not derived by Φ 
from N nor by both from a common source. Until 
that proof be furnished, to discuss separate passages 
would be a waste of time. For what if arose from 
a codex not differing very much from DV to start 
with, into which readings had been copied from N 
or some cognate manuscript and also from another 
source, say K, whence come the characteristic AFL 
readings ?’ 


What reply can Dr Postgate give? None: 
he has sealed his own lips: there is not a 
pin to choose between that theory of N’s 
relation to ᾧ and the theory he has himself 
suggested of N’s relation to A: both are 
equally possible and equally improbable. 
But observe that the only one of the two 
which occurs to Dr. Postgate is the one 
which jumps with his own prepossessions: I 
had considered and rejected both before 
ever I set pen to paper. Two obvious 
reasons against his improvised account of 
N’s relation to A are the following. First, 
the text of N, Dr Postgate himself admits 
it, is compounded from at least two 
elements, while there is no visible indication 
that the text of A contains more than one. 
What perversity then, in order to avoid 
assuming that the MS known to have blent 
two elements has blent a third as well, to 
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assume that the MS not known to contain 
more than one element contains three! 
That is the first reply: the second is this. 
The simplest hypothesis which will account 
for any given facts is held to be the likeliest 
hypothesis: it is not the practice to compli- 
cate affairs by gratuitous and unhelpful 
suppositions of ‘another source, say W,’ or 
of tive other sources, say W, U, T, 5, R. 
At the date of its publication, what visible 
superiority had Copernicus’ account of the 
planetary movements over Ptolemy’s? Its 
simplicity : years had to pass before Galileo’s 
telescope confirmed it. The College of Car- 
dinals rejected the simple account because 
it seemed to threaten Holy Writ. Dr Post- 
gate rejects the simple account because it 
is derogatory to the scarce less sacred 
Neapolitanus. 

Again, Dr Postgate thinks, like many 
scholars, that N belongs to the 13th or 12th 
century, as, for aught I know, it may ; and 
against my hypothesis, Baehrens’ rather, 
that N has borrowed from a MS of the DV 
family he writes thus (p. 65)— 

‘For the antiquity of the parent codex of DV Mr 
Housman claims only a moderate antiquity ; in vol. 
21, p. 180 note, he says “it was probably earlier 
than 1400 and certainly not much later.” Let us 
however place this codex anywhere he likes in the 


14th century ; and should N be of the 13th this 
portion of his edifice will still collapse.’ 


When I claimed for A the date 1400, that 
was merely my modesty: I claimed no 
more than I wanted for the point I was 
then discussing. But nothing ties down A 
to the 14th century or near it: it can 
easily be older than any date yet assigned 
to N: it has the valuable advantage of being 
inaccessible, so that no one can ask awkward 
questions about the date of its parchment. 
Moreover this objection invites the retort 
that, should N be older than , that portion 
of Dr Postgate’s edifice will collapse which 
derives N from ®. In fact, the only imag- 
inable reason why Dr Postgate does not say 
against ® everything which he here says 
against A is that he has taken no dislike 
to ®. 

Thus, when he concludes (p. 67) that 
‘the origin of the readings which N has in 
common with DV is unknown,’ any one will 
be ready with the supplement that it is 
no more unknown than the origin, which Dr 
Postgate believes to be known, of the 
readings which N has in common with AF, 
And again, when he says (p. 74) 


‘the evidence of the A family must be separated: 


into three : (a) evidence confirmed by Φ for which O 
can be used as an algebraical expression, (b) evidence 
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confirmed by L’—pretty confirmation—‘or N, (c) 
evidence confirmed by neither. The last, though 
certainly not to be neglected, must be carefully 
sifted and received with caution until it is coufirmed 
from some undiscovered source ’— 


there is no must about the matter except 
the necessity of gratifying Dr Postgate’s 
private enmity to A; and if he had 
conceived that enmity against ᾧ instead, he 
would here be writing 


‘the evidence of the @ family must be separated 
into three : (a) evidence contirmed by A for which 
O can be used as an alyebraical expression, (b) 
evidence confirmed by N, (c) evidence confirmed by 
neither. The last......must be carefully sifted and 
received with caution until’ ete. 


In short, every word that Dr Postgate says 
against Baehrens’ account of the relation 
between N and A can be turned against his 
own account of the relation between N and 
®. All the tools he employs are two-edged, 
though to be sure both edges are quite 
blunt. 

But Dr Postgate further engages to show 
that DV are more interpolated (interpo- 
lated by conjecture, that is) than N. His 
method is the good old rule, the simple plan, 
of ‘heads I win, tails you lose.’ N and DV 
commit just the same offences : he extenuates 
them in N and denounces them in DV. 
His divers weights and divers measures may 
escape the eye in his pamphlet because they 
are there arranged on separate pages; but 
I shall bring them together, and in juxta- 
position I fancy they will astonish even 
their owner. 

At III ii 1 sg., where editors read after 
Ayrmann ‘ Orphea delenisse feras et concita 
dicunt | flumina Threicia sustinuisse lyra,’ 
FV have detenuisse, Nv detinuisse, D te 
tenuisse. I had said that the consent of F 
and V, witnesses from each family, showed 
that O had detenuisse ; and that N had made 
a bad attempt at amending the slight and 
honest error of O. Dr Postgate comments 
(p. 69) in this derisive vein :— 


* Now observe, to change one letter and to insert a 
second and to write ‘‘ detenuisse τ᾿ for ‘‘ delenisse”’ is 
a slight and honest error. But to confound two 
letters already three times confused within the book 
of which this is the 41st line, and so alter a spelling, 
is a serious and dishonest one.’ 


These. words, though meant in irony, are 
almost the literal truth. To write the ‘ uox 
nihili’ detenuisse (the term is somewhat too 
harsh but it is Dr Postgate’s own), for the 
Latin word delenisse, is a slight and a 
transparently honest error. As to the 
change of detenuisse into detinuisse, when 
critics find a ‘uox nihili’ altered into a 


Latin word they do not call it confounding 
two letters but they call it a conjecture. 
And Dr Postgate himself does as critics do 
when he has no motive for doing otherwise. 
D has here committed the very offence 
which he palliates in N: it has altered the 
‘uox nihili’ into Latin by the change of 
one letter, te tenuisse: and Dr. Postgate on 
pp. 36 sg., where he was impugning D's 
honesty, threw this in its teeth: ‘ Now to 
turn to the honest D. It is clear that its 
scribe took an interest in his subject, and 
allowed his mind to work uponit. Hence... 
at III ii 1 the uox nihili “detenuisse” 
becomes “te tenuisse.”’ There you hear 
the truth about the crime because the judge 
is no friend to the criminal. But ἰο᾽ come 
again to p. 69: Dr Postgate goes on— 

‘Well, be it so: Mr Housman has still to explain 

how it is that the MS which wilfully alters ‘‘ deten- 
uisse” here, reads ‘‘ detenere” fir ‘‘tenere” against 
the metre at II xxx 26,’ 
Turn back to p. 37 and the dishonesty of 
D: ‘ Metre...is the ground for the impudent 
alteration in IV viii 58 “Teia petebat 
aquas”’ for “clamat,” the scansion Téia being 
unknown to the scribe.’ If I disputed as - 
Dr Postgate disputes I should reply ‘Dr 
Postgate has still to explain how it is that 
the MS which wilfully alters “ Teiai”’ here, 
retains ‘ Teja lucos”’ at IV viii 31’; but I 
know better. There is no discrepancy. 
Scribes are sometimes awake and sometimes 
asleep: the scribe of D was awake when he 
wrote ‘Teia petebat’ and asleep when he 
wrote ‘Teia lucos’; the scribe of N was 
awake when he wrote ‘detinuisse’ and 
asleep when he wrote ‘ detenere.’ 

On p. 37 Dr Postgate quotes it as an 
instance of dishonesty in the scribe of D 
that ‘at II xxx 36 he has allowed himself 
to write “ingemuit” for “aceubuit” from Li 
14. Only seventeen lines from that spot, 
at II xxx 19, the seribe of N has done just 
the same thing, has allowed himself to write 
‘inmerito’ for ‘dura paras’ from ILI xix 27.1 
Turn then to p. 68, where Dr Postgate 
enumerates ‘ the only examples in Mr 
Housman’s collection of the corruptions of 
N or outside it, in which I find the hypo- 
thesis of interpolation certain, reasonable 
or plausible’ and see if he quotes this 
passage. No; nor do I blame him, for the 
hypothesis of interpolation is neither cer- 
tain, reasonable nor plausible: I only invite 
attention to the transparent iniquity of his 


1 Baehrens, disliking N as Dr Postgate dislikes 
DV, promptly remarked ‘interpolate’: I in J.P. 
xxi p. 154 resisted him as I am here resisting Dr 
Postgate. 
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procedure. On the very next page, 69, 
among places where ‘the reading of A is 
either interpolated or open to grave sus- 
picion,’ he adduces just such another, II 
xix 26 ‘pedes’ A for ‘boues’ from I xx 8 
or IV xi 16. And much else does he 
adduce in lieu of evidence, which is not 
evidence at all but mere uncharitable im- 
putation. Here is a specimen: ‘I xix 10 
“Thessalis antiquam uenerat umbradomum’’ | 
4, not understanding the acc., makes the 
ghost knock, “ uerberat,’”’ before he enters !’ 
The note of exclamation is Dr Postgate’s, 
but 1 echo it with all my heart. He even 
quotes against A’s good faith such custom- 
ary errors as ‘laudabat’ for ‘ludebat’ and 
‘externas’ for ‘hesternas.’ I declare, Dr 
Postgate’s entire observations on DV 
remind me of nothing so much as the 
famous soliloquies, described by Coleridge 
as ‘the motive-hunting of a motiveless 
malignity,’ in which Iago tries to explain to 
himself why he hates Othello. By p. 70 he 
has so incensed himself against the odious 
MSS that he finally writes— 
‘Should any one press this evidence in favour of 
_ the theory thrown out above that A descends from a 
corrected copy of Φ, I confess I do not see how he is 
to be refuted ; and when to the interpolations of A 
are added the interpolations of D, of which a portion 
have been already cited, I seem to discern some 
justification for what Mr Housman calls the grave 
and disastrous error of Lachmann in neglecting the 
Daventriensis ‘‘whose honest and independent 
witness he mistook for interpolation.”’ 


The tu quoque to which Dr Postgate habitu- 
ally exposes himself is once more available : 
should others collect the similar evidence 
against the good faith of ®, which he re- 
frains from collecting, and press it in favour 
of the theory that ® descends from a cor- 
rected copy of A, refutation would be 
about as difficult or about as easy. 

But Dr Postgate has thus shown to his 
own satisfaction (p. 71) ‘that A is much 
more deeply interpolated than N, and that 
where A contradicts N as to the word to be 
supplied in a lacuna of &, N is to be believed 
rather than A.’ At Il xxiv 45 sq. ‘iam 
tibi Iasonia uecta est Medea carina | et 
modo ab infido sola relicta uiro’ DV have 
ab infido, N seruato, FL. omit the words or 
word. Dr. Postgate writes— 

‘ of course one of the two must be an interpolation. 
In deciding which, we ask first which gives the 
easier construction ; and the answer is αὖ injfido ; and 
secondly which presents the more obvious sense and 
the answer, as we see from another supplement 
**fallaci” in D, is agajn ab injido.’ 

Strange, that any one could pen these words 
and not foresee the inevitable retort. If 


the supplement ‘fallaci’ shows that ab infido 
presents the more obvious sense, then it 
equally shows that serwato gives the easier 
construction. If it does not show that 
seruato gives the easier construction, then 
neither does it show that ab infido presents 
the more obvious sense. Nor indeed does 
there appear to be any tangible difference 
in obviousness between the two senses or in 
ease between the two constructions; and I 
suggest that Dr Postgate should remodel 
his words so as to run ‘ of course one of the 
two must be an interpolation. In deciding 
which, we ask only which is in DV.’ But 
1 had said ‘what must settle the question 
in favour of ab infido for any impartial 
judge are palaeographical considerations. 
It is quite clear, as Baehrens prolegg. p. xii 
pointed out, that the scribe of the parent 
codex of the one family glanced from the 
do of modo to the do of infido and so left a 
metrical gap which F honestly preserves 
and which N fills up with the conjecture 
seruato,’ and I added that for Mr Solbisky 
to call ab infido a random conjecture was 
irrational. But Dr Postgate, because he 
breaks the laws of reason himself, will not 
allow any one else to keep them, and rebukes 
me as follows (p. 72) :— 


‘It is quite clear however that F and its family 
often omit words without any glancing of the eye, as 
at 11 xxi 5, 7 xxxiv 55 II] i 38 iii 21 xi 21’—he 
means 58—‘1V iii 9 xi 64, 68; and Mr Housman 
would have done well to examine the apparatus 
criticus before stigmatising as “irrational” the 
statement that ‘‘ ab infido” is a conjecture.’ 


Three of these nine examples which I 
should have found if I had examined the 
apparatus criticus are examples where the 
word omitted is esf, i.e. no word at all but 
the single letter 5 or the dotted line of the 
compendium; a fourth is q., a fifth is te. 
But grant, as I do grant freely, that words 
are sometimes omitted without assignable 
cause not only in F and its family but in 
most other MSS: rational enquirers never- 
theless prefer suppositions which explain 
phenomena to suppositions which leave 
phenomena unexplained ; and when a word 
is missing they consider—I am ashamed to 
enunciate such truisms, but what is one to 
do {—that the likeliest cause is the recurr- 
ence of similar syllables. So does Dr 
Postgate, when rational enquiry suits his 
plan: at III iv 22 ‘me sat erit sacra plaud- 
ere posse uia’ we have a precise parallel : 
NV give sacra, FD media, L omits the 
word : Dr Postgate says (p. 39)— 


It would appear...that an epithet of ‘‘uia” was 
omitted...... Was this epithet ‘ sacra” or ‘‘media ” ? 
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I prefer “‘sacra” for two reasons. First it is a less 
obvious word to choose ; and secondly it explains 
the omission better, the scribe’s eye slipping from 
“886 to ‘‘sat.”’ 


Shall I then reply ‘ Dr Postgate would have 
done well to examine the apparatus criticus’ 
etc.? Not I: I commend him for following 
in this instance the dictates of reason, and 
encourage him to follow them elsewhere, 
even when it serves no cherished end. 

Another interpolation of N’s is defended 
by Dr Postgate on an earlier page, 24. At 
111 xiv 19 sg. N has ‘inter quos Helene 
nudis capere arma papijlis | fertur nec 
fratres erubuisse deos,’ U has ‘ nudis armata 
capillis’ (est armata F). I had said that 
armata was the original, ta was absorbed by 
the following pa or ca, and capere then 
inserted by N to prop the metre. L has 
since been collated, and it exhibits the very 
stage of corruption which I postulated: 
‘nudis arma capillis.” Now hear Dr Post- 
gate :— 


‘There has occurred one of the transpositions of 
words which......abound in Latin manuscripts. And 
the readings of O are derived from ‘‘arma cage 
cupillis”’ (tor papillis is found only in N), that of 
FDV armata by the loss of ze before pi [he means 
‘* the loss of pe before capi] and the change of ὁ to 
ἐ (F further intruding an est), that of L by the loss 
of one ca out of two [he means ‘‘the loss of cape”’),’ 


That zeal for N could enslave the reason 
and warp the judgment we knew; but 
apparently it can even cloud the :percep- 
tions: Dr Postgate with evident sincerity 
calls this ‘a more excellent way’ and 
seriously says that I should have adopted it 
if I had only remembered the compendium 
for per.! I trust my mental balance would 


1 In the same paragraph I am told, with a 
compliment to soothe my vanity, that at II xxviii 9 
I have not sufficiently regarded manuscript abbrevia- 
tions, because, the true reading being peracque, I 
quoted N’s per acquac as an example of its superiority 
to the other MSS, of which D has (and V_ probably 
had) pareque and Εἰ paremgue. ‘But’ says Dr 
Postgate ‘the original of the readings of all our MSS 
is neither ‘* pereque ” nor ‘‘ pareque” but ‘‘ peque” 
which L presents.” It pleases Dr Postgate to say 
so, but the statement has no other ground. That 
the readings of DVF are due to peque, which their 
common parent O had misinterpreted as pareque, is 
probable ; but 1 do not know what Dr Postgate 
means by saying that weque was the original of N’s 
per aequae: N, as he is aware, derives scores of 
readings from an older source than O, and there is 
not a hint that this source had peque rather than 
peraeque. The peque of L no niore tells for that 
opinion than the pereque of v for the contrary. But 
Ng I concede the point, what follows ὁ that ‘N 
is here no better than 1), V or F [Dr Postgate does 
not really mean ‘or Εἰ] ; for it has misdivided the 
word, while they have wrongly expanded the 
abbreviation.” Then N is better, becatse truth is 
inore obscured by wrongly expanding the abbrevia- 


have sustained even that recollection. The 
slips of the pen which I correct within 
square brackets are quite of a piece with 
the whole. 

I return to p. 72 :— 

‘In the much-canvassed omissions of N I find no 
evidence of design. LII x 17, 18 were obviously 
omitted throngh homoiovteleuton, ‘‘ caput” ending 
16 and 18. The omission of III xi 58’—he might 
add II xxii 50—‘ must have been a pure accident... 
...And if so, why should we assume design at III ix 
85% Mr Housman does not ; and yet of II xxxiv 
83, one out of two places where N omits the end of 
a line, the part most liable to injury, he says that 
‘*the scribe saw the line was nonsense and desisted 


from finishing it. 


The places where N omits the end of a 
line are not two but five: II xxxiv 53 
nec si post Stygias aliquid restabit erwmp- 
nas, 83 nec minor his animis aut sim 
minor ore canorus, III i 27 Idaeum Simo- 
enta Iouis cunabula parui, v 39 sub terris 
sint iura deum et tormenta gigantum, IV 
iii 7 te modo uiderunt iteratos Bactra per 
ortus. In one, II] i 27, the reading of Ὁ 
is certainly, in another, III v 39, possibly 
interpolated ; so that N’s omissions may 
there be placed to its credit. In the three 
others the omitted words present obvious 
difficulties ; and I inferred that N omitted 
them because of those obvious difficulties. 
It never occurred to me to reason, as Dr 
Postgate does, that a MS which omits some 
things by accident is not likely to omit 
other things on purpose :, when a man is 
charged with murder it is not thought much 
of a defence to say. that he has frequently 
committed homicide by misadventure. But 
to proceed : when I write ‘the scribe saw 
the line was nonsense and desisted from 
finishing it,’ Dr Postgate thinks it an 
answer to remark ‘Presumably then he was 
not the same scribe who a few pages on at 
III v 35 writes ‘“‘cur serus uersare boues et 
flamma boon.”’ There is no support for 
any such presumption. When Dr Postgate 
on p. 37 wrote of D ‘Metre is the ground 
for the impudent alteration in IV viii 58 
“Teia petebat aquas” for “clamat,” the 
seansion Teii being unknown to the scribe,’ 
I did not answer ‘ Presumably then he was 
not the same scribe who twenty-seven lines 
above Lad written “ Teia lucos”’; nor do I 
now say that presumably the Dr Postgate 
who wrote p. 37 of this treatise was not 
the same Dr Postgate who wrote p. 72. 
tion than by misdividing the word. It will be 
observed that Dr Postgate’s zeal for N has here 
succumbed to his tenderness for L. 

On p. 23 an equally baseless charge of neglecting 
abbreviations is brought against Mr Leo and supported 
only by flat contradiction. 


“- 


This flamma boon reappears on p. 66. 
Baehrens and I consider that all which N 
derives from O it derives through ® or 
through A and not through a third inde- 
pendent channel. Dr Postgate is anxious, 
in the interests of N, to believe the con- 
trary ; so he cites III v 35 where DV have 
rightly ‘cur serus uersare boues et plaustra 
Bootes, FL flamma palustra, N flamma 
boon, and comments as follows :— 


‘Unless N’s unintelligible and unmetrical reading 
was ‘‘reverentially copied” from the unknown Z, 
we must suppose it was derived either from A or 
from Φ, that is flamma boon from plaustra bootes or 
from flamma palustra !, or else admit that N may be, 
what Baehrens and Mr Housman say it is not, an 
independent witness to the reading of O.’ 


This is no way to argue, ‘unless a is 
true, either 6 or ὁ must be true, but ὦ is 
absurd, therefore let us hope that ¢ is true’: 
a logician would attempt to show some 
reason against a. But that is what Dr 
Postgate cannot even aitempt; for he be- 
lieves that many of N’s readings were rever- 
entially copied from Z. Nor is this the 
only flaw in the reasoning. To suppose that 
Aamma toon was derived from flamma palus- 
tra is doubtless absurd ; but it is not there- 
fore absurd to suppose that it was derived 
from ®. Baehrens and Dr Postgate and I are 
all agreed that N is an independent witness to 
the reading of ®; and the phenomena here 
will be perfectly explained by supposing 
that & had flamma boones (boones is in Par. 
8233 and Vrb. 641) with plaustra in the 
margin as a correction of flamma, and that 
in one apograph plaustra was mistaken for 
palustra and substituted not for famma but 
for boones and so produced the flamma 
palustra of FL, while in another apograph 
the correction was neglected and flamma 
boones descended with only the loss of the 
last syllable into N. The explanation, 
though I do not pledge myself to it, is 
absolutely perfect, and Dr Postgate’s in- 
gennity, which fabricated on N’s behalf the 
wonderful scheme to justify nudis capere 
arma papillis, was quite equal to devising 
it ; but apparently he will not take so much 
trouble unless he sees hope of arriving 
thereby at some welcome conclusion. 

This ends what I have to say on Dr 
Postgate’s spirited attempt (pp. 61—74) 
to re-establish chaos amongst Propertius’ 
MSS. He calls it (p. 74) ‘a toilsome though 
necessary examination of the past in 
Propertian criticism,’ The attempt to find 
grounds for groundless opinions is likely to 
be toilsome ; but the necessity seems to have 
been purely subjective. 
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If it were not for the humour of the 
situation I might well resent the tone of 
placid assurance in which I, who think 
before I write and blot before I print, 
am continually admonished by the author 
of this pamphlet. Hitherto I have noticed 
only those references to myself which are 
connected with the tenour of these remarks; 
but I will here cite two more, because they 
show, better perhaps than anything yet 
quoted, what a bewildering disputant Dr 
Postgate is. The question is asked, whence 
did f and v derive their genuine readings 
which often agree with N? Dr Postgate 
writes on p. 60 that they ‘seem to be de- 
rived from a source similar to N,’ and adds 
this note : 

‘Mr Housman says these readings were derived 
‘*from the same lost MS whence N derives them.” 
This cannot be proved or disproved and comes in 
the end to the same thing, that is identity of source.’ 


A reader who finds this minute observation 
standing in a note all by itself, and sees 
words of mine quoted within inverted 
commas, will probably suppose that I really 
did say what Dr Postgate imputes to me. 
Perhaps I should have been right if I had; 
but itso happens that I did not. I tran- 


scribe the sentences which Dr Postgate had - 


under his eyes, J.P. xxii. pp. 114 sq. : 


The simplest hypothesis is that which I have 

embodied in my stemma codicum: that f and v 
derive these elements from the same lost MS whence 
N derives them......1f however any one should prefer 
to say that f and v derive their genuine readings not 
from the same exemplar as N but from another MS 
closely resembling it, I should be unable to confute 
his opinion, just as he would be unable to substan- 
tiate it. 
Not only therefore did I not say what 
Dr Postgate represents me as saying, but I 
did say, before him, what he represents as 
being a criticism of his own, that ‘this 
cannot be proved or disproved.’ His mis- 
statement is harmless, and I acquit him of 
any intention either to garble or to 
plagiarise ; but he has done both. 

The second example is more injurious. Mr 
Leo, who in 1880 denied all value to AFDV, 
said that any vulgar MS of the better sort 
would serve to check the testimony of N 
by: ‘librarii errores arguere ualebit e 
melioribus uulgaris notae libris quicumque 
eligetur.’ I said ‘ We have tried and con- 
demned the only three [Groninganus, Peru- 
sinus, Hamburgensis] among the vulgar 
MSS which have been selected by any recent 
critic. When Mr Leo specifies his selections 
it will be possible to examine their merits : 
till then it must suffice to say that I have 
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scrutinised the mass of critical material 
collected by Burmann and Hertzberg without 
discovering a fragment of genuine tradition 
unknown to us from NAFDVfv.’ Dr Post- 
gate (pp. 74 sq.) first imputes to Mr Leo 
an opinion which he has never expressed, 
‘that $ [=the vulgar MSS] may yet have 
some revelations in store for us,’ and then 
represents my remarks as an unsuccessful 
attempt to combat that opinion :— 

‘Mr Housman, criticising this opinion,’—which I 
had never heard of,—‘declares that ‘‘he has 
scrutinised the mass of critical material collected by 
Burmann and Hertzberg without discovering a frag- 
ment of genuine tradition unknown to us from 
NAFDVfv.” ‘To scrutinise a collection as inaccurate 
as Hertzberg’s would appear to be a waste of time ; 
and a scrutiny of Burmann’s edition did not save 
Lachmann, according to Mr Housman, from ‘‘ erring 
grievously and disastrously.” Dismissing then this. 
argument, if argument it be,’ and so on. 


The misrepresentation is of course uninten- 
tional and only proceeds from indistinctness 
of thought ; but could an unluckier occasion 
have been chosen for this air of triumph ? 

Neither the conception nor the execution 
of the pamphlet entitles it to so long a 
criticism ; but it is the work of a scholar 
who has done much better work before, and 
to whom Propertius and I are both of us 
considerably indebted. I should add that pp. 
42-58 give interetting information about 
various MSS, and that the excerpts from 
Parisinus 8233 and Vrbinas 641, as I con- 
jectured in J.P. xxii p. 125 that they would 
be, are even valuable and seem to show 
that the former at any rate deserves col- 
lation quite as much as L, 


A. E. Housman. 


JUVENAL, 541. VII. 165. 


Quantum vis stipulare et protinus accipe 
quid do 
Ut totiens illum pater audiat. 


Tus passage has baffled the ingenuity of 
commentators. The teacher of rhetoric is 
represented as complaining to a friend about 
the misery of listening to the ‘crambe 
repetita’ of his pupil in the declamation 
class. He is willing to give any sum his 
friend likes to bargain for, on condition 
that the dreary task of listening be trans- 
ferred from the master to the boy’s father. 
So far all is plain. But what is the exact 
meaning of ‘et protinus accipe quid do ut 
totiens illum pater audiat’? What reading 
is to be adopted; and what punctuation ἢ 
Are we to read ‘quid do’ or ‘quod do’; 
and is there to be a note of interrogation 
after ‘audiat’? ‘Quid do’ is the reading 
of P, and is so quoted by Priscian: ‘quod 
do’ is the correction of the manus altera 
in P, and appears in the majority of MSS. 

Mr. Mayor in his earliest edition read 
‘quid do,’ and defended the reading in the 
following note: ‘The reading “quod do” 
is easier, but “guid” seems correct. The 
words of the demand would be: “ Quid das 
ut toties illum pater audiat?” A third 
party asks the rhetorician (i.e. stipulatur) : 
“ What will you give the father to hear his 
son, as you do, every sixth day?” et protinus 
accipe is a parenthesis. The whole verse 


then means: ‘Make the demand ‘ Quid 
das ἄρ. in any sense you please, and I lay 
down the amount in hard cash.”’ In the 
edition of 1880 ‘quod do’ is printed, and in 
the commentary this reading is illustrated 
by ‘accipio quod dant,’ from Cic. de jin. 
ii. ὃ 83. A note by the late Prof. 
H. A. J. Munro is quoted, proposing to 
accept ‘ quid do,’ but dealing with the words 
in a new way: ‘Quid may perhaps be right: 
quantum vis stipulare et protinus accipe— 
quid ? do ut totiens &e. [accipe] quid ? says 
the one to whom the offer is made: “ receive 
what?” Then the other do ut (e.g. accipe 
ut) “why I give on condition that”’ d&e. 
Weidner, in his edition of 1873, printed 
‘Quantum vis stipulare? en protinus accipe ! 
quin do’ ἄσ. ; that is to say, he took ‘stipu- 
lare’ as an infin., and recast the rest of the 
passage, which is translated in the note: 
‘Welche Summe willst du wetten? Siehe 
ich biete dir die Summe sofort! ja ich zahle 
dirs auf der Stelle.’ In the edition of 1889 
he returns to the ordinary reading, giving 
‘quid do’ and printing a note of interro- 
gation after ‘audiat’ (as does Biicheler-Jahn 
1886). He now translates the passage : 
‘Bedinge eine beliebige Summe, ja du 
kannst sie sofort in Empfang nehmen, ich 
gebe sie (die Summe) unter der Bedingung’ 
ἄς. But there seems no trace of an interro- 
gation here: and Weidner adds: Die 
Werte sind freilich iiberflussig und wahr- 
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scheinlich korrupt. The note in Pearson 
and Strong’s edition (1892) is ‘Quid do is 
the reading of P., stipulare and protinus 
accipe are to be taken in close combination : 
* “ask for what you like and get it ; what do 
I give that his father may hear him?” &c. 
The idiom of a present tense implying a 
future meaning, “what will I give?” is 
quite common in English as in Latin.’ 

It is impossible to be satisfied with these 
attempts, which seem to be a violation both 
of Latin and English: nor does ‘quid do’ 
satisfy the ear from the point of view of 
rhythm. In the uncertainty in which the 
passage is left, I will hazard one more 
attempt, and will suggest that the reading 
‘quid do’ is an old textual error for ‘ quid- 
dam,’ which seems to be quite possible 
palaeographically. Adopting this conjecture, 
I would translate : ‘ Bargain for as large a 
sum as you like, and take something at 
once, on condition that’ &e. This seems to 


give a force to protinus, which is generally 
left without sutficient emphasis. The words 
are colloquial in style, and the irritated 
rhetorician may be supposed to say—‘ You 
may get any reasonable sum you please out 
of me—here, take this to go on with !—on 
condition’ ἄς. It will be naturally said 
that we should expect ‘aliquid’ or ‘ partem,’ 
or some such word, and not ‘quiddam’ ; 
and this is a very just criticism. But in 
the colloquial language of Plautus we find 
‘quiddam’ used of something definite, as in 
Most. v. 1, 53 est consulere igitur quiddam 
quod te cum volo; Bacch. v. 2, 56 pudet 
dicere me tibi quiddam, where Philoxenus 
is going to tell the story of his passion. 
1 shall be glad if some student of Juvenal 
will help either by corroborating this con- 
jecture or by showing its unreasonable- 


ness. 
W. W. Merry. 


LUCILIUS I. 24 (MULL.), 30 (LACH). 


Tuts fragment is found in Nonius 427, 4 
and reads in the MSS. :— 
vultus item ut facies mors citer morbus 

venenum. 

This was emended in the editio princeps 
to citra, and by Scaliger in Dousa’s ed. to 
icteru’. Neither of these conjectures com- 
mends itself. Citra does not seem to 
supply the required sense, to say nothing 
of usage, and icterus is too unusual a word 
to be accepted without very conclusive 
evidence. Lachmann reads acer, for which 
Plaut. Men. 5, 2,119 morbum acrem ac durum 


can be cited as a parallel, although modern 
editors following Spengel read acutum. 

I would suggest taeter or teter, as being 
not too far removed from the MSS. reading, 
and fitting what seems to be the meaning of 
the passage. Teter is now considered the 
correct form, but if ἐδέθη" was used in the 
MSS. the corruption to citer would be still 
easier, For taeter morbus cf. Catullus 76, 
25 :— 

Ipse valere opto et taetrum hunc deponere 
morbum. 
Batu 


NOTE ON INTERCALATION IN THE ATTIC YEAR, 


Thue. iv. 118 § 12 with 119 § 1 makes 
the Athenian 14th of Elaphebolion in 
424/3 B.c.=the Spartan 12th of Geraistios. 
Thue. v. 19 § 1 identifies the Attic Elaphe- 
bolion 25th in 422/1 B.c. with the Spartan 
᾿Αρτεμισίου τετάρτῃ φθίνοντος. From these 
passages whimsically prodigious inferences 
have been drawn (see Miiller’s Handb. d. ΚΙ. 
Alt.-Wiss. vol. i. p. 750/1). The matter is 
disposed of simply enough however by 


supposing (1) that at Athens in 424/3—a 
leap-year with an intercalated month of 
twenty-nine days properly—the extra day 
was attached to Scirophorion (cf. C.J.A. ii. 
263) and that 422/1 had a day intercalated 
before Elaphebolion (C.I.A. i. 273 gives 
us 384, 355 days for 424/3 and 423/2). Thus 
the interval between the two Attic dates 
is 722 days. (2) At Sparta there is a leap- 
month either in 424/3 or 423/2, and, as there 
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is no evidence to show that τετάρτῃ φθίνοντος 
at Sparta was (as at Athens) the 27th in 
a hollow as much as in a full month, we 
may suppose Geraistios 424/3 and Arte- 
misios 422/1 to be hollow, and the last date 


31 
to be the 26th. We thus get 722 days 
again, the Lacedaemonians making one 
year contain 383, the other 354 days. 


T. NIcKLIN. 


SCHENKL'S EPICTETUS. 


Epicteti Dissertationes ab Arriano digestae, 
ad fidem codicis Bodleiani, recensuit 
Henricus Scuenkt. Accedunt Frag- 
menta, Enchiridion, Gnomologiorum Epic- 
teteorum reliquiae, Indices. Teubner. 
1894. 10 Mk. 


Tue importance of this edition consists 
in the fact that it is the first which is pro- 
fessedly based upon the readings of the 
Bodleian Codex (Cod. Gr. Mise. 251).! That 
this codex is the parent of all the known 
MSS. of the Dissertations was first proved 
by the late Mr. J. L. ἃ. Mowat in 1876, when 
he printed in the Journal of Philology (vol. 
vii. p. 60 ff.) a paper entitled ‘A Lacuna in 
Arrian.’ He there states that in collating 
this codex, to which his attention had been 
directed by Mr. Bywater and Mr. Hatch, 
he found one of the pages to be rendered 
partly illegible by a large smear-like blot, 
occurring in Bk. i. ch. 18, and corresponding 
to a lacuna marked in Upton’s and Schweig- 
hiiuser’s editions and in a Paris MS. used 
by the latter, but unnoticed in the older 
editions and in other MSS. 

Similar reasoning had been employed by 
Valentine Rose in 1871 (Hermes v. p. 360 
ff.) to prove that the Bodleian MS. of the 
Vita Pythagorae, which is bound up in the 
same volume with the Epictetus, was rightly 
stated in Coxe’s Catalogue to be the source 
from which the other existing MSS. had 
been derived. Rose adds that he had been 
informed by Mr. Bywater, ina letter written 
Dec. 26, 1870, ‘dass auch in der vorherge- 
henden wichtigen (iltesten und bisher un- 
benutzten) Texte von Arrian’s Disserta- 
tionen eine Rasur ganz ihnlichen Charakters 
vorkommt.’2 Mr. Schenkl informs us 
(p. xxiv.) that on reading Rose’s proof of 
the importance of the Bodleian MS. of the 

1 Not 257, as Schenkl prints at the beginning of 
his text. 

2 A quotation from Mr. Bywater’s letter follows, 
in which two erasures are mentioned, which were 
made (as it would seem) after the later MSS. had 
been copied from the Bodleian,’ but no mention is 
made of the earlier stain in i. 18, 


Vita Pythagorae, statim mihi suspicio orta 
est haud aliter rem se habere in Arriano 
Epicteteo, et codice ipso inspecto me haud 
Falso suspicatum esse facile intellexi. Etenim 
casu quodam satis iniquo factum est ut in 
libri Bodleiani folit 25 pagina antica macula 
adspersa....haud paucae litterae quae olim 
thi legebantur, non solum obscurarentur, sed 
etiam oblitterarentur....Cum igitur in hoc loco 
omnes dissertationum Epictetearum libri 
manuscripti lacunas exhibeant, quid certius 
quam ad unum omnes aut ex ipso Bodleiano 
aut ex eius apographis descriptos esse ? 
He does not give the date of his visit to 
Oxford in this passage, but on a later page 
(Ixvii.) we read: codicem pretiosissimum 
Bodleianum a. MDCCCLXXx1 admodum iuvenis 
non indiligenter contuli cum editione Dido- 
tiana ; detnde saepius ad eum reversus quo- 
tienscumque in Anglia commoratus sum iterum 
iterumque singulos locos examinavi. 

One would suppose from this statement 
that, till the time of Mr. Schenkl’s visit to 
Oxford in 1881, the existence of the tell-tale 
stain in the Bodleian Codex was a secret, 
not only to outsiders, but even to Oxford 
scholars and to the Librarian himself, and 
that it was left to Mr. Schenkl to discover 
it ; yet, as we have seen, it had been publicly 
announced by Mr. Mowat five years earlier ; 
and even if Mr, Schenkl was ignorant of this, 
he could hardly fail to have been informed 
of it by the Librarian when he asked leave 
to consult the MS. 

But though Mr. Schenkl makes no refer- 
ence to Mr. Mowat’s article in pp. xxiv. and 
Ixvii., where he assumes to himself the 
credit of proving the fact which Rose, or 
rather Bywater, had suggested, yet he dis- 
tinctly refers to it in p. xxxii. ἢ. in which 
he controverts Mowat’s guesses as to the 
history of the Codex, and again in p. xe. 
in which he gives Mowat’s conjectural 
filling up of the lacuna. Whether he made 
acquaintance with Mowat’s article before or 
after his visit to Oxford in 1881 is of little 
consequence. Mowat is the person to whom 
belongs the credit of establishing the 
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supremacy of the Bodleian Codex of Epic- 
tetus, and Mr. Schenkl has been guilty of 
an unpardonable breach of the comity of 
scholars in endeavouring to filch this credit 
from him. 

Passing on from the personal question, 
we have in the volume before us : 


(1) The Introduction, containing a chapter 
on the Life and Times of Epictetus and the 
History of the Dissertationes (pp. i.—xiv.), 
Testimonia Veterum de Epicteto (xv.—xxiii.), 
an account of the MSS. of the Dissertationes 
(xxiv.—l.), a comparison between the 
readings of the Bodleian and the quotations 
from Epictetus in Stobaeus and other ancient 
writings, also between the quotations found 
in Epictetus and the originals (1.—1xii.), 
editions of Epictetus (lxii.—lxx.), scholia 
copied from the Bodleian Codex by T. W. 
Allen (Ixx.—lxxxiv.), Adnotationis Supple- 
mentum (lxxxiv.—cxxii.) containing emen- 
dations by Reiske, Coraes, Elter and others, 
as well as further notes and corrections by 
the editor. 

(2) Text with critical notes (pp. 1—400), 

(3) Appendix containing Fragmenta Dis- 
sertationum (pp. 403—423), Enehiridion 
(424—460), Gnomologium Epicteteum Stobaet 
(461—478), Sententiae Codicis Vaticani 
(479—480), Μοσχίωνος γνῶμαι et ὑποθῆκαι 
(481---490). 

(4) Indices Nominum et Locorum (490 ---- 
501), Verborum (501—720). A facsimile of 
the page of the codex containing the famous 
smear is given at the end. 

The description of the Bodleian MS. 
and the faithfulness of the collation will be 
tested by Mr. Lindsay, who follows me. 
I shall confine my attention here to the 
actual Text in connexion with the Critical 
Notes and Supplement, and to the Index 
Verborum, merely remarking that the 
Introduction seems to be on the whole 
carefully written. 

In p. lxviii. the editor thus states the 
principle he has followed in framing his 
text, me imprimis id egisse ne a codicis 
memoria sine tusta causa decederem ; but he 
confesses that he finds he has too frequently 
substituted for the true reading of the 
Bodleian sive correctorum sive virorum doc- 
torum commenta : (he should certainly have 
added sive mea ipsius). In consequence we 
find the Adnotationis Supplementum full of 
retractations of the readings given in the 
text. In itself this proves perhaps nothing 
more than too great precipitancy, but the 
accepted readings, or the final emendations 
of the Supplement, are sometimes of such 


a nature as to excite grave suspicion as to 
the scholarship of the editor. 

I will begin with examples of improved 
readings due to the editor, which I have 
observed in looking through Book 1.1} 

C. 7, 3. ἢ τοῦτο λεγέτωσαν ὅτι οὐ συγκαθήσει 
εἰς ἐρώτησιν...ὃ σπουδαῖος, ἣ ὅτι συγκαθεὶς 
οὐκ ἐπιμελήσεται τοῦ μὴ εἰκῆ.. ἀναστρέφεσθαι. 
μὴ τούτων «δὲ; μηδέτερον προσδεχομένοις 
ἀναγκαῖον ὁμολογεῖν ὅτι κιτιλ. This is the 
ordinary text, δὲ being inserted with Sd. 
Ed. omits δέ with S, puts a comma after 
ἀναστρέφεσθαι, and changes μὴ to 7. 

C. 11, 28. ταὐτόν ἐστιν ἐπὶ πάντων τὸ αἴτιον 
τοῦ ποιεῖν τι ἡμᾶς ἢ μὴ ποιεῖν...τοῦ ἐπαίρεσθαι 
ἢ συστέλλεσθαι ἢ φεύγειν τινὰ ἢ διώκειν. 
Fortasse τοῦ φεύγειν Ed. 

C. 12, 30. τοιούτων αὐτῶν «“ὄντων;» οὐδεμία 
σοι δίδοται μηχανή ; Sb inserts ὄντων, Kd. in 
Suppl. proposes to omit αὐτῶν. 

C. 15, 8. ᾿ ἂν, ἐγώ σοι λέγω, προσδόκα. 
Ed. reads οὖν for ἂν found in all MSS. aud 
edd. 

C. 18, 9. εἰ σὲ δεῖ παρὰ φύσιν ἐπὶ τοῖς 
ἀλλοτρίοις κακοῖς διατίθεσθαι, ἐλέει αὐτὸν 
μᾶλλον ἢ μίσει. A corrector (Sc) wrote οὐ 
which was accepted by former editors ; but 
Schenkl restores εἰ, on the ground that ἔλεος 
itself is an emotion called out by the 
sufferings of others and, as such, discouraged 
by the Stoic rule, ef. iii. 18, 7 τί σοὶ καὶ τῷ 
ἀλλοτρίῳ κακῷ ; Ti. 22 δεῖ σοὶ μὴ ὀργὴν εἶναι, 
μὴ φθόνον, μὴ ἔλεον, and i. 28, 9 τί οὖν 
χαλεπαίνεις αὐτῇ ...ovxt δὲ, εἴπερ ἄρα, ἐλεεῖς ; 
where εἴπερ ἄρα shows that mercy is not com- 
mended unconditionally. 

C. 26, 13. ταράξας δὲ τὸν ἀναγιγνώ- 
σκοντα τοὺς ὑποθετικοὺς καὶ γελάσαντος τοῦ 
ὑποθεμένου αὐτῷ τὴν ἀνάγνωσιν ΣΣεαυτοῦ, ἔφη, 
καταγελᾷς. Ed reads ταράξας * ράξας 8, 
κράξας Se. Perhaps we should omit καί. 
Translate ‘When he had confused the 
reader of the hypothetical arguments and 
his teacher had burst out laughing, he 
turned to him and. said “ you are laughing 
at yourself.” ’ 

Some good readings may also be gleaned 
from the miscellaneous collection of emen- 
dations in the Supplement, e.g. 

C. 4, 31. Contrasting the honours paid to 
Triptolemus, the inventor of tke plough, 
with those paid to philosophers who have 
brought to light moral truths, Epict. says 
τῷ δὲ τὴν ἀλήθειαν εὑρόντι...οὐ τὴν περὶ τὸ 
Gv ἀλλὰ τὴν πρὸς τὸ εὖ ζῆν, τίς ὑμῶν ἐπὶ 
τούτῳ βωμὸν ἱδρύσατο; Here editors in 

1 § stands for the original reading of the Bodleian, 
Sd.c.d. for subsequent corrections, s for the later MSS., 
Schw. for Schweighiuser, Ed. for Schenkl, D for 
Diibner’s text in the Didot series, 
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general have followed later MSS. in 
reading περὶ τοῦ ζῆν. Reiske’s emendation 
πρὸς τὸ ζῆν, published for the first time in 
Schenkl’s Supplement, applies better to the 
invention of Triptolemus and gives a more 
pointed antithesis to the words which 
follow. 

C. 6, 20. αἰσχρόν ἐστιν τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ ἀρ- 
χεσθαι καὶ καταλήγειν ὅπου καὶ τὰ ἄλογα, 
ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον ἔνθεν μὲν «ἐκεῖνα καταλήγει:» 
ἄρχεσθαι, καταλήγειν δ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ὃ κατέληξεν ἐφ᾽ 
ἡμῶν καὶ ἡ φύσις. Reiske’s insertion seems 
necessary to distinguish between the starting 
point (ἄρχεσθαι) of man and brute. 

C. 8, 13. εἰ δὲ καλὸς ἦν Πλάτων...ἔδει κἀμὲ 
καθήμενον ἐκπονεῖν ἵνα καλὸς γένωμαι... ὡς τοῦτο 
ἀναγκαῖον πρὸς φιλοσοφίαν; Insert with 
Reiske ὃν after ἀναγκαῖον. 

C. 15, 2. οὐκ ἐπαγγέλλεται φιλοσοφία τῶν 
ἐκτός τι περιποιήσειν τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ: εἰ δὲ μή, 
ἔξω τι τῆς ἰδίας ὕλης ἀνέξεται. Read with 
Reiske ἀναδέξεται. 

C. 24, 6. λέγει ὅτι 6 θάνατος οὐκ ἔστι κακόν, 
οὐδὲ γὰρ αἰσχρόν’ λέγει ὅτι εὐ δο ξ ία ψόφος 
ἐστὶ μαινομένων ἀνθρώπων. οἷα δὲ περὶ πόνου, 
οἷα δὲ περὶ ἧδον ἧς, οἷα περὶ πενίας εἴρηκεν. 
Here Elter has restored ἀδοξία (the reading 
of 8) instead of Upton’s conjecture εὐδοξία, 
and altered ἡδονῆς into ὀδύνης, as the context 
treats only of resisting trials. Cf. for the 
former c. 30, 2 φυγὴν καὶ φυλακὴν καὶ δεσμὰ 
καὶ θάνατον καὶ ἀδοξίαν τί ἔλεγες ; 


In general however I do not think that 
the present text can be regarded as an im- 
provement on Diibner’s: many of the alter- 
ations are unnecessary, some impossible, and 
on the other hand a reading which had 
neither sense nor construction has been 
occasionally left unaltered, without even 
the warning of an obelus to the unwary 
reader. 

I proceed to give examples of each 
sort. Unless otherwise stated the text and 
small-type notes are those of the present 
edition. 

C. 1, 3. ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε μὲν ἄν τι γράφῃς τῷ 
ἑταίρῳ, δεῖ τούτων ὧν γραπτέον, ἡ 
γραμματικὴ ἐρεῖ: πότερον δὲ γραπτέον τῷ ἑταίρῳ 
ἢ οὐ γραπτέον ἡ γραμματικὴ οὐκ ἐρεῖ. 

ὅταν Sb in marg. | ἂν 8. (i.e. avreypdons) | 
ἑτέρωι S, corr. Sd (item v. 5) | ὧν C. Schenkl, 
τῶν S, sed fortasse gravius mendum latet | ὅταν 
μὲν ἀντιγράφειν δέῃ, τούτῳ τί ed. Trinc. | γραπ- 
(ον 8), γραπτέων Sd. 

Here ὅτε has no construction and δεῖ 
τούτων ὧν γραπτέον does not give the 
required sense. In the Supplement 
Elter proposes 6 τι μέν, dv τι γράφῃς τῷ 
ér., δεῖ (sc. γράφειν) τούτων τῶν γραμ- 
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μάτων, which is, I think, right if we 
change 6 τὶ into ὅτι (the true reading 
of 8, as we learn from Mr. Lindsay’s 
remarks below) and omit the mis- 
leading explanation in brackets. The 
editor unfortunately adds mihi iam 
dudum tale quid requiri videbatur ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅτε μὲν av (tamquam ὅταν μέν) τι ypadys 
τῷ ἕτ. διὰ τίνων γραμμάτων γραπτέον. 

C. 1, 7. τὴν χρῆσιν τὴν ὀρθὴν ταῖς φαν- 
tacias. Here the note is: fort. τῶν φαν- 
τασιῶν, though Upton had cited χρῆσις 
τέκνοις and χρῆσις γήρᾳ from Stobaeus, and 
Schw. had referred to similar constructions 
in Polybius. 

C.1, 13. τί οὖν ; μή te μικρά σοι φαίνεται 
ταῦτα ; μὴ γένοιτο. ἀρκῇ οὖν αὐτοῖς ; εὔχομαι ἢ 
δὲ τοῖς θεοῖς. 

ἀρκῇ 8, ἀρκῆν S, ἀρκεῖ Sb, ἀρκοῦ s | εὔχου ed. 
Trine. | δὲ] ye wnus 8, δὴ C. Schenkl. Supp). 
malin aut εὔχομαι" νὴ τοὺς θεούς, aut cum Schw,. 
εὐχαρίστει (7. εὐχ. οὖν vel εὐχαριστῶ) τοῖς θεοῖς 
seribere. 


The reading of the text seems right 

enough if ye be substituted for δέ: ‘ Are 

you content with your lot?’ ‘At any 

rate I pray the gods to make me so.’ 

Cf. c. 11, 38 ἀπὸ τῆς σήμερον τοίνυν 

ἡμέρας οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἐπισκοπήσομεν...οὔτε 

τὸν ἀγρὸν οὔτε τὰ ἀνδράποδα... ἀλλὰ τὰ 
δόγματα. Εὔχομαι, ἔφη, also iv. 1, 151. 

C. 1, 20. ἀλλὰ καὶ ἔτι πρότερον προσελθόντι 

τῷ ᾿Επαφροδίτῳ [τῷ κυρίῳ] τοῦ Νέρωνος καὶ 

ἀνακρίνοντι αὐτὸν ὑπὲρ τοῦ συγκρουσθῆναι “ ἄν 

τι θέλω᾽, φησίν, ᾿ἐρῶ σοῦ τῷ κυρίῳ.᾽ 
προσελθόντ ἃ S (προσελθόντα unus s) τῷ 
scripsi, τις S, del. s. | κυρίῳ! ἀπελευθέρῳ ed. 


Trinc. | delevi verba τῷ κυρίῳ ut ex τ. 18 
repetita, Suppl. τις temptare non debebam. 


But τις is not in the least wanted : the 
subject is Lateranus, as in the preceding 
sentence. Schw. considered it to be a 
marginal query, ‘who is he alluding 
to?’ ; but it is simpler to explain it as 
a dittographia of the preceding syllable. 
There seems no occasion for the article, 
as Ἐπαφροδίτῳ is anarthrous in ec. 26, 
12 and elsewhere. Instead of τῷ κυρίῳ, 
which may have been a marginal note 
to remind the reader that Epaphr. had 
been the master of Epictetus, we 
should perhaps read Allo which would 
be easily lost after AITw, the confusion 
between the long and short vowel, and 
the loss or addition of the ¢ subser. 
being not unfrequent in this MS. 

C. 1, 32. ἀποθανεῖν pe δεῖ. εἰ ἤδη, ἀπο- 
θνήσκω" κἂν per’ ὀλίγον, νῦν ἀριστῶ τῆς ὥρας 
ἐλθούσης, εἶτα τότε τεθνήξομαι. 
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κἂν per’ (ἡ, Schenk], καὶ per’ δ, εἰ μετ᾽ ed. 
Trine. 

In a distinct alternative εἰ is evidently 
required. 

C. 4, 34. μαθεῖν τί ἐστι θάνατος, τί φυγή, 
τί δεσμωτήριον, τί T νοσκώνιον, ἵνα δύνηται 
λέγειν ἐν τῇ φυλακῇ ᾿ὦ φίλε Κρίτων κ.τ.λ. 

locus varie emendari potest: τί vda<os, ti> 
κώνειον, vel τί νοσοκομεῖον (νοσοκόμιον) conieci ; 
τί κώνειον vel τί τὸ κώνειον 5, 
The reference here seems to be to 
judicial penalties, with a special allusion 
to Socrates in the final words ; which 
forbids the reading νόσος or νοσοκόμιον. 
Why not τίνος κώνειον ; ‘Whose is 
hemlock,’ i.e. ‘ What sort of person it 
was for whom (the draught of) hem- 
lock was reserved ?’ 

C. 6, 9. After speaking of the argument 
from final causes in the case of sensible 
objects and our bodily appetites, Ep. con- 
tinues οὐδὲ ταῦτα ἐμφαίνει τὸν τεχνίτην ; ἀλλὰ 
ταῦτα μὲν «οὕτω!» ἡ δὲ τοιαύτη τῆς διανοίας 
κατασκευή... οὐδὲ ταῦτα ἱκανὰ κινῆσαι... «πρὸς τὸ 
«μὴ; ἀπολιπεῖν τὸν τεχνίτην ; 

οὕτω Stob., om. ὃ, οὔπω Meineke. Suppl. οὕτω 
quod apud Stobacum legitur obelo notat E. sic 
interpretans ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν (sc. ἐμφαίνει) ἡ δὲ 
τοιαύτη τ. δ. κατα 'κευή (sc, οὐκ ἐμφαίνει). 
Surely there cannot be a doubt that 
οὔπω with interrogative is the true 
reading: ‘Do not these things either 
prove a divine artist? If however 
these are not yet enough to prove 
it, go on to the processes of mind,’ 
Below, μὴ is inserted from Stob. and 
Sc: I preter to omit it with S and to 
read ἀπολείπειν with Stob. understanding 
it in the sense ‘to admit,’ (which is 
common in later philosophy, though 
not recognized in L. and 8.) ef. Philo- 
demus περὶ εὐσεβείας (p. 84 Gomp.) εἰ 
καὶ ἀπέλειπον τὸ δαιμόνιον, ὥσπερ οἱ μὲν 
οὐκ ἀπέλειπον, ἕνα θεὸν λέγουσιν εἶναι... 
πλανῶσιν 8 ὡς πολλοὺς ἀπολείποντες, 
Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. vii. 55 where 
ἀπολείπειν κατάληψιν is opposed to 
ἀναιρεῖν. 

C. 6, 10. (We not merely receive imprints 
from the objects of sense) ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐκλαμ- 
βάνομέν τι καὶ ἀφαιροῦμεν καὶ προστίθεμεν Kai 
συντίθεμεν τάδε τινὰ δι᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ νὴ Δία μετα- 
βαίνομεν ἀπ᾿ ἄλλων ἐπ᾽ ἄλλα τινὰ «οὐχ!» 
οὕτω πως παρακείμενα. 

τάδε «καὶ τάδε: Meineke, πάλιν Wachs- 
muth. | τινὰ οὐχ scripsi, τὰ 8, om. Stob., de 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄττα cogitaveral Wachsmuth, ἄλλα τούτοις 
πως Schw., ἀλλὰ οὐδαμῶς Upton. Suppl. 
συντίθεμεν «τὰ μὲν δι᾽ ἄλλων: τὰ δὲ [τινὰ] δι᾽ 
αὑτῶν Reiske, συντ. τοιάδε τινὰ δι᾽ αὐτῶν 
Coraes. 


The text of 8 is quite right. Treating 
of the way in which the intellect deals 
with the impressions of sense, Epictetus 
mentions selection, abstraction, com- 
position [οὗ imaginary individuals (rade 
τινὰ) such as the centaur or chiwaera }, 
analogical reasoning in cases where 
there is a natural correspondence. Cf. 
Sext. Emp. cited by Schw. 

C. 6, 14. ἐκείνοις μὲν (86. τοῖς ἀλόγοις men- 
tioned before) ἀρκεῖ τὸ ἐσθίειν... καὶ τἄλλ᾽ ὅσα 
ἐπιτελεὶ τῶν ἀλόγων ἕκαστον. 

τῶν del. 5} ἀλόγων 8" ͵ρβὶ, αὐτῶν S. 
The corruption in Κα (τῶν αὐτῶν) is more 
easily explained from αὐτῶν than from 
τῶν ἀλόγων, not to mention that the 
latter comes in awkwardly after ἐκείνοις. 

C. 7, 6. τῷ βουλομένῳ ἐν χρήσει νομίσματος 
μὴ διαπίπτειν ἀρκεῖ τοῦτο ἀκοῦσαι, διὰ τί τὰς 
μὲν δοκίμους δραχμὰς παραδέχῃ, τὰς δ᾽ 
ἀδοκίμους ἀποδοκιμάξεις; Οὐκ ἀρκεῖ. 


ou € 
παραδέχῃ ct ἀποδοκιμάζεις S, quibus correcturis 
probatis διότι s. 
The reading of the later MSS. (ddr 
with the imperatives) makes very good 
sense: ‘Is it enough for one who 
would guard against taking bad money 
for good, merely to be told that “thou 
must accept the genuine coin and 
reject the spurious”? It is not enough.’ 
Schw. has pointed out that διότι con- 
stantly bears the sense of ὅτι in later 
Greek, and is often written διὰ τί in 
the MSS. He would make a similar 
correction in c. 10, 7 ἐγὼ λέγω ὅτι ἄπρακ- 
τόν ἐστι τὸ ζῷον ; μὴ γένοιτο. ἀλλὰ διὰ 
τί ἡμεῖς οὐκ ἐσμὲν πρακτικοί; where 
however the editor keeps to the old 
reading without even mentioning Schw.’s 
certain emendation. In the present pas- 
sage διὰ τί is equally unmeaning. 

C. 7, 32. Epictetus, being blamed by 
Musonius for failing to detect an omission 
in a syllogism, replied od yap οἶμαι, 
φημί, τὸ Καπιτώλιονκατέκαυ σα. 

οὐ γὰρ οἶμαι scripsi, οὐχ οἷον μὲν S, οὐχ οἱονεὶ 
Elter | κατέκαυσα scripsi, κατεσκεύασα S, κατέ- 
σκαψα s | μὴ yap, ἔφην, τὸ K. ἐνέπρησα wnus 8. 


No scholar will deny that the reading 
ascribed to unus s is infinitely more 
vigorous and idiomatic than any of the 
alternative readings. That of S reads, 
as Schw. has remarked, like a marginal 
interpretation. Also the word ἐμπί 
apne ‘to set fire to’ is more suitable 
than κατακαίω ‘to burn down,’ and it 
is repeated in the next sentence. The 


| 
Ϊ 3: 


difficulty is, how should this, if it be 
the true reading, get into wnus s, i.e. 
into a MS. derived from δ, It is too 
bold and too good for a scribe’s emen- 
dation. Turning to the notes in 
Schw.’s edition, we find that the 
authority is Upton’s codex (of which I 
shall have more to say hereafter) and a 
Paris MS. in ora, which might be a 
correction from some _ independent 
source. The reading of S (κατεσκεύασα) 
may be, as Ed. conjectures, a corruption 
of κατέκαυσα, which may itself have 
formed part of a marginal gloss in the 
original MS. from which S was de- 
rived. 
U. 8, 16. The good of man consists in ποιὰ 
προαίρεσις [φαντασιῶνἾ. 
φαντασιῶν delevi, «καὶ χρῆσι5- φ, vel 
«χρηστικὴ:- φ. Schw. 

The phrase χρῆσις φαντ. occurs in 
ce. 20, 15 οὐσία δ᾽ ἀγαθοῦ χρῆσις οἵα δεῖ 
φαντασιῶν, and in it. 1, 4 ἡ οὐσία τοῦ 
ἀγαθοῦ ἔστιν ἐν χρήσει φαντασιῶν, while 
ποιὰ προαίρεσις is identitied with the 
οὐσία ἀγαθοῦ ini. 29, 1. The two might 
therefore be very well combined here, 
as they are in c. 30, 4 τὰ ἀγαθὰ τίνα 
ὑμῖν ἐδόκει ; προαίρεσις ota δεῖ καὶ χρῆσις 
φαντασιῶν, also in ii. 22, 29: ini. 22, 
103, in which case the omission of 
καὶ χρῆσις might easily come about 
by the eye passing from the termina- 
tion of προαίρεσις to that of χρῆσις. On 
the other hand, what explanation can be 
given of the interpolation of such a 
word as φαντασιῶν | 

C. 9, 11. Ep. has been grieving over the 
necessity of putting spirit into his hearers ; 
he would have preferred to have had occa- 
sion to restrain their impetuosity, μηχανώ- 
μενον... μή τινες ἐμπίπτωσιν τοιοῦτοι νέοι« οἵ; 
ἐπιγνόντες τὴν πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς συγγένειαν, καὶ 
ὅτι δεσμά τινα ταῦτα προσηρτήμεθα τὸ σῶμα 
καὶ τὴν κτῆσιν.. ὡς βάρη τινὰ ἀπορρίψαι θέλωσι 
καὶ ἀπελθεῖν πρὸς τοὺς συγγενεῖς. 

<ot> add. s. Suppl. νέοι «ἵν» E 
propter θέλωσιν (an <ot ἂν!» ἴ); sed vide an 
seribendum sit sine ulla mutatione ph ἐμπίπτωσι 
(audi els ἀπορίας vel ἀτυχίαν) τοιοῦτοι νέοι 
ἐπιγνόντες .. συγγένειαν καὶ, ὅτι (quoniam)...Big, 
ὡς βάρη.. ἀπορρίψαι θέλωσι : facilior sane esset 
verborum conformatio si supplere liceret καὶ 
<paddyres> ὅτι vel tale quid. Nune nodum 
puto solvit E duabus litteris insertis : μὴ < ty > 
τινες ἐμπίπτωσιν. 

The reading of the text makes excel- 
lent sense with the slightest possible 
departure from 8: ‘taking measures to 
restrain the impetuosity of youngsters 
so high-spirited as to desire to depart at 
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once and join the kindved deity.’ The 
deplorable emendations of the Suppl. 
are due to a misunderstanding of the 
construction. The subjunctive (θέλωσι) 
follows the relative, as it does in iv. 
11, 35 ἰδοὺ πρεσβύτης... .ᾧ τις υἱὸν παραδῷ 
μαθησόμενον ecce senex cui filium in 
disciplinam tradat aliquis. 

C. 9, 16. When God gives the signal, καὶ 
ἀπολύσῃ ὑμᾶς ταύτης τῆς ὑπηρεσίας tor’ a7 ε- 
λεύσεσθε πρὸς αὐτόν. 

ἀπελεύσεσθε Hlter, ἀπολύεσθε S. 


The MS. is quite right: ‘When He 
dismisses you, then and not till then, 
depart.’ 

C. 11, 2. πῶς τι οὖν χρῇ τῷ πράγματι; 
read with Upton and Schw. τί οὖν; πῶς 
χρῇ. ἃ reading not even mentioned in the 
note. 

C. 16, 19. οὐκ ἔδει τινὰ εἶναι τὸν... ὑπὲρ 
πάντων ᾷδον τα τὸν ὕμνον τὸν εἰς τὸν θεόν ; 


διαδόντα S, corr. 8, an ἰδίᾳ ᾷδοντα ἵ 


The correction is wrongly assigned 
to 8; it ix due to Schw. who gives as 
the readings of the inferior covices 
διαδιδόντα Or διαδόντα : Upton’s codex 
has διδόντα. The Ed.’s suggestion is 
needless : AIAONTA easily passes into 
AIAONTA or AIAAONTA. 

I must be content to cite only a few out 
of the many passages I had marked in 
which the editor seems to me to have gone 
astray. I will merely note here some more 
general sources of error. 

The scribe of the Bodleian codex is very 
careless in the insertion or omission of the 
article and of ἄν. The editor has corrected 
this in c. 4, 23 <rd> οἴμοι after Schw., 6, 3 
<ra> ὁρατά after Schw., 6, 9, ἡ προθυμία 
<> πρὸς τὴν συνουσίαν where the second ἡ 
is inserted on the authority of Stobaeus and 
the first ἡ should probably be omitted on 
the same authority, 6, 42 [ra] ἐγκλήματα 
omitted with s, and elsewhere; but he has 
failed to make a necessary correction in 2, 6 
μαθεῖν «τὴν!» τοῦ εὐλόγου καὶ ἀλόγου πρόληψιν 
with 8,11, 18 <rot> φεύγειν (αἴτιον) τοῦτο 
αὐτὸ ὅτι ἔδοξέν σοι with D, 14, 10 ἐπέχεσθαι 
ὑπὸ «τῆς;» σκιᾶς ἣν ἡ γῇ ποιεῖ with Stob., 16, 
12 ἐπὶ τῶν γυναικῶν....ἐν «“τῇ;» φωνῇ τι ἐγκατέ- 
μιξεν ἁπαλώτερον with D, 20, 11 ἐπὶ δὲ «τοῦ;» 
ταλαιπώρου ἡγεμονικοῦ .. . πᾶσαν φαντασίαν 
παραπροσδεχόμεθα with 1), 22,6 ἐντεῦθεν ἡ 
ἀρχὴ «τῆς; μάχης with 8,20, ὅ τοῦτον <rov> 
ἀπολογισμόν with D. In the same way I 
think we should correct 28, 18 (the houses 
of men and nests of storks were fired. It 
matters little: else show me) τί διαφέρει 
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οἰκία ἀνθρώπου καὶ νεοσσιὰ πελαργοῦ ὡς οἴκησις. 
ὅμοιον οὖν ἐστὶ πελαργὸς καὶ ἄνθρωπος ; τί 
λέγεις ; κατὰ τὸ σῶμα ὁμοιότατον. [πλὴν ὅτι 
μὲν ἐκ δοκῶν καὶ κεραμίδων καὶ πλίνθων οἰκοδο- 
μεῖται τὰ οἰκίδια, ἡ δ᾽ ἐκ ῥάβδων καὶ πηλοῦ. 
quae post ὁμοιότατον in S leguntur, Upt. post 
οἴκησις transponendo, alii aliis modis servare 
statuerunt, ego ut glossema cicci. 

Upton is undoubtedly right. The 
sentence is necessary, and has not the 
least the look of a gloss. What is 
required is the insertion of the article 
between ὅτι and μέν. I had thought of 
τὰ, but from Mr, Lindsay’s remarks it 
appears that the original reading of S 
was 6 δ᾽ ἐκ ῥάβδων (referring to πελαργός) 
instead of ἡ δ᾽ (referring to νεοσσιά), 
so that we should probably read oixo- 
δομεῖ (the -rar being due to dittography 
of τὰ) and insert ὃ before μὲν, ‘the man 
builds his habitation of beams &c., the 
stork of clay.’ I think also that ri 
λέγεις has got displaced from before 
ὅμοιον. 

Again with regard to ἄν, this is corrected 
by Ed. in 15, 8 μηδ᾽ οὖν ἐγώ σοι λέγω, προσ- 
δόκα, Where 8 has μὴ δ᾽ ἂν, and in 11, 32 κἂν 
μεταδόξῃ οὐκ ἂν ἀπελεύσῃ, Where Suppl. has 
ἂν del. Cor., puto in archetypo seriptum fuisse 


av απ 

απελευσῃ vel aved., but he has left it in 11, 
27 οὐδὲν ἦν τὸ κινῆσάν σε...πρὸς τὸ ἀφεῖναι τὸ 
παιδίον ;... ἀλλὰ τοιοῦτόν τι ἄν, οἷον καὶ ἐν 
Ῥώμῃ τινὰ ἣν τὸ κινοῦν, where I think we 
should either change ἂν into ἦν or at any 
rate insert ἦν after it, ‘it must have been 
something of the kind of which we had an 
instance in Rome.’ 

"Av is omitted where we should have 
expected it, not only in 14, 13 τίνι yap ἄλλῳ 
κρείττονι...φύλακι παρέδωκεν ἡμῶν ἕκαστον ; 
where we learn from the note that ἂν was 
inserted by Upton and Schw., but also in 
16, 20 εἰ γοῦν ἀηδὼν ἤμην, ἐποίουν τὰ τῆς 
ἀηδόνος where Coraes inserted ἂν, and in 29, 
51 εἰ δὲ... ἐδεδώκει ἀπόφανσιν...τί ἐγεγόνει τῷ 
συνημμένῳ; where there is no remark, but 
we should probably insert av. 


The editor speaks contemptuousiy of what 
is known as Upton’s codex: de codice illo, 
si dis placet, ab Uptono saepissime adhibito 
diligentius disserendum esse videtur, ne cui 
Sraudi sit fucata eius auctoritas, ut fuit 
Schweighausero &e. (p. xxvii.). But Upton 
is perfectly open in his description of what 
he calls his codex : it was a copy of the ed. 
pr. (A.D. 1535) lent to him by Harris, on 
the margin of which some readings had been 
added by an unknown scholar, who stated 


that these readings were taken from an- 
other copy of the ed. pr. which Cardinalis 
Salernitanus ad codicis Vaticani exemplar, 
quantum coniectura assequi possum, emendari 
curaverat. Hisce vero diebus, cum annus 
ageretur a Christo nato 1548, alium nactus 
codicem manuseriptum 6 bibliotheca Cardinalis 
Carpensis, quem Albertus ille pius...a Georgii 
Vallae haeredibus...emerat, cum eo itidem, 
quod videbatur emendatissimus, hune etiam 
contuli, ac summa cura et diligentia quicquid 
inerat diseriminis, nullo adhibito  selectu, 
annotavi. This second codex is still pre- 
served in the Library at Modena, where it 
was identified by Mr. T. W. Allen, and is 
described by him in the Class. Rev. iii. p. 14 ; 
but the writer of the note seems to have had 
no certain knowledge as to the first codex, 
and it has not yet been identified with any 
one of the three Vatican MSS. (64, 325, 1374) 
mentioned in Schenkl’s preface. No one has 
ventured to accuse Upton of fathering 
emendations of his own upon his ‘codex,’ 
as Ursinus has been accused of doing, but 
Schenkl suggests that emendations of Wolf 
and other editors may have found their way 
into it. If so, it must have been at a 
period subsequent to the date named by the 
former owner of the codex, since Wolf’s 
ed. did not appear till 1560. Anyhow the 
readings which follow are not given by any 
editor before Upton. I have already said 


‘that the reading of this ‘codex’ in ο. 7, 32 


seems to be independent of 8, and derived 
from a better MS. The following readings 
seem to me to favour the same conclusion :— 

7, 18. (If the premisses remain unaltered 
such as they were when they were conceded, 
we must abide by our concessions) πᾶσα 
ἀνάγκη ἡμᾶς ἐπὶ τῆς παραχωρήσεως ἐπιμένειν 
καὶ τὸ ἀκόλουθον αὐτοῖς προσδέχεσθαι... οὐδὲ 
γὰρ ἡμῖν ἔτι οὐδὲ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς συμβαίνει τοῦτο τὸ 
ἐπιφερόμενον, ἐπειδὴ τῆς συγχωρήσεως τῶν 
λημμάτων ἀπέστημεν. [Thus printed with 
lacuna by Ed.] 


Post προσδέχεσθαι suppl. Upt. “ὁ cod.’ hace μὴ 
μενόντων δὲ αὐτῶν ὁποῖα παρεχωρήθη καὶ ἡμᾶς 
πᾶσα ἀνάγκη τῆς παραχωρήσεως ἀφίστασθαι καὶ 
τοῦ τὸ ἀνακόλουθον τοῖς αὐτοῖς (αὐτῶν 
Schw.) λόγοις προσδέχεσθαι; lacunam 
indicavi. 

From Schw.’s note we learn that the 
real reading of the last clause in the 
‘codex’ was τὸ ἀνακόλουθον αὐτοῖς λόγοις 
προσδέχεσθαι, which Schw. emended by 
inserting τοῦ before τὸ, and reading 
τοῖς αὐτῶν (understanding this in the 
sense of τοῖς ἡμῶν αὐτῶν). I should 
prefer to read αὐτοῖς simply, con- 
sidering λόγοις to be a marginal ex- 
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planation. But does not the fact of 
such alterations being necessary prove 
that Upton’s filling up of the lacuna is 
not the conjectural emendation of an 
ingenious scholar, but a tradition of 
the original reading, which was _ lost 
through homoioteleuton (προσδέχεσθαι) 1 

25,4. τὰ σὰ τήρει ἐκ παντὸς τρόπου, τῶν 
ἀλλοτρίων μὴ ἐφίεσο. τὸ πιστὸν σόν...τίς οὖν 
ἀφελέσθαι δύναταί σου ταῦτα. 

lacunam notavit Upt. ὁ. cod. sed quod supplevit 
τὸ αἰδῆμον σόν vix sufficit: possis de εὔγνωμον, 
ὕσιον, κόσμιον al. cogitare. 

I do not see why it should be necessary 
to mention more than two specially human 
characteristics. In c. 28, 21 τὸ αἰδῆμον, τὸ 
πιστόν, TO συνετόν are the three selected. In 
ce. 4. 20, ii. 2. 4, 9. 11, iii. 17. 3, iv. 1, 161, 
Enchir. 24. 3, 4, we have simply these two. 

10, 10. τίς ἐστὶν ἡ τοῦ κόσμου διοίκησις Kat 
ποίαν τινὰ χώραν ἐν αὐτῷ ἔχει τὸ λογικὸν 
ζῷον; 

αὐτοι ὃ, αὐτῷ Upt. ec. cod., αὐτῇ 8. 

19, 11. γέγονε γὰρ οὕτως τὸ ζῷον: αὑτοῦ 
ἕνεκα πάντα ποιεῖ. καὶ γὰρ ὃ ἥλιος αὑτοῦ ἕνεκα 
πάντα ποιεῖ καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν αὐτὸς ὁ Ζεύς. 


λοιπὸν Upt. 6. cod., λυπηρὸν S. 


It should have been mentioned that Upton 
on the authority of his codex also inserted 
ὥστε after ζῷον and changed the first ποιεῖ into 
ποιεῖν, in both which changes he is followed by 
Schw. It certainly reads better to have the 
law laid down first in the infinitive, and 
then that.the examples should follow in the 
indicative. 

28, 19. οὐδενὶ οὖν διαφέρει ἄνθρωπος πελαρ- 
γοῦ; μὴ γένοιτο: ἀλλὰ τούτοις οὐ διαφέρει. τίνι 
οὖν διαφέρει; ζήτει καὶ εὑρήσεις ὅτι ἄλλῳ 
διαφέρει. 

Here there is no note, but Upton writes 
noster codex ὅτι ὅλῳ διαφέρει, which is cer- 
tainly far more vigorous : ἄλλῳ adds nothing 
to what has been said before, and does not 
prepare the way for the list of qualities 
which follow. 

It may perhaps be worth while to mention 
that the readings in the ‘ Codex’ are some- 
times introduced by an ἴσως or an ἄλλως, 
which might seem to indicate that they were 
taken from a MS. which had been annotated 
by a Greek scribe. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


BODLEIAN MS. OF EPICTETUS. 


In appending to Mr. Mayor’s review an account of Prof. Schenkl’s collation of the 
Bodleian MS. of the Dissertations I have had to depart from my original intention. I had 
meant to give a full list of the instances in which Prof. Schenkl’s account of the readings 
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It only remains for me now to speak of 
the Index, which is a work of immense, but 
not altogether intelligent industry. It has 
the advantage over Schweighiiuser’s in con- 
taining, so far as I have been able to test it, 
every word which occurs in Epictetus and 
almost every instance of the use of each word, 
but the words are given without explanation 
and without context, except occasionally to 
show the construction ; and important or pe- 
culiar uses are often smothered among the 
unimportant. Thus, under the heading év, no 
notice is taken of the use of ἐν for εἰς ini. 
11, 32 ἐν ‘Poy ἀνέρχῃ and ii. 20, 33 ἀπελθεῖν 
ἐν βαλανείῳ, indeed the references themselves 
are altogether wanting, though special atten- 
tion had been called to it in Schw.’s lex. So 
the unusual form ἀνέστακα does not appear 
under ἀνίστημι. though in Schw.’s lex. we 
read ‘Jn praet. perf. notione activa, rariori 
usu βωμοὺς πάντες ἄνθρωποι ἀνεστάκασι i. 4, 
30.’ The peculiar use of ἔρχομαι ini. 1, 4 
ἡ λογικὴ δύναμις πόσου ἀξία οὖσα ἐλήλυθε and 
in i. 7, 12 ἐλήλυθεν ἡμῖν περὶ τῶν συνα- 
γόντων λόγων πραγματεία is in no way dis- 
tinguished from the common use. Under 
ὅς ὁ. conj. (p. 635, col. 1) i. 9, 11 οἷ.. θέλωσι 
is omitted. Under ὅταν no instance of the 
omission of the verb is noted, though stress 
was laid on this in pp. xci. and xxxix. If 
the reader is puzzled with the construction 
i. 2,17 σὲ ἔδει φροντίζειν πῶς ἂν ὅμοιος ἧς 
τοῖς ἄλλοις and looks for πῶς ἄν in the 
Index, he will tind πῶς 6. conj. and then πῶς 
ἄν ὁ. opt., but no πῶς ἄν 6. conj.; only at the 
end of the article, half a page below, comes 
‘de πῶς ἄν vide av.’ No reference is made 
to the position of the indefinite τις at the 
beginning of a sentence, as in iii. 1, 14 τινά 
ποτ᾽ ἀκούω ἸΠολέμωνα, 5, 6 τί ποτε μὲν γὰρ 
ποιοῦντά σε δεῖ καταληφθῆναι. The use οἱ 
ὥφελον, as a particle, with the indicative is 
unnoticed in such passages as li. 18, 15 
opedov τις ἐκοιμήθη, li. 22, 12 ὥφελον ἐγὼ 
ἐπύρεσσον, ii, 21, 1 ὥφελον τύχην εἶχον, Which 
are not even referred to at all. Under αὐτός 
we find the startling statement that in 
i. 25, 24 εὐθὺς γὰρ αὐτὸ ς κατ᾽ ἐμαυτοῦ δηλῶ, 
τίνι ἁλωτός εἶμι, the reading of 8 (ἐμαυτός) 
is fortasse recte. 

J. B. Mayor. 
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of the MS. required correction, but I soon found that to do this would take up too much 
space. I must content myself therefore with cautioning the reader of this edition against 


attributing infallibility to its statements about the Oxford codex, and with giving some 
instances (all taken from Book i.) which will justify this caution. 


(1) Words wrongly omitted :— 


Schenkl. 


Epist. § 1.---τοιαῦτα. 

Cap. xi. § 3.—rovrov. 

Cap. xiv. ὃ 7.—évOpwriver. 
Cap. xix. Tit.—rvpavvovs. 
Cap. xxv. ὃ 4.—éray τὰ. 


τὰ τοιαῦτα. 
τούτου γ᾽. 

a > 
τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων. 
τοὺς τυράννους. 
ὅταν περὶ τὰ. 


(2) Words wrongly inserted :— 


Cap. iv. ὃ 3.— πρὸς. 
9.--τί δ᾽, 

Cap. xvii. § 16.---οὗτος 6. 

Cap. xxix. ὃ 28.—6 λόγος. 


(3) Confusion of Words :— 


Epist. Tit.— εὖ πράττειν. 

Cap. i. § 81.---παρεσκευακέναι. 
Cap. ii. § 4.— iro. 

Cap. iv. ὃ 1.--- κακά. 

, Cap. ν. § 32.---ἀπολυθωθῆ. 

§ 9.---ἀποτέτμηται. 


Cap. vi. § 41.---οὐδ᾽, 

Cap. ix. § 30.—ém. 8S. 

Cap. x. ὃ 3. --ἐπαγγελλόμενος. 

Cap. xii. § θ.---ἐπιμελουμένων. 

Cap. xiv. ὃ 10.---μέμψεσθαι. 

Cap. xxii. § 0.--- γενέσθαι. 
10.—«iow. 


Cap. xxvi. ὃ θ0.--- θέλων. 


χαίρειν. 

παρεσκεύακέ μοι. 

ἀπὸ. 

καλὰ (A rec. in ras.) 

ἀπολιθωθῆ. 

ἀποτέτμηκ[εν 1] (The last two letters have 


been concealed by the binding.) 


μηδ᾽. 

ἔτι. 8. 
ἐπαγγελόμενος. 
ἐπιμελομένων. 
μέμψασθαι. 
γίνεσθαι. 
ἐστιν. 


θέλω. 


(4) Confusion of Contractions :--- 


Cap. ii. § 36.—éorw. 

Cap. vi. § 34.--- ἔστιν ἤδη καὶ πάρεστιν. 
Cup i. § 8.--- ἑτέρῳ 

Cap. ix. § 30.—*r’ ἀλλότρια ἀποδιδοὺς (mg.) 


ἔσται. 
ἔσται ἤδη καὶ πάρεσται. 
ἑταίρῳ S. 


τὰ ἀλλότρια ἀποδιδόντος (mg.) 


Traces of at least three correctors (Schenkl’s Sd, Sc, Sd) are clearly present in the 
MS. ; and there were probably more than three. Sb and Se seem to me not later than 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. But the MS. must be examined by a specialist 
in Greek palueography before it can be decided how many correctors there were, what 
were their dates, and which corrections should be referred to each. Since Prof. Schenkl 
himself admits his doubts about referring this or that reading to Sb, Se or Sd, I need 
not mention cases where he seems to me to be in error, but will pass on to a matter 
of much greater moment— 
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Schenkl. 
Cap. 1. § 3.—ére. 
§ 30.—ér6e. 
Cap. vii.§ 20.---συγκαθήσει S. 
Cap. xii. ὃ 20.---οἶσθα. 
Cap. xii. § 30.—éywv...dyvon* (corr. -εῖς). 
Cap. xvii. § 11.----μῶν ὡς. 
Cap. xxv. ὃ 14.--- οὗ. 
Cap. xxviii. § 18.---ἡ δ᾽, 
Cap. xxix. ὃ 21.---τοσοῦτον (corr. τοσού- 
των). 


Catulle et ses modéles, par Grorces LaraYeE, 
Maitre de Conférences a la Faculté des 
lettres de Paris. Hachette. 1894. 


ΤῊΙΒ essay is an owvrage couronné by the 
Academy of Inscriptions, and is an attempt 
to answer the question, How much is 
Catullus indebted to the Alexandrian poets, 
how much to the older Greek lyrists? Such 
a subject is on the face full of difficulties. 
The Greek lyric poets, except Pindar, exist 
only in fragments ; an ode as nearly complete 
as Sappho’s Ode to Aphrodite, is rare and 
exceptional. Thus the very basis of a 
really adequate judgment is wanting: for 
no one can appraise a poet fairly unless he 
has at least some one complete work befure 
him. From this point of view then the 
comparison is unequal : for the Alexandrian 
poets are well preserved, and have come 
down to us not in fragments, but entire. 
The Jdylls of Theocritus, the Argonautics of 
Apollonius of Rhodes, the Alexandra of 
Lycophron, the Hymns of Callimachus, the 
astronomical poem of Aratus, have come to us 
in a form more or less complete: we can see 
perfectly the aim of each poet and the amount 
of success with which he worked it out. 
We can understand why it was that the 
Alexandrian poets so greatly influenced the 
Romans. Whereas from the short frag- 
ments of the lyric poets we can only arrive 
at the most imperfect apprehension of their 
distinct form ; and when the question—how 
much they affected any given Roman poet 
—is raised, can give little more than an 
approximate answer. 

There is another difficulty which besets 
the question; the absolute loss of so much 
literature which may have contributed to 
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(5) Passages where the original reading is ignored or wrongly given :— 


LAFAYE ON CATULLUS. 


MB. 


ὼν 1) (corr. ἐλθὲ). 
συγκαθήσεις S. 
οἶσθας (corr. -θα). 
ἔχεις.. ἀγνοῶν (corr. ἔχων... ἀγνοεῖς). 
μόνως (corr. μῶν ὡς). 
οὐ (corr. οὗ). 
ὁ δ᾽ (corr. 7 δ᾽). 


ὅτε). 


τοσούτων (corr. τοσοῦτον). 


W. M. Linpsay. 


mould a writer, Catullus or whoever it 
may be. Any one who reads M. Lafaye’s 
account of the hendecasyllable before Catul- 
lus will feel how difficult his task has been 
simply from want of materials. The hen- 
decasyllable is Catullus’ most successful 
experiment : we are curious to learn who 
had used it before him, what poems of any 
considerable length had been composed in 
this metre, and what kind of subject had 
been treated in it. But the actual specimens 
of pre-Catullian hendecasyllables are few, 
isolated, and insignificant; if there was 
nothing more than we have, Catullus may 
almost claim to be the inventor of this 
metre, so perfectly new is the development 
he has given it, and so various the tones 
which it assumes in his hands. But it is 
more than probable that specimens of 
Greek hendecasyllables were familiar to him 
which have perished entirely: and that 
these were known also to Catullus’ older 
contemporary, Furius Bibaculus, 

Mr. Lafaye’s book is open then to a criti- 
cism which is, at starting, inevitable: it 
is obliged to be tentative, conjectural, and 
in not a few cases unconvincing. Of this 
the author is himself perfectly conscious : 
in discussing the two poems on the Sparrow, 
which have many forerunners in Greek litera- 
ture, but are essentially an original inspira- 
tion of Catullus, he cites Meleager’s well- 
known elegiacs to a locust, and even 
Archias’ epigram on a cicada killed by ants, 
and then after justly contrasting the effect 
produced by Catullus’ Passer with these 
light and somewhat frivolous effusions, con- 
cludes that it is impossible to say to what 
extent Catullus was consciously imitating 
either these or any other Greek model: ‘il 
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n’a point sous les yeux un livre choisi entre 
beaucoup d’autres dans sa bibliothéque et 
ouvert ἃ une page determinée. 1] a modelé 
sur les ouvrages des maitres, non pas son 
poéme, mais son esprit.’ Elsewhere he is 
more positive and, as I think, less satis- 
factory. For my own part I should not 
venture to say that the fragments of Calli- 
machus’ tambi are sufficient to give us an 
adequate idea of their general effect, or of 
the temper in which they were written : nor 
would it seem possible to me to elicit from 
a comparison of these with the fragments 
of Archilochus which of the two Catullus 
imitated. And is it not trifling to attempt, 
in the tenuity and fragmentary state of our 
knowledge, to suggest four various modes 
in which Catullus may have imitated 
Archilochus (p. 12) ? 

These are the weaknesses of a work 
which has many recommendations of style 
and treatment. The questions raised by M. 
Lafaye are very generally those which recur 
most to a student of Catullus, in other 
words, those which from a literary point of 
view are the most interesting. Such are 
the following. Had C. any predecessor in 
the pure iambic poems Phaselus {116 and 
Quis hoc potest uidere? Considering the 
frequency with which the pure iambic 
senarius occurs in Greek tragedy, it is 
remarkable that so few entire poems thus 
composed are extant. Again, in what sense 
was it true that Horace, not Catullus, was 
the first to introduce to Latium the iambi 
of Archilochus? The question is thus 
answered by M. Lafaye. Horace borrowed 
from Archilochus the metrical form of his 
Epodes, and little besides. Catullus took 
from him his vehement and choleric tone, 
his subjects, and much of his diction ; little 
or nothing of his metre. The answer is 
plausible and may be true; but as no one 
entire poem of the Parian is preserved, the 
explanation must remain a conjecture for 
want of sufficient materials. It is not even 
impossible that Archilochus wrote some 
pure iambic poems (see 775. 41, 44), and that 
these were directly copied by Catullus in 
Quis hoc potest uidere? while Horace, a 
thorough Caesarian and somewhat a con- 
temner of Catullus, purposely overlooked 
this Archilochian inspiration as hateful to 
the Caesars and a thing which they would 
gladly forget or ignore. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
M. Lafaye’s work is the chapter on Catullus’ 
hendecasyllables. Here, if anywhere, the 
poet is most original, and the fatiguing 
effort of tracing the source of his inspira- 


tions is little required and only rarely 
successful. But, to make up for this, M. 
Lafaye gives us a lively and very well 
written account of the growth of . the 
Roman hendecasyllable, with an abstract, 
generally more or less full, of each of the 
finer Catullian specimens. He accentuates 
the two conflicting tendencies under which 
the poet wrote them ; on the one side the 
literary aspiration to reproduce for his 
countrymen the free abandon of Greek life, 
its absolute indifference to politics, its happy 
absorption in the trifling business of the 
moment whether love or little incidents of 
life and society ; on the other the old ethos 
of Republican Rome, which centred every- 
thing in the state and thought it unworthy . 
of true Romans to obtrude upon the public 
notice any exhibition of private, especially 
erotic, feeling. It is of course the Greek 
that prevailed: but the Roman was also 
deep in Catullus, and displays itself in such 
confessions as xvi. 3 


Qui me ex uersiculis meis putastis 
Quod sunt molliculi parum pudicum 


and 13 
male me marem putatis 


and such excuses as the famous and, since 
Oatullus, again and again repeated 


Nam castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum, uersiculos nihil necessest. 


It is this plain-spoken Roman feeling 
which accounts for and to some extent 
justifies the coarse language which Catullus 
habitually allows himself—the pedicabo ego 
uos et trrumabo, the pathice et cinaede, Xc., 
which defy translation and almost transcend 
the licence of Plautus and the Comic writers. 
It is impossible, here, not to think of Lucilius, 
and the loss of that first Latian Satire in 
which we should no doubt have found things 
far more shocking than anything in the 
poet of Verona. But the conflict of Greek 
and Roman tendencies which Catullus knew 
how to adjust, took in Lucilius the unfor- 
tunate line of mixing Greek and Roman 
words in a hodge-podge which has proved 
fatal to the preservation of his satires: we 
cannot compare him with Catullus in point 
of nude coarseness—the only one in whicl 
any comparison was possible—because the 
extant Lucilian remains are too short to 
justify it. 

M. Lafaye, in the course of this section, 
contrasts Catullus’ hendecasyllabic Minister 
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uetuli puer Falerni with Horace’s Persicos 
odi, puer, apparatus. Each is very short, of 
seven and eight lines respectively: each 
addressed to a young slave. But in deli- 
cacy Horace’s ode has a decided advantage : 
Catullus does not shrink from the ‘ hardi- 
esses de l’expression’ ; Postumia is ebriosa 
acina ebriosior; water is called uini per- 
nicies. Teetotalers may rejoice to think 
that this, the single poem in which Catullus 
makes wine his subject, is by no means one 
of the most felicitous of his attempts. How 
far more graceful is the six-line hendeca- 
syllabic to Juventius, Mellitos oculos tuos, 
luuenti! None, indeed, of Catullus’ poems 
exceed in tenderness the cycle of those 
addressed to young friends of his own sex. 
M. Lafaye well says, in contrasting Cat. ix. 
{to Veranius just come back from Spain) 
with Hor. C. i. 36 (to Plotius Numida), ii. 7 
(to Pompeius Varus), the first ‘n’est qu’un 
cri de joie et de tendresse,’ while Horace 
scatters flowers to strew the path of his 
friends, recalls the memories which endear 
them, and dwells complacently on the festal 
preparations which await their arrival. I 
suspect that two recent articles in Philo- 
logus by the veteran Duntzer, in which the 
claims of Horace as a lyrist against Catullus 
are strongly and even violently asserted, are 
much influenced by this and similar con- 
siderations. Certainly Horace is a much 
nearer approach to the modern ethical 
standard, while Catullus represents the old 
Greek, ‘more purely pagan, and sensuous 
feeling. This question—Horace or Catullus 
the greater lyrist !—-diseussed by Munro in 
a well-known chapter of his Hlucidations, 
is very well treated by Lafaye, pp. 133 sqq. 
He finds the difference to lie much in 
the formal character of either poet’s lyrics. 
Catullus has no idea of a set ode, with 
its learned digressions and harmonious 
balance of parts. Each hendecasyllabic 
is the expression more or less spon- 
taneous of the feeling of the moment: 
its Greek prototype is oftener an epigram 
than a lyric. ‘This point, which is only 
slightly worked out, is likely to receive new 
attention from the increasing interest in 
Greek epigram evinced by the newly- 
published edition of the Anthologia Palatina 
by Stadtmiiller, as well as by Reitzenstein’s 
Epigramm und Skolion. 

The chapter on the Vuptials of Peleus and 
Thetis (\xiv.), which M. Lafaye justly calls 
a misnomer, is to me less interesting. To 
my judgment it is unnecessarily long. On the 
main question which it raises—-How are we 
to account for the disproportionate extent 


of the episode of Ariadne betrayed by 
Theseus!—a great deal of Alexandrian 
literature is cited, and it is no doubt here, 
if anywhere, that Catullus kept close to 
Alexandrian prototypes. But it is very 
disappointing to find no allusion to the 
newly-discovered fragments of Callimachus’ 
Hecale, which throw a flood of light on the 
Callimachean conception of Epyllion, 
and which would have supplied M. Lafaye 
with a still unransacked mine of quite new 
materials. As it is, there is little in the 
four sections into which he has divided his 
discussion (Le Conte épique) which has not 
been said before: and the comparison of 
betrayed love as depicted by Euripides, 
Apollonius Rhodius and Catullus, though 
just, is needlessly minute and even some- 
what tiresome. It would have been more 
to the point to have dwelt at greater length 
on more special details of Catullus’ 
Epyllion-—e.g. the inartistic repetition of 
particular words like mens, animus, pectus ; 
the recurrence of the same rhythmic type 
in the composition of the hexameter, so far 
removed from the variety of structure in 
the hexameters of Catullus’ Greek models, 
and specially from the J/ecale, a priceless 
addition to our knowledge of Callimachus 
and full of promise for future researchers 
and wiser editors than Otto Schneider ; or 
again to have compared it with the extant 
Culex and Ciris, the latter of which is pro- 
bably the best surviving specimen of Roman 
Epyllia, and exhibits some strange points of 
agreement with the earlier and of course 
far simpler work of Catullus, Perhaps too 
we might complain that the chronology of 
Ixiv., I mean the date of its composition, is 
not even touched upon. 

The section on the Elegies is slighter, but 
more interesting. It touches the question 
whether Catullus translated closely in his 
Coma Berenices ; Μ, Lafaye’s remarks here 
should be compared with his previous criti- 
cisms (much against me) of the poet’s trans- 
lation (li.) of Sappho’s ode Φαίνεταί μοι κῆνος 
ἴσος θεοῖσι. I am obliged to confess that 
his reasonings on this much-debated point 
and his animated defence of Catullus’ devia- 
tions from Sappho, as well as of the in- 
tegrity, as it stands, of the seemingly 
unconnected strophe Otium, Catulle, tibi 
molestum est, have not convinced me. As 
to the Coma, there is great reason for 
suspecting that the Latin version is not very 
close to the original : would not Callimachus 
have thought it very inferior to his doubt- 
less elaborately finished original? In the 
discussion on Ixviii. the adaptation of lyric 
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forms to elegy is treated at some length: 
the question of Alexandrianisms is here very 
prominent and, though the absence of any 


extant Callimachean model gives to the dia-. 


tribes of a long series of scholars on I]xviii. 
an inevitable fluctuation and uncertainty, 
the really salient characteristics of the 
poem—distinguishing it from every other 
existing Roman elegy—are well brought 
out, 

The conclusion emphasizes the difference 
between the first division of Catullus’ poems 
(i—Ilx.) and the rest. The Alexandrian 
influence is far more perceptible in this 


latter and much larger portion than in the 
more purely lyrical. Little weight however 
can be attached to Bihrens’ theory that 
Catullus began with imitating Sappho and 
the Aeolian school and only later at the 
suggestion of Calvus (why not Cinna?) came 
to Alexandrian models : equally problematic 
is the counter view that Ixv., lxvi., lxviii. 
preceded the lyrics. Few, I think, can 
doubt that the candida diva of Ixviii. is 
= and if so, it must have been written 
ate, 
Rosinson ELtis. 


TYRRELL AND PURSER’S LETTERS OF CICERO, VOL. IV. 


The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero. 
Edited by R. Y. Tyrre.t, Litt. 
D.,  Regius Professor of Greek, 
Trinity College, Dublin; and L. C. 
Purser, Litt. D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College. Vol. IV. Dublin 
University Press. 1894. 


THE great work of Professor Tyrrell and 
Dr. Purser proceeds at a_ sufficient pace, 
if we allow its scope and dignity. The first 
volume appeared in 1879, and was re-edited 
in 1885; the second in 1886; the third 
in 1890. The present volume brings us 
down to Letter 544 (Fam. xiii. 16), the last 
before the death of Tullia. As there are only 
about 320 letters remaining, covering a period 
of just two years and a half—letters for the 
most part of no great length or difficulty— 
and as the need for excursuses and long 
introductions diminishes with the advance 
of the work, we may perhaps fairly expect 
that the whole will be completed in one more 
volume, to appear about 1898. The editors 
themselves must be very glad to be getting 
at last in sight of land. 

I have already, on more than one occasion, 
been permitted to express the general ap- 
preciation of this work in the Classical 
Review ; I need, therefore, now only deal 
with a few special features of the present 
volume, and note some selected passages. 

In the critical department a change has 
been made in accordance with the sugges- 
tions of Mendelssohn in his edition of the 
Epp. ad Fam. published last year, and very 
meekly accepted by the editors (benigne 
admoniti, p. 445). This consists chiefly in 
the substitution of P, a codex in the Paris 


Library, which was very slightingly treated 
in vol. i., ed. 2. p. 82, for T, a codex in the 
Library of Tours, described in detail, ἐδ. p. 
78. In vol. ii. p. lx. it was maintained with 
much emphasis that T was not descended 
from P, but the editors have now very 
frankly withdrawn from their position, con- 
vinced by Mendelssohn’s arguments, The 
other changes are the discarding with con- 
tempt of a Harleian MS. used formerly, and 
the citation throughout of a Palatine MS. 
(598), which had been already described, 
vol. ii. p. Ixxxiii. but is now treated as a 
more important authority (p. c.). 

It is most unfortunate that the text and 
notes seem to have been finally printed off 
and dismissed before the introductory part 
was written at all. On p. lxxxv. the editors 
warmly express their obligations to UO. E. 
Schmidt’s work (1893), and say : ‘if we had 
had the advantage of his guidance when 
originally arranging the order of the letters, 
that arrangement would have been much 
improved.’ Accordingly the order and dates 
of the letters in the text are often ad- 
versely commented on, sometimes in Part I. 
(e.g. p. liv.), sometimes in Part III. of the 
Introduction—a most perplexing and irri- 
tating arrangement, which is made worse by 
not being specially pointed out anywhere. 

The same explanation seems necessary for 
the absence of notes where they are greatly 
needed. For example, on Letter 304 (Att. 
vii. 11),any one might well be astonished to 
find no note on tota haee Campana, which 
necessitates either a forced meaning to be 
given to haec, or the theory that Campana 
(the Med. reading for Campania) was used of 
the Roman Campagna before the Augustan 
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period. The discussion of this will be found 
on p. xiv., but there is no reference to it in 
the notes. Again there is a cursory ex- 
planation of Caelianum ilud in Letter 398 
(Att. x. 12), but it is only defended and 
treated fully on p. xl., to which there ‘is no 
reference in the note. So also the difficulty 
about Balbus entering the senate (Letter 
396; Att. x. 11) is only discussed on p. 
Ixvii. Surely all this confusion might well 
have been avoided. A preface is often, per- 
haps generally, the last written part, but it 
ought to be written before the subjects it is 
intended to modify are put out of hand. 

I will now select a few passages in which 
the view taken by the editors seems to call 
for some discussion. 

Ep. 333 (Att. viii. 3, 4).—They here, quite 
rightly, I think, accept the reading invite 
(for in te) cepi Capuam, with the marginal 3 
of the Med., pointing out not only how 
easily ui (here, by the way, misprinted 27) 
would fall out as a dittography after in, but 
also that Boot’s objection to invite as not 
Ciceronian ignores the invitius of an undis- 
puted passage, De Or. ii. 364. There would 
be no definite objection to the word, even 
if it were never found. 

Ep. 340 (Att. viii. 9).—Very strong 
reasons are given why the first part of this 
letter (δ 1, 2) ‘should probably be detached 
from the succeeding part, and included in the 
collection as a substantive letter, coming 
after Att. ix. 11 A (360). The main 
difficulty is to see why what is ‘ probable’ 
should not have been printed accordingly. 

Ep. 364 (Att. .ix. 9).—On the disputed 
passage, tuum digamma videram, there is a 
curiously inconsistent note. The editors 
say, ‘Let us add a guess. Could A have 
been written originally in mistake for the 
closely resembling A, which stands for λοιπὸν 
or “balance” in Att. xv. 17, 1?’ This 
obviously gives no explanation of the 
digamma of the text, since it cannot be 
supposed that they imagine A to be the form 
of adigamma. But at the end of a long 
note, they ‘think with Malaspina, that 
Cicero wrote διάγραμμα, schedule’; a per- 
fectly good word which they might very well 
have accepted into the text, and omitted the 
unmeaning ‘ guess.’ 

Ep. 365 (Att. ix. 10).—On the compara- 
tive force of cure against recte, the editors 
take the view of Boot, after Manutius, for 
which I also have contended in my note, that 
recte must convey more moral approbation 
than iuve. In the next sentence but one, 
they refer hunc primum mortalem esse to 
Caesar, as Mr, Froude did, but (in his case) 


without much appreciation of the fine balance 
of the question. The remark here, however, 
that exstingui is more appropriate for Cicero 
to use of Caesar than of Pompeius, is worth 
consideration. 

Ep. 383 (Fam. viii. 16), conturbare 
vationes.—Prof. Tyrrell quotes me as ren- 
dering ‘to make our fortunes so utterly 
bankrupt,’ and thinks that the technical 
sense need not be pressed. He is quite 
right, but unfortunately for me, at any rate, 
he seems not to possess the second and 
largely revised edition of my translation, in 
which, seven years ago, I had anticipated this 
criticism, by altering into ‘to break up 
our fortunes.’ I gladly acknowledge the 
courtesy of Prof. Tyrrell’s references to my 
translation, but it is unfortunate that, both 
here and elsewhere, he does me some in- 
justice by being seemingly not aware of my 
revised edition. 

Ep. 402 (Att. x. 16).—-The Med. reading 
is novum, with nedum written above ; other 
MSS. have nedum only. The natural in- 
ference is that xedum novum was the original 
text, and that one or other word dropped 
out from similarity. But the editors, after 
Wesenberg, read non modo novum, a de- 
fensible reading, I think, but not defensible 
on the ground that nedwm ‘could not be so 
used by Cicero.’ This is outdoing Boot, who 
merely says that Cicero himself does not so 
use it. This raises an important point of 
criticism of the letters. I think it should 
strongly be maintained that most of Cicero’s 
correspondents were just as good authorities 
on the ordinary rules of usage as himself ; 
and that while in discussing a shade of 
meaning the usage of the author is im- 
portant, in the question of the admissibility 
of a word in Latin a letter from one Roman 
gentleman is as good as if it were from 
Cicero himself. If Balbus and Oppius (Με. 
ix. 7 A) used it, it was presumably good 
Latin. Moreover, the parallel of Fam. vii. 
28 is entirely ignored. I venture to think 
tbat in my note on the passage I have fully 
shown the appropriateness as well as the 
possibility of nedum. 

There are several other passages which I 
had marked in reading for discussion, but it 
is impossible in such a matter to be ex- 
haustive, and I must end with some minor 
criticisms. I feel it only due to apologize 
for the trivial nature of some of these, as 
upon a work of such magnitude and ability, 
but the editors will probably be willing to 
admit that such criticisms are, when just and 
courteous, of nothing but ἃ helpful 
nature, 
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The book then is excellently printed—like 
all the Dublin University Press Series—as a 
whole, but occasionally might be improved. 
In particular, when the notes on a letter 
begin on the second column, the division of 
letters should be marked, which is not the 
case at present (see, 6.9. pp. 63, 102). The 
misprints are few, and show careful reading 
for press ; of the dozen or so (mostly unim- 
portant) which I have marked, no less than 
three actually occur in the list of Corrigenda 
itself ! 

Tastes must, perhaps, be allowed to differ 
about such forms as ‘ Antony’ and ‘ Pom- 
pey, even in a work addressed to scholars 
only, though the terrible hybrid ‘Cn. 
Pompey,’ might frighten any one. They 
cannot be allowed to differ about ‘ the battle 
of Pharsalia,’ which occurs passim. The 
vulgarism ‘ try and’ for ‘ try to,’ which was 
supposed to have been banished to ladies’ 
novels, occurs twice (pp. xli. lii.). The 
spelling ‘ecstacy’ (p. 150), which still haunts 
the same region, may uncharitably be as- 
cribed to the printer. The unscholarly 
spelling reiicio occurs in many places (pp. 
49, 79, 80, etc.), though the correct reicio is 
given also (pp. 161,265). οἷος πέπνυται (p. 
143) should be οἴῳ πεπνῦσθαι. The forms 
at, its, are retained, as by most editors, but 
eis survives in one place (p. 320), and is 
strongly confirmed by being a correction for 
meis. 

I can hardly help thinking that there are 
some signs of flagging, excusable in the 
editors of a fourth large volume. This is 
not without a good effect in toning down 
the too exuberant facility in proposing new 


‘ guesses’ which was noted in the preceding 
volumes, so that nearly (not quite) all the 
proposed emendations in this seem meant 
for serious consideration, and many of them 
will probably win their way to general 
acceptance. But there is a distinct falling 
off in the energy which in the preceding 
volumes provided nearly every Greek word 
in the Letters with something like an 
adequate equivalent in form as well as in 
meaning, by the use of Latin, French, or 
some technical or proverbial phrase. There 
ave many such here also, as εὐστομαχῶς, ‘ with 
sang froid, bellum ἄσπονδον, ‘a war ἃ 
outrance,’ αὐθεντικῶς, ‘a bona fide statement,’ 
and soon. But numbers of the Greek words 
and phrases, such as ὑπηρεσία (p. 133), 
βεβίωται and πρόβλημα (p. 289), ἕωλος (p. 
292), πάντα περὶ πάντων (p. 434), and many 
others, are either ignored altogether, or 
rendered by some very tame and banal 
equivalent. Prof. Tyrrell cannot be allowed 
to fall off from the standard he himself has 
done so much to raise. 

In conclusion, it should be added that the 
notes are enriched by some valuable com- 
ments from Dr. J. 8. Reid, probably the 
highest English authority on Ciceronian 
Latin, which are interspersed (‘sine ulla 
solennitate,’ as Professors say at Oxford) 
much in the manver of Munro’s comments 
in the notes to Mayor’s Juvenal. Excellent 
instances are the comments on motum and 
ad ceteros (Alt. viii. 4), meam mansuetudinem 
(Att. viii. 5), fuere tnfantia (Att. x. 18). In 
nearly every case I am happy to find myself 
in complete agreement with Dr, Reid. 

G. E. Jeans. 


GUDEMAN’S DIALOGUS OF TACITUS. 


P. Cornelit Vaciti Dialogus de Ovratoribus. 
Edited with Prolegomena, Critical Ap- 
paratus, Exegetical and Critical Notes, 
Bibliography and Indexes, by ALFRED 
GupEMAN, University of Pennsylvania. 
Boston, U.S.A. Published by Ginn & 
Company. 1894. 


THE unmerited neglect with which English 
scholars have hitherto passed over this 
treatise has at length been signally re- 
dressed ; for it is only within the present 
year that the valuable edition by Principal 
Peterson has been noticed in these pages 
(C.R. March 1894, p. 106), and another on 


a considerably larger scale has now to be 
reviewed. At a time when so many ripe 
scholars are content to employ their talent 
only on short school-books, it is refreshing 
to find one who is willing to give the labour 
of many years! in bringing together his 
own research, and that of almost all others 
who have at any time busied themselves on 
this dialogue. The amount of labour ex- 
pended by him may be inferred from the 
fact that the Prolegomena extend to 138 
pages, the text with its apparatus of critical 
notes to 55, and the commentary and 


1 The Preface states that it was begun as far back 
as 1888, 
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indexes to no less than 390 pages, and that 
seven pages are filled by a mere enumeration 
of the previous works referred to in it. 

Nearly half the Prolegomena is devoted 
to the question of authorship; and on this 
point it will be best to quote the editor's 
own summary! of his conclusions. ‘(1) 
That the testimony of the MSS. is unim- 
peachable. (2) That the treatise cannot 
possibly have been composed after the death 
of Titus. (3) That this date, examined iu 
the light of the ascertainable facts of the 
life of Tacitus, is free from all chronological 
or internal objections, and therefore no 
obstacle to the assumption that the Dialogus 
was written by the author to whom the 
MSS. assign it. (4) That the Dialogus and 
the admittedly genuine writings of Tacitus 
reveal an attitude of mind and heart in the 
judgments and criticisms passed upon men 
and measures so remarkably similar as to 
be explicable only on the supposition of 
identity of authorship. (5) That, by the 
side of palpable stylistic divergences, there 
exist equally palpable stylistic coincidences. 
(6) That these differences in no sense mili- 
tate against the genuineness of the Dialogus, 
being demonstrably the necessary result of 
certain natural and well ascertainable 
causes which combined to shape as well as 
to change or even to destroy many stylistic 
features characteristic of the earliest 
publication of the future historian.’ 

There can be no two opinions as to the 
ability and learning by which these con- 
clusions are supported, especially the minute 
study of the book itself, and of other 
writings of Tacitus brought to bear on (4) 
and (5); but the consensus of manuscripts 
would have much more force if they could 
be traced to more than one original, and on 
the question of date, while the argument 
seems conclusive against those who would 
place the composition of the treatise as late 
as Nerva’s time, some further discussion 
might well have been given to the view of 
Mr. Peterson and others, placing it in an 
early year of Domitian (A.p. 83 or 84). 
This he dismisses summarily as a mere 
subterfuge to escape the alleged difficulties 
in the use of ‘iuvenis admodum,’ but it 
seems reconcilable with what is said 
(Suet. Dom. 9) of the good period of Domi- 
tian; and the rhetorical description else- 
where (Agr. 3) of his whole rule as a period 
of enforced silence may be exaggerated, or 
may mean no more than a necessity of 
abstaining from historical composition. 

Another considerable subject is that of the 

1 See p. lvii. 


dramatic structure and the interlocutors. 
Professor Gudeman rejects the theory that 
the preliminary discussion on the respective 
superiority of poetry and oratory is merely 
a dramatic setting or framework to the 
main subject, and finds its appropriateness 
in the recognition of both as branches of 
‘eloquentia”’ in the wide sense ; the problem 
being purposely left unsolved because in 
the literature of the day poetry was so 
intermingled with oratory that each was 
regarded as essential to the other. It may 
be added that this prelude would no doubt 
have seemed much less disproportionate, had 
not so much of the main subject been lost 
tous. He is in agreement with those who 
hold that Maternus represents the opinions 
of the author, and that he is not the sophist 
of that name put to death by Domitian, but 
had died before the treatise was written ; 
also with those who hold that Secundus 


must have taken a substantial part in the - 


dialogue, and that the beginning of his 
speech as well as the end of Messalla’s are 
lost in the lacuna of c. 35; but he and Mr. 
Peterson are on opposite sides as to the 
alleged second lacuna in c. 40. He meets 
the improbability that such a hiatus should 
begin and end without a broken sentence 
by instancing the great gap in Annals, Book 
v. and maintains that Secundus is speaking 
from ὁ. 36 to ‘admovebant’ in ec. 40, 7, 
showing by an elaborate array of passages 
in parallel columns that several utterances 
in those chapters conflict with those assigned 
to Maternus in ec. 11—13 and c. 40—41. 
Probably on this question the last word has 
not yet been said, but for the present he 
appears to be in possession of the field. 

In another chapter, given to the literary 
sources of the work, it is maintained that 
the dialogue is probably not more historical 
than those of Cicero or Plato; that, besides 
the vast known debt of Cicero’s extant 
works, much may have been drawn from 
the lost Hortensius; that little, if any 
reminiscence of Seneca is traceable; that 
several statements respecting the history of 
oratory (some of them inaccurate) are likely 
to have been taken from the Acta of 
Mucianus; and that the treatise of Chrys- 
ippus περὶ παίδων ἀγωγῆς was probably the 
ultimate source of the interesting remarks 
on that subject. 

Another section deals with the style and 
language. The extreme fulness of its 
scale may be inferred from the fact that the 
sixteen pages of which it consists are 
hardly more than a synopsis, with references 
throughout to the notes for illustration in 
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detail. It is needless to say that no other 
work on the subject approaches it in ex- 
haustiveness, but probably the majority of 
readers should be recommended to be con- 
tent with the more concise sketch of the 
most salient stylistic characteristics, and of 
their relation to those of the other works of 
Tacitus, which has been already given (page 
xlvi. foll.) in the discussion of the question 
of authorship. 

The introduction is closed by a chapter 
on the manuscripts. On this subject, Dr. 
Gudeman’s main views are already known 
from his notice in this Review (vi. 316 foll.) 
of Scheuer’s treatise, where the account of 
their relation and interdependence, their 
derivation from two lost copies (X and Y) 
of a MS. discovered in the 15th century,! 
and the grounds on which he gives prefer- 
ence to those of the Y class are briefly set 
forth. Here the whole subject is fully dis- 
cussed, with analyses of the variants of the 
leading MSS. and reasons for excluding 
others from consideration. He is at issue 
on some points with Mr. Peterson, especi- 
ally as to the Harleian MS. which he rejects 
summarily as worthless, whereas the latter 
editor had considered it worthy of careful 
study. It would be impossible here to dis- 
cuss this question ; but the apparently early 
date of this MS., its interesting early 
history, and evident relation to the ‘ editio 
princeps’ will be sufficient reason to make 
most scholars glad that attention has been 
directed to it, even if its critical value 
should be rated below Mr. Peterson’s 
estimate. 

The editor’s critical recension of the text, 
evidently to a considerable extent antici- 
pated by his dissertation on the subject in 
the American Journal of Philology (xii. 327 
—347 and 444. 457), may be generally 
described as conservative; the readings 
introduced on his own conjecture into the 
text being less numerous than those of 
many of his predecessors, and the MS. text 
being frequently adhered to where most 
others have altered it, as may be exempli- 
fied in one or two strong cases. (1) Inc. 
11, 9, he is almost the only editor who 
retains ‘in Neronem’ (taken with ‘ poten- 
tiam’), a construction no doubt in itself 
sufficiently Tacitean, but here harsh by 
reason of the number of intervening words. 
Is it not also doubtful whether so strong an 


1 Whether Dr. Gudeman is right in rejecting (with 
Voigt) the testimony of Pontanus, ascribing the dis- 
covery of this MS. to Henoch of Ascoli, is a point 
of small importance, and on which little can be said 
on either side. 


expression as ‘ potentia in Neronem’ could 
be used of a mere freedman’s influence with 
his emperor? (2) He also defends the MS. 
text ‘si cominus fatetur’ in c. 25, 8, which 
seems hardly possible as it stands. It may 
indeed be shown that ‘si’ could have the 
force of ‘qua,’ that ‘cominus’ could have a 
metaphorical. meaning, that ‘fatetur’ could 
mean ‘profitetur,’ but surely the ‘cominus 
agamus’ of Cicero would not justify Tacitus . 
in saying ‘cominus fatetur’? Miiller’s ‘qua 
quasi cominus nisus fatetur’ may be open 
to other objections, but does at least make 
the metaphor tolerable. 

He is no doubt fully justified in saying of 
his ‘adnotatio critica’ that it ‘aims at com- 
pleteness, no emendation of any intrinsic 
value, published since Michaelis’ funda- 
mental recensio, being omitted’: whether 
he is also justified in saying of his exe- 
getical commentary that ‘no really irrele- 
vant matter has been allowed to intrude,’ 
will no doubt depend upon what his various 
readers may understand by irrelevancy. It 
should be noticed that much of its bulk is 
due to his habit of citing illustrative pass- 
ages in full, for which those who have small 
libraries or little leisure will more than 
pardon him. Allowance should also be 
made for the use of considerably larger and 
more spacious type than (for instance) that 
of the Clarendon Press, as seen in Mr. 
Peterson’s edition. This again will be 
grateful to those who have to husband their 
eyesight. For the rest, the bulk is mainly 
due to the introduction of matter as to the 
value or relevancy of which opinions will 
always differ, such as the discussion and 
refutation of views which some might think 
hardly deserving of so full a notice, or the 
collection of much lexicographical and 
grammatical matter on words and usages, 
which, however valuable in itself, should in 
the opinion of many be more fitly relegated 
to separate works, and only sparingly intro- 
duced into the commentary on a special 
treatise. On such questions all editors 
must use their own judgment, and with Mr. 
Peterson’s and Dr. Gudeman’s editions 
before them, English scholars will have no 
difficulty in choosing for themselves a com- 
mentary of the scale and character most 
suited to their requirements. I may say at 
least for those occupied, like myself, on 
other works of Tacitus, that to them hardly 
any commentary on any part of their 
author will seem too full, and that they will 
gladly welcome a storehouse of material 
tending indirectly to the furtherance of 
their own labours also. Those again who 
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are engaged on any general study of Latin 
lexicography, grammar, textual criticism or 
the like, will recognize that there have been 
cases, and may often again be such, in which 
what may have been an error of judgment 
in the accumulation of an apparently dis- 
proportionate commentary on a small portion 
of the classics has led to results beyoud the 
author’s probable aim, and has borne fruit 
in assisting the permanent advance of this 
or that branch of general scholarship. The 
chief omission that few if any would regret 
and most would welcome, would be that of 
the more polemical passages, in which 
opinions of others seem as it were paraded 
for censure and branded with notes of 
exclamation. A great mass of proposed 
emendations and interpretations are in their 
nature shortlived, and an editor who aims 
at leaving behind him a κτῆμα és ἀεί will 
often best consult the readers who most 
appreciate him by leaving the objections to 
other views to be gathered from the 
arguments for his own. 

In the selection of details for criticism 
only a few points can here be taken. One 
of the longest and principal notes is that 
on the chronological difficulty in ο. 17, 10. 
Dr. Gudeman thinks that the sum of 120 
years cannot pass as a round number, and 
is not intended to be the total of the sums 
preceding it, but that what is asserted is 
that the whole period is comprised within 
120 years, that being taken as the theo- 
retical maximum of human life. It seems 
doubtful whether this can be reconciled 
with the later reference in c. 24, 14, where 
the 120 years seem to be very plainly 
asserted to be the sum total of the actual 
reckoning ; and it would seem still an open 
question whether there is not less difficulty 
in the view that the total, like some of the 
details (namely, the years of Tiberius, 
Claudius, and Nero), is a round number 
slightly in excess of fact, or in the supposi- 
tion that a scribe (as in many other cases) 
has misread a figure in his exemplar, and 
written it wrongly in words.! In another 
chronological difficulty in the same chapter, 
that of the period at which Pollio and 
Corvinus were still living, he cuts the knot 
by bracketing the whole sentence as a gloss ; 
but surely the statement, that whoever had 
been a sharer in the two last ‘ congiaria ’ of 
Augustus could have heard those orators, 
seems to require some such note to complete 


1 Some errors now standing in the MSS., as 
‘novem et quinquaginta,’ ‘centum et decem,’ seem 
to show that this kind of confusion has been at work 
in the passage. 


it, and, granting that no correction can 
make the words right, Dr. Gudeman might 
perhaps see in the statement another of the 
errors for which he thinks (see on c. 34, 33) 
that the author may have been indebted to 
Mucianus. Of the readings introduced by 
himself into the text, the following appear 
to be among the most successful :— 

(1) In ec. 1, 15, ‘excepi’ (with ‘e’ pre- 
ceding) gives thoroughly the reyuired sense 
of catching up and storing in memory the 
words of a speaker, which cannot be satis- 
factorily extracted from ‘accipere ab aliquo.’ 

(2) In 7, 13, ‘iuvenes vaewos’ commends 
itself as suggested by a MS. reading and 
completing the antithesis. 

(3) In 32, 28, the insertion of ‘ex’ is 
justified by its use in the passage quoted, 
and gives better sense than a simple abla- 
tive. 

(4) In 33, 18, ‘varias ac (for ‘aut’) 
reconditas’ is simpler than any other change 
by which a right meaning is given. 

(5) In 37, 18, the insertion of ‘aut’ 
before ‘expilatas’ is defended by a learned 
note on the Tacitean use of conjunctions 
after asyndeta. 

(6) In 38, 5, the insertion of ‘in’ before 
‘dicendo’ is an easy and almost necessary 
emendation. 

Special attention should also be given to 
the reasons assigned for the support of 
sundry emendations originated by others, 
as for instance ‘ineunte aetate’ (8, 30), 
‘praecerpta’ (9, 20), the insertion οἵ 
‘causas ’ after ‘ privatas’ (10, 37), ‘ ποίαν’ 
(11, 16), the bracketing of ‘antiquis’ (15, 
5), ‘Apri mei’ (27, 7), ‘aut eligebatur’ (28, 
16), the addition of ‘periculosa extollant ’ 
(37, 38), and ‘maxime’ for ‘maxima’ (38, 
19). 

On the other hand some emendations and 
interpretations should be noted as more 
questionable. On some it will be sufficient 
to refer to Mr. Peterson’s notes, in which 
the view taken seems preferable; as on 
‘adepturus’ (10, 20), ‘quibus praestant’ 
(13, 14), the reading of ‘ quandoque...veniet’ 
as a verse quotation (13, 24), ‘imitatus’ 
(18, 6), ‘atque directa’ (19, 4), ‘insolentia,’ 
for ‘olentia’ (22, 22), ‘sui alienique con- 
temptus’ (29, 9), ‘nostris’ (24, 10), the 
bracketing of ‘autem’ (25, 11), ‘ius huius 
(rather than ‘suae’) civitatis’ (32, 15), 
‘patronis’ for ‘ patronus’ (39, 9), and the 
interpretations of ‘novam negotium’ (3, 
20), ‘civitate,’ taken (as constantly) of a 
separate Gallic canton (7, 3), and ‘ vestrum’ 
(10, 14). Also in 10, 25, Dr. Gudeman’s 
bracketing of ‘ad causas’ rests on an anti- 
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thesis which seems hardly intended to be so 
balanced, and on rules of usage of possibly 
later Tacitean development. Again, ‘Porcio 
Catone’ would not be a strict antithesis to 
‘Appium Caecum,’ and if a second name 
were added to one so well known, it would 
probably be the praenomen, as we should 
rather say ‘Marcus Cicero’ than ‘Tullius 
Cicero’; nor again does ‘calescit’ for 
‘clarescit’ seem required in 36, 2; and the 
received reading in 2, 15 might be defended 
against the insertion of ‘quam’ (after 
Vahlen) by supposing that Aper desired 
that his ability should seem fortified by 
thorough professional study rather than by 
general literary culture. Also Dr, Gudeman 
will have a large array of opponents to his 
view (on 21, 28), that the verses of Cicero 
‘examined in the light of formal develop- 
ment mark a very noticeable advance upon 


the thought-laden lines of Lucretius or the 
artificial hexameters of Catullus.’ 

Attention should be called in conclusion 
to the very valuable and exhaustive biblio- 
graphy and indexes, the latter contributed 
by Mr. Edmiston and Dr. Mass-Arnolt. 

Also a few misprints may be pointed out : 
sestertia for sestertii (p. 86, 1. 9), divur for 
divam (p. 103, 1. 11), ii. to be inserted 
before 43 (p. 123, 1. 5), Germaniam for 
Germanicum (p. 142, 1. 17), Ann. for H. 
and alia for alii (p. 152, 1. 24), 54 for 51 
(p. 161, 1 11), omit fatetur (p. 258, 1. 5), 
after ‘and’ insert ‘son’ (p. 264, 1. 25), 
voluerunt for voluere (p. 329, 1. 29). 

It would be a great convenience to readers 
if in future issues the notes were bound 
separately from the introduction and text, 
so as to save the constant trouble of turning 
backwards and forwards. 
H. Furneaux. 


BENNETT'S DIALOGUS OF TACITUS. 


Tacitus, Dialogus de Oratoribus, edited with 
Introduction, Notes, and Indexes by 
Cartes Epwin Bennett, Professor of the 
Latin Language and Literature in Cornell 
University. Ginn and Company: Boston 
and London. 1894. 


Tuts edition, published shortly before that 
of Professor Gudeman, had nevertheless the 
advantage of a previous study of the materials 
collected for that work, and is to a great 
extent based on it, but is obviously from its 
size and price intended for the use of a very 
different class of readers. 

The introduction, in twenty-eight pages, 
covers most of the subjects of the larger work 
and does not appear anywhere to differ from 
its conclusions. It needs only to be said that 
it is throughout concise and clear, and fully 
suitable to the needs of school classes. The 
text and explanatory notes are comprised in 
seventy-seven pages, the differences of 
reading, so far as they are noticed, being 
left to a critical appendix of two pages, and 
an index of proper names and short index 
to the notes complete the volume. 

The text in a large number of places re- 
produces the readings mentioned above as 
originated or adopted by Professor Gudeman, 
but in a still larger number differs from it, 
and not unfrequently approaches that of Halm, 
but may on the whole be called indepen- 


dent. In apparently two places only does 
Professor Bennett introduce a conjectural 
reading of his own. One is in the corrupt 
words at the end of c. 6, where he reads 
‘quamquam quaedam serantur’ &c., presum- 
‘ably on the supposition that ‘ quaedam ’ had 
been corrupted into ‘quae diu’ and thence 
to ‘alia diu.’ On the whole Gudeman’s sup- 
position, that ‘grata’ -had dropped out 
before ‘ gratiora,’ or Nissen’s, adopted by 
Peterson, seem better to bring out the anti- 
thesis. The other is in the beginning of 
ce. 38, where he reads ‘ exsistit,’ in place of 
the more generally adopted ‘extiterit,’ the 
latter, though nearer to the MS. text, 
involving a subjunctive with ‘ etsi’ contrary 
to otherwise uniform Tacitean usage. It is 
somewhat a pity that in neither case does he 
give in a note the argument in favour of his 
emendation. 

The commentary is clear and useful as far 
as it goes, but perhaps hardly sufficient for 
the needs of young scholars, who would 
probably need considerable assistance in 
attacking for the first time the difficulties of 
this dialogue. The critical appendix might 
also with advantage have been made fuller, 
so as to indicate more nearly the extent to 
which the MSS. have been departed from. 

Also in an edition intended apparently for 
schoolboys to use in class work, English 
school-masters would certainly in general 
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prefer that the notes should be at the end of 
the volume rather than at the foot of the 
page. 

One or two misprints may be noted, as in 
the note onc. 28, 8, ‘avaros producit’ for 


‘ producit avaros’ (in a verse quotation), and 
in the text of c. 30, line 8, the omission of 
‘ prius’ (see the note ad locum). 


H. Furneavx. 


BLAYDES’ FRAGMENTS OF THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 


Adversaria in Tragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta scripsit et collegit Frepericus H. 
M. Buaypes, LL.D., Aedis Christi in 
Universitate Oxoniensi quondam alumnus. 


Arter a lifetime’s devotion to the critical 
study of Greek dramatic poetry Dr. 
Blaydes is anxious to ‘ bind up his sheaves.’ 
All scholars will sympathize with him in 
this desire, and will readily allow the excuse 
he gives for not having fulfilled the good 
resolution which he had formed of revising 
his work before allowing it to appear :— 

‘Has lucubrationes meas propositum 
mihi erat retractare, ut quae nimium 
festinanter ac parum considerate scripta 
essent castigarem, nonnulla levioris momenti 
materiaeque criticae copiam  aliquando 
uberiorem reciderem; sed quominus hoe 
facere possem obstabant senectus iners ac 
valetudo non satis firma.’ (Preface.) 

Yet it is matter for regret that so much 
darnel should be left amongst the grain. 
For it is this admixture which has hindered 
so materially the acceptance of Dr. Blaydes’ 
labours, at least by his own countrymen. 
Only German perseverance can unweave the 
tangle of things good, bad, indifferent,— 
probable, possible and impossible, which are 
brought together by this author’s ingenuity 
and industry. He seems to be incapable of 
cancelling what he has once set down. 
Else a scholar whose judgment often shows 
itself to be at bottom clear and sound, could 
never commit to print so many things 
which savour not of ‘iners senectus’ but 
rather of ‘calida juventas.’ Why, for 
example (p. 108), when he has invented 
the quite possible dochmiac line κλύεθ᾽, 
ὁρᾶτε, δεῦρ᾽ ἀλάστωρ περᾷ φοβερὸς αἵματος, 
should he have allowed to stand the tuneless 
and unmetrical first attempt, κλύεις, ὁρᾷς viv 
κλύεις viv ἔργον φοβερὸν αἵματος 1 (P. 108). 
Why admit so many lines without caesura 
and so many objectionable trisyllabic feet ? 
Or why should he at once quote Soph. 0.C. 
481 and deny that Soph. could have used 
μέλισσα for μέλι! (P. 37). 

NO. LXXV. VOL, IX. 


Some latent feeling both of the extent 
of corruption and of the uncertainty of 
all conjecture seems to betray the critic 
into the illusion that by heaping together 
many conjectures he can come nearer to the 
truth. The ‘ductus literarum’ is certainly 
not always an infallible guide, but where 
that clue fails, the word selected, to be at 
all probable, should at least be ‘ inevitable’ 
in point of sense. Can this be said, ¢.g., of 
the following ? 

‘Aesch. Fr. 372 (D) (ὑψηλὸν Τὴἡβάσασα 
τεκτόνων πόνον) ἡβάσασα)] ἡβήσασα Heath. 
ἀμφιβᾶσα Paleius. Fort. ἐξήστωσα, ἠΐστωσα, 
ἐκκέασα, ἡ φθείρασα, aut ἐς τείχισμα ᾿ The 
notion required by the context is that of 
bringing low. Has ἠμύσασα (transitive) 
never been tried ! 

A volume of Adversaria is at best 
somewhat dreary reading. It is seldom 
that such brilliant sparks shine out amidst 
the endless hammering as Conington’s 
(Aesch. Fr. 98 Ὁ) 


ἀλλ᾽ "Apys φιλεῖ 


ἀεὶ τὰ λῷστα πάντ᾽ *aravOigew στρατοῦ 


(πάντα τἀνθρώπων MSS.), or Scaliger’s 
αἱμόρρυτον κούρειον in Soph. Hr. 132 (D), or 
R. Ellis’ és φρ[άτορας] in the new fragment 
of Eur. Antiope. 

The mention of Conington reminds me 
that forty years since he set me as an 
exercise to correct Aesch. /r. 238 (D)— 


ἄδων ταῖς dyvais παρθένοις γαμηλίων 
λέκτρων αστει μὴ βλεμμάτων ῥέποι βολή. 


My attempt was :— 


Ἐάν ἁγναῖς παρθένοις γαμηλίων 
λέκτρων ἑτοίμη βλεμμάτων *peror Bory ; 


‘Would the eye-glance of maidens un- 
attainted of marriage-rites incline so 
towardly ?’ 

I do not ‘stake my reputation ’ on it, but 
I still think that it bears comparison with 
the suggestions (partly his own) which 
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Mr. Blaydes has thrown together in his 
note. 

In the Fragments, as in the text of the 
plays, some readings have been unduly 
obelized. For example, in the beautiful 
passage from the Danaides (Aesch. Fr. 41 
D), why should the naive naturalism of 
τρῶσαι and ἔκῦσε have been questioned ? 
Or why should the pathetic oxymoron 
ἐφίμερον κακὸν in Soph, λ΄". 162 (D) be spoilt 
with Nauck’s all too tame ἀνήμερον ! 

May I observe that at the eleventh hour 
or even later Dr. Blaydes seems to have 
become aware of my edition of Sophocles, 
whether directly or through foreign quota- 
tions does not appear. In his notice of 
Nauck’s edition of 1889 he refers to me 
once or twice, and in the Addenda he 
mentions three suggestions of mine with 
distinct approval. That is some return for 
the pains I spent on the /ragments fifteen 
years ago. But I should have been glad if 
this critic’s attention had been drawn to 
some others of my notes. For instance, 1 
cannot but still think that πρὸς τὰ *Bara, in 
Soph. /r. 86, 7, D, is not only unmetrical 
but flat in meaning, and that ‘ untrodden 
and inaccessible’ or ‘unapproachable’ is 
the sense required. My conjecture καὶ 
τἀπρόσικτα was ‘capped’ by Prof. E. L. 
Lushington with κἀπροσπέλαστα. Iam glad 
to find that in Fr. 377 D, the emendation 
ἡμέρα φθάνει, which I thought of indepen- 
dently in September 1876, was also made by 
Meineke. 

The criticism of the Sragments of 
Euripides is a large subject on which there 
is hardly space to enter here. The work of 
deciphering and emending the recently 
discovered fragments of the Antiope has 
been one of the happiest results of contem- 
porary criticism. Dr. Blaydes’ edition 
nearly corresponds with the revised version 
published by Prof. Mahaffy in the Cunning- 
ham Memoirs after communicating with 
various eminent scholars. It shames me to 
find some of my avowedly rash guesses, 
hazarded before the publication of the 
facsimile, quoted in the notes side by side 
with the deliberate and well-advised 
suggestions of such persons as Ellis, Blass 
and Weil. It is something, however, to 
find that 1 have contributed a morsel here 
and there. Ona few points I have still a 
word to say. 

P. 105, Fragm. A, 1. 4. Dr. Blaydes’ 
objection to ἵκται seems hardly justified. 
He says ‘ passive poni nequit.’ But ‘it has 


gone so far’ (sc. τὸ πρᾶγμα) is not passive. 
The ‘ ductus literarum ’ must surely count for 
more in a papyrus than in mediaeval MSS. 
And ἧκται, ‘The matter has been brought,’ 
is hardly possible. 

ll. 8,9. I cannot doubt that Blass and 
others are substantially right in reading 
ὥστ᾽ 7... νῦν... στῆσαι, or something of the 
kind. 

1, 10, The certain correction καὶ σοὶ μὲν 
was anticipated by E. L. Lusbington. 

1. 15. I cannot think that this line is yet 
restored, nor that my former conjecture is 
hopeless : qu. 

πάρισθι: πρὸς ἄγραν τ᾽ εὐτυχὴς εἴη λιμήν ἵἿ 

1, 21. Qu. 

τίνες δὲ ναίουσ᾽ ἐντός ; ἐκ ποίας (πάτρας) ; 
σημάναθ᾽- (ὡς) δίπα(ιδα σύντροφον) πέτρας. 

P. 106. Fragm. B, 1. 1. Qu. (piaopa 
πάτ)ρας 

P. 107, Hragm. B, 1. 15. I am glad to 
find παῖδα Nuxréws approved. 

P. 109, Fragm. C, 1. 38. χύσιν, Mr. 
Starkie’s conjecture, should not be disturbed. 

P. 110, Fragm. C, 1. 50. Nor should 
ἐρυμναὶ, Mr. Bury’s reading, be rejected. 

P. 110, Fragm. C, 1. 51. In spite of M. 
Weil’s fine tact, this line seems hardly yet 
restored: ἐκλιποῦσα appears to be clearly 
indicated in the facsimile (unless indeed 
the scribe took δένδρη for fem. sing.). 

P. 112, Fragm. ©, 1. 70. I cannot see the 
merit of θιγοῦσα. 

The discovery of the Phaéthon, first 
copied by Bekker from the palimpsest 
leaves of the Claromontane codex of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, created once as vivid an 
interest as is now felt in the papyrus of the 
Antiope. 

P. 165. In Fragm. 781 (N) 1. 50 (775 
D.)— 

ἅπαντα ταῦτ᾽ ἤθρησ᾽- ἀκαπνώτως ἔχει. 
comes nearer to Bekker’s transcription than 
what is here adopted: and is preferable, 1 
think, to Munro’s reading mentioned on p. 
944, In Fragm. 324, 5(N) I seem once 
to have thought of ἐργάτης (for ἡ βητής). 

On the lesser tragedians I have at present 
nothing to offer. 

I hope Dr. Blaydes will accept of these 
few notes as a tribute of sincere respect for 
his laborious work, of which the value 
cannot be fully appraised in a hasty review. 
Such things are— 

οὐ λόγοις 
τιμώμεν᾽, ἀλλὰ τῇ ξυνουσίῳ πλέον. 


Lewis CAMpBELL. 
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EARLE’S EDITION OF THE ALUESTIS. 


Luripides’ Alcestis, edited by Morrimer 
Lamson London: Maenillan 
and Co. 


Dr. Earte has brought to the task of 
editing the Alcestis a competent knowledge 
of the literature—especially the later liter- 
ature—of the criticism of the Greek drama, 
and a trained sense of the force of Greek 
words and Greek constructions. Also he 
has not spared labour. At almost every 
line we have evidence that old and new 
questions of criticism and interpretation 
have been looked at from all sides and 
decided by a fully instructed and un- 
biased tribunal. The language of the gram- 
matical explanations is possibly more un- 
conventional—grammar in general is treated 
more de nove-—than is advisable in a school- 
book, and now and then in the interpre- 
tation of particular words a boy will tind 
no clue to connect the dictionary meaning 
with that given in the notes. I refer 
under the former head to such notes as: 
141 θανοῦσαν, ‘short-hand aorist for per- 
fect,’ 537 ὡς δράσων, ‘the so-called future 
participle,’ 998 θεοῖσι ὁμοίως, “ cross-cut 
comparison,’ 671 οὐδεὶς βούλεται, ‘it helps 
nothing, of course, to write οὐδ᾽ εἷς with 
Porson,’ 229 πελάσσαι. ‘the infin. expresses 
tendency merging in result’; and under the 
latter to (e.g.) 403, πίτνων here = πετόμενος. 
This objection however, if it be one, lies 
mainly against the form, not against the 
matter. Though many of the remarks 
which follow on individual passages are 
necessarily controversial—for space would 
fail for an enumeration of all the points 
on which all readers would be in accord with 
the author—it will be clearly seen from the 
nature of the emendations which will be 
noticed first, and even from that of the 
views here combated, that the book is a 
valuable addition to the criticism and inter- 
pretation of the play. 

The following are the emendations sug- 
gested by the editor himself (the brack- 
eted ones are not adopted in the text) :—44 
γ᾽ for σ᾽, 64 κλαύσῃ for παύσῃ, 185 ἔσχεν 
for εἶχεν, 235 a second στέναξον introduced 
between χθών and ray (not mentioned in the 
notes), 237 χθόνιον κατὰ γᾶς for K.y.x., 245 
οὐράνιοι for οὐράνιαι, 254 f. μ᾽’ ἐπείγων" τί 
μέλλεις ; for τιμ. ; ἐπείγου, 287 (οὐκ οὖν θέ- 
λουσα, with οὐκ before ἐφεισάμην in v. 288), 
304 σέβων for ἐμῶν, v. 321 bracketed as 


spurious, 347 por for pov, 458 Κωκυτοῖό τε 
ῥείθρου for Κωκύτου re ῥεέθρων, 514 (σοι for 
σῶν), 528 γ᾽ for τ᾽, 565 f. σοὶ for τῷ [Prinz 
reads τῳ] and αἰνέσεις for αἰνέσει, 594 (ὀρέων 
suggested to fill the gap after Μολοσσῶν), 
599 (εἰν for ἐν), 631 τοῦτον for τὸν σὸν, 
632 τοιούτων for τι τῶν σῶν [᾿ πόνων σῶν], 
649 κατθανεῖν for κατθανὼν, 808 ye for τι, 
986 (βροτῶν for ἄνω), 1045 μὴ ἐμέ: μιμνήσκεις 
κακῶν (μή με μιμνήσκεις B, μή μ᾽ ἀναμνήσῃς 
PL), 1123 τί λεύσσω ; and in 1124 γυναῖκα 
λέξω, 1157 (μεθωρμίσμεσθα for μεθηρμόσ- 
μεσθα). 

The following points in the Critical Notes 
seem to call for some comment ; 47 “νερτέραν 
PL,’ Prinz says Pl, 145 “πάθοι MSS.’ Prinz 
says P has πάθη, 213 adopting Nauck’s 
reading, which (among other changes) omits 
κακῶν, KE. says ‘xaxév seems to have come 
from v. 221 where κακῶν stands over πάρος 
yap which is much like πόρος zat in uncial 
letters.’ It is hard to see how this latter 
fact affects the question. 379 note not so 
full as it should be; see Prinz, 552 the 
correction of the MSS. ξενοδοχεῖν was made 
by Stephanus in his Z'hesaurus, 755 ‘ φέροιεν 
(sic) B’: what is the force of the sic? 849 
the MSS. reading (μελάμπεπλον) is not given, 
1014 ‘ For defence of ν. see Explan. Notes.’ 
No defence is given, on 1063 (discussed on 
p. 67 in the Critical Appendix) 1 would 
suggest the possibility of reading καὶ πρὸς 
meat, on 1071 (also discussed in the Cr. App.) 
is it not possible that the original reading 
Was χρὴ δ᾽ ὅστις ἔμφρων καρτερεῖν θεοῦ δόσιν : 
that firstly ἐστί was added as an explanation 
over ἔμφρων, secondly it displaced it, and 
thirdly was altered to εἶ ov? The yrs ἐστί 
which E. adopts and hesitatingly follows 
Prinz in assigning to Monk, is certainly not 
in Monk’s note on the passage. 

In the Explanatory Notes the following 
points may be noticed: 35 (χέρα) τοξήρη 
φρουρεῖς ὁπλίσας is taken as ‘hold armed 
with the bow in protection (of her)’: this 
is bold and (I think) sound. 50 Bursian’s 
ἀμβαλεῖν, which E. rejects, seems to me 
better than the MSS. ἐμβαλεῖν because it 
depends on πείσαιμι, not on τετάγμεθα : 
moreover v. 527 (τέθνηχ᾽ ὃ μέλλων) shows 
that τοῖς μέλλουσι here means ‘those whose 
death is due.’ There is not much sense 
in making Apollo say: ‘no, you are not 
appointed to kill those who ought to die, 
but to inflict death on those whose death is 
due,’ There is no contrast between ‘those 
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who ought to die’ (ὃν ἂν χρῇ) and ‘those 
whose death is due.’ On 91 f. E. suggests 
the reading, at Soph. 0.7. 80 f., σωτὴρ 
φανείης λαμπὰς ὥσπερ ὄμμασιν for σωτῆρι Bain 
λαμπρὸς ὥσπερ ὄμματι. 134 πλήρεις “ appar- 
ently the original reading’ [is any other 
reading given anywhere!]| in the sense of 
‘in full number,’ ‘as many as were due,’ 
οἵ. Hec. 522, Hel. 1411 (in both these 
passages the adj. is in the sing.). Is not 
the better interpretation that suggested by 
Hipp. 110 τράπεζα πλήρης, Fr. 904 θυσίαν... 
πλήρηΐϊ 159 λευκὸν ‘not attributive, but 
proleptic with ἐλούσατο.᾽ This is at first 
sight somewhat of a shock, but is well 
supported by E.’s ref. to Hel. 676 ff. 
(λουτρῶν καὶ κρηνῶν | iva θεαὶ μορφὰν ἐφαί- 
δρυναν). 104 πανύστατον ‘neut., agreeing 
predicatively with the following infinitive 
sentence: no comma after airjoopa’: also 
doubtful at first sight, but very possibly 
right, as it makes the change to the direct 
imperat. ξύζευξον somewhat less abrupt. 
179 ἀπώλεσας ἘΦ, (questionably) takes not 
as ‘hast undone’ but as ‘hast lost.’ 304 
If σέβων is accepted the construction may 
be supported by Aesch. Pers. 838 ἀνέξεται 
κλύων, though that passage also suggests 
that the ἀνάσχου here means not exactly 
(as E.) ‘assume the obligation,’ but ‘be 
content to.’ 320 τριταῖον ἦμαρ is suggested 
as a possible correction of τρίτην μοι μηνὸς if 
the v. is retained. 371 εἰσηκούσατε ‘as one 
might say, have received into your ears’ ; 
is not εἰσακούειν rather ‘ get to hear,’ ‘ over- 
hear,’ ‘ hear with difficulty’? 372 ‘see note 
on v. 320’: unlike most lines 320 has no 
note. 376 for ‘dactyl’ read anapaest.’ 437 
οἰκετεύεις ‘be an οἰκέτις {(-- ἀμφίπολος) re- 
ferring apparently to attendance on Proser- 
pina’; but if οἰκέτις could be used by 
Theocr, (18, 38) for ‘ mistress’ surely οἶκε- 
tevw could have the meaning which the 
dictionaries give it here of ‘inhabit.’ 487 
ἀπειπεῖν ‘say no to’: τοῖς πόνοις : ‘ personi- 
fied’: better read πόνους with Monk, in 
accordance with the usual construction of 
ἀπειπεῖν (cf. Eur. H.F. 1354 Heracles says 
ὧν [πόνων] οὔτ᾽ ἀπειπεῖν οὐδέν᾽ κιτιλ. 500 
‘ Parenthetical, assigning the reason for the 
preceding exclamation.’ What exclamation? 
520 The reading in the text is πέρι: the 
note presupposes the reading ἔτι. 548 ἐν δὲ 
κλήσατε θύρας μεταύλους : ‘ év=évdov.’ I sus- 
pect we ought to read εὖ for ἐν here, but if 
ev is retained ἐν δέ is better taken in the 
ordinary way I think. 595 The scholiast 


shows that he took Aiyaiwy’ as an adj. 
E.’s note is: ‘the sea-giant (cf. A. 403 f.) 
for the sea itself.’ A propos of the scholiasts, 
it seems to me that they might have been 
more often cited with advantage in the notes. 
630 ἐν φίλοισι ‘neuter’: but cf. 1037. 
640 ‘és εἶἷ-- οἷος εἶ differing from ris εἶ as 
qui sis differs from quis sis.’ I do not 
understand. 679 ‘Dobree thought we should 
either omit this vs....’ Dobree only proposes 
to omit the μ᾽, not the vs. 692 f. ‘Cf. fr. 
537’: a better reference would be to /.7’. 
481. 764 réyyovres: “86. ὄμμα, 1.6. while 
we wept’: better (ὄμμα δ᾽ οὐκ ἐδείκνυμεν ξένῳ 
τέγγοντες) ‘ we did not let our guest see that 
we were weeping.’ So at 826 where E. says 
ἠσθόμην : ‘felt it, better ἠσθόμην ἰδὼν 41 
remember noticing,’ lit. “1 noticed that I 
saw. So too at 1158 where E. says 
ἀρνήσομαι : 86. εὐτυχεῖν, better ‘I will not deny 
that Iam happy.’ 777 E. suggests BeBap- 
βαρωμένους for the MSS. -νῳ at Soph. Ant. 
1001 f. Atv. 779, at 834, and at 1049 the 
emphasizing καὶ (ποῦ καί σφε θάπτει 834) is 
trans. merely by and, too, as well, 795 ὑπερ- 
βαλών: ‘the metaphor is taken from 
throwing overboard of cargo’: rather it 
means ‘ get the better of.’ 798: ‘the falling 
oarage of the wine-cup’: no need to suppose 
πίτυλος was only used of the plash of oars. 
836 ἐκ προαστίου: ‘with κατόψει. ἐκ does 
not = ἔξω here.’ Is it not better to take it 
as = ἐν προαστίῳ, as it were ‘looking at you 
Jrom the suburb’? 1032 ἐντυχόντι : ‘ to me 
that happened upon (the games’)? ‘upon 
the prize.’ 1144 κλύειν ‘answer.’ Ido not 
understand. Hera is explaining why 
Alcestis does not speak and says οὔπω θέμις 
σοι τῆσδε προσφωνημάτων κλύειν πρὶν ἂν K.7.r. 

There is a capital Introduction to the 
book, containing, among other things, some 
sound and new arguments in favour of the 
old-fashioned view of the raised stage, to 
which may be added one urged by A. 
Miiller in the Berl. Phil. Woch. of Nov. 10th 
in a review of a work of Christ’s (which 
also takes the old view) that the spectators 
on the back rows at all events in the 
theatres of Epidauros and Syracuse could 
hardly have seen anything of the actors on 
the orchestra level for the bodies in the 
ranks in front of them. Some notes on 
the Lyric Metres beyond the mere reference 
to J. H. H. Schmidt would have added to 
the value of the book. 

E. Β. 
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GRAVES’S EDITION OF THE PHILOCTETES. 


The Philoctetes of Sophocles, by Frank P. 
Graves, Pu. D., Professor in Tuffs Col- 
lege, Boston: Leach, Shewell, and San- 
born. 1893. 


In the preface to his edition Professor 
Graves remarks very justly that the Philoc- 
tetes has not received from American 
scholars that degree of attention that has 
been given to some other plays of Sophocles. 
That this tragedy, in which the human 
interest is so large, will be brought more 
generally to the attention of American 
students through this serviceable edition is 
to be expected. 

The text is based on that of the 
Schneidewin-Nauck edition of 1887. In 
the treatment of the text, however, the 
editor has often, and mostly with good 
reason, rejected Nauck’s departures from 
the Laurentian reading. The rejected 
readings are placed at the foot of the page 
together with the text of L. Whether this 
was worth the while without indicating also 
the source of those readings adopted by the 
editor that vary from L and from Nauck, 
may be questioned. 

One of the chief merits of the edition 


_ is a negative but yet a real one—it is not 


over-edited. Very little material is given 
that is not of immediate service to the 
student, and none that is intended merely 
to show off the supposed learning of the 
editor. But occasionally this merit goes to 
the extreme and becomes a fault. From a 
desire to be brief and concise, difficulties 
are sometimes wholly ignored, or passed 
over so lightly and briefly as to leave the 
impression that the editor has not grasped 
the point or has failed to explain it. Why, 
for instance, has the editor given in v. 782 
the impossible text ἀλλὰ δέδοικ ὦ παῖ, μή μ᾽ 
ἀτελὴς εὐχή without a word of comment, 
except on the use of dredjs? In vv. 22 ff. 
he reads σήμαιν᾽ εἴτ᾽ ἔχει χῶρον πρὸς αὐτὸν 
τόνδε γ᾽ εἴτ᾽ ἄλλῃ κυρεῖ, which is translated 
by ‘let me know whether he still occupies 


this very spot dec.’ Has the editor taken 
his text and his interpretation from different 
sources 4 

The book would be improved if more 
cross references to similar words or usages 
in the text had been given. The passages 
in illustration of the text are usually quoted 
with sufficient fulness, but sometimes only 
the locus is indicated, which in an edition 
for undergraduate students is useless. 

There are occasional slips like the 
following: v. 336, κτανών--- θανών ‘a com- 
mon way of repeating the same verb 
(parechesis),’ 

In v. 733 the editor allows the hiatus 
in τί ἔστιν, but in 753 he writes τί δ᾽ ἔστιν. 
The hiatus after τί is doubtful in Sophocles, 
and we should probably transpose in v. 100 
and read τί μ᾽ οὖν and insert δ᾽ before εἶπας 
in 917, with Jebb. 

The editor has failed to notice the lack of 
metrical responsion in 1118 with 1097 of 
the strophe. The easiest way out of the 
difficulty is to change ἐμᾶς to das. On 
perorw ν. 1188 the statement is made that 
the only other classical instance of this 
word is in Ap. Rh. But the Greek of 
Apollonius Rhodius cannot be taken as 
a standard of classical usage. In 1213 the 
opt. with πῶς ἄν is used to express a wish, 
but is properly a potential optative, not, 
as the note seems to imply, an opt. of 
wishing. 

The edition contains in an appendix a 
brief discussion of the spellings adopted, 
but gives no reason for not adopting nv 
for εὖ in such augmented forms as ἐξηύρισκε, 
although this form, according to Meister- 
hans, was in use before 400 B.c. 

A full discussion of the metres, of which 
the schemes are taken from Schmidt, adds 
to the usefulness of the book. 

The publishers have done their part 
satisfactorily, and the editor may be con- 
gratulated on his good proof-reading. 

M. L. D’Ooce. 


University of Michigan. 


PAGE’S EDITION OF THE AENEID. 


The Aeneid of Virgil. Bks. I.—VI., edited 
with Introduction and Notes by T. E. 
Pace, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1894. 6s, (Classical Series.) 


In Macmillan’s Elementary Classical Series 
has already appeared in separate parts the 
bulk of the notes contained in this volume. 
That is to say, the notes on Bks. iv. and v. 
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only are quite new ; while the notes on Bks. 
i., ii., iii, and vi. have been expanded and 
in many places corrected from the little 
separate editions mentioned above. Those 
who have seen and used Mr. Page’s excellent 
edition of the Acts of the Apostles and 
have had the advantage of his notes on the 
Odes of Horace will know what to expect 
here—good scholarship, clear businesslike 
explanation, no shirking of difficulties, the 
not infrequent clearing up of old ones, and 
withal, the slightest suspicion of the school- 
master in the correction of the errors of 
eminent scholars. Those who expect these 
things will not be disappointed. 

The introduction which Mr. Page has 
prefixed to his work does not call for 
extended comment. It contains enough to 
enable the schoolboy or passman to take an 
intelligent interest in both poem and poet, 
but does not enter into comparison with the 
late Prof. Nettleship’s little volume on 
Virgil, nor with other well-known intro- 
duetions and essays. It must be confessed, 
however, that it was a happy thought to 
print Tennyson’s Ode to Virgil, which 
with a poet’s insight goes to the very heart 
of Virgil’s poetry. The text is apparently 
eclectic. But this can only be deduced 
from comparison, as Mr. Page gives no 
indication of source, printing select variants 
at the foot of the page without comment : 
and even in the notes we find too often only 
‘many MSS.,’ or ‘much better MSS. 
authority.’ Whether our surmise is well 
founded we will not decide dogmatically, 
but at any rate we find that in places Mr. 
Page’s text agrees neither with Conington’s, 
nor with Nettleship’s—printed in the new 
Corpus Poetarum—nor yet with Ribbeck’s. 
To come now to the most important part of 
the voluune—the notes: we find them to be 
such as, we said above, we have learned to 
expect from Mr. Page. ‘They are always 
fresh, always instructive, always to the 
point. In more than one place has the 
editor thrown light upon a dark spot and 
has succeeded in explaining difficulties 
which previous editors have either never 
felt, or, not being able to explain, have 
discreetly left alone, or, may be, in at- 
tempting explanation have only added 
clouds to the already existing darkness. 
We would call attention in Bk. i. to the 
notes on 393—396 and 703. In Bk. ii., 
74 is much improved by making everything 
that follows ‘quo sanguine’ oblique. And 
in the same book the explanation given of 
493 was certainly wanted, and we do not 
remember to have seen it elsewhere in 


elementary books. The well-known crux 
iii. 684—7 is carefully handled and, it may 
be said, with more success by Mr. Page than 
by his predecessors. In Bk. iv. 256 Mr. 
Page reads (as does Nettleship) ‘ad Libyae,’. 
which makes good sense and has good MS. 
authority. The note on iv. 459 is new and 
well illustrates the way in which Mr. Page 
makes Virgil his own commentator. In 
the note on 689 we have a protest (which 
appeared first in the pages of the ΟἿ, Lev.) 
against the rendering ‘grides’ or ‘ grided’ 
for stridit. If the sentence in which 
‘ stridit ’ oceurs were read in the light of what 
follows, ‘stridit’ would possibly represent 
the sound, untranslatable in English (Lat. 
poppysma), which is made by two wet 
surfaces being forcibly separated as would 
be most likely the case when Dido ter sese 
attollens... | ter revoluta toro est. In Bk. 
v. Mr. Page has hardly succeeded in 
making the Ludus Trojanus clear beyond 
doubt—but will any one? Turning now to 
Bk. vi., Mr. Page’s explanation of 567 castiy- 
atque wuditque dolos is certainly better than 
the one usually met with. Equally good 
seems to be the explanation of 615 and the 
famous words in 743 quisque suos patimur 
manes. In line 882 Mr. Page adopts 
Wagner’s stopping, by which the passage 
gains both in sense and beauty. 

In more than one place Mr. Page enters 
his protest against the grammatical figure 
ὕστερον πρότερον, though we think unsuc- 
cessfully. Did he ever put on his ‘ coat and 
vest’? The fact is that this particular 
form of expression 15. ἃ psychological before 
a grammatical question. The mind grasps 
the most impressive fact first. In the note 
on vi, 603, the explanation of ‘fulera’ 
might have been assigned to its author— 
Prof. Anderson of Sheffield. It is hardly 
old enough to be taken into notes without a 
word of its origin beyond a reference to the 
Cl. Rev. 

We have only been able to note a few 
points out of many, but perhaps sufficient 
has been said to indicate the character of 
the book. As a whole, there can be no 
doubt that this edition is far and away the 
best of the smaller ones on Aeneid i.—vi. and 
in good sense and scholarship inferior to 
none, great or small. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Page will find time to give us a 
complete edition of Virgil with a suitable 
introduction and an adequate index-—a 
feature which is wanting in the present 
volume. 

H. Enversuaw. 
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REICHEL ON THE HOMERIC ARMOUR. 


Ueber Homerische Waffen: Archdologische 
Untersuchungen, von WourGane REICHEL. 
Holder. Wien, 1894. Pp. 151. 


‘ne question of the connexion between the 
Homeric poems and the culture of the 
Mycenaean epoch turns mainly, from an 
archaeological point of view, on three pro- 
blems: burial, female dress, and armour. 
The first of these still awaits a satisfactory 
investigation ; Rohde’s Psyche touches on it, 
but by no means exhaustively or quite 
satisfactorily. Studniezka’s well-known 
treatise deals with the second, and in the 
most vital points does not on the whole 
support the connexion. Reichel has now 
attacked the third with great originality 
and force, and proves convincingly, to me at 
least, that here at any rate the Epos is in 
complete accordance with the Mycenaean 
monuments. His views are revolutionary, 
but I think he proves them up to the hilt. 
He deals first, and at greatest length, 
with the shield, in accordance with the over- 
whelming, and at first sight disproportionate, 
importance of this article of the panoply 
in Homer. His point is that the only shield 
known to the old Epos is the Mycenaean as 
we see it in gems and other pictures. It 
was a huge shield, reaching from the neck 
to below the knee, with no handle, but slung 
by the telamon across the left shoulder. It 
was sometimes oblong, but with a curved 
upper edge ; more commonly made of layers 
of bulls’ hide approximately circular in 
shape, but drawn in at the middle so as to 
give the characteristic Mycenaean form, 
which has so often been treated lately ; see 
Mr. E. A. Gardner and Mr. Evans in J.//.S. 
xiii. When we hear of the κύκλοι of the 
shield, it is to these circular layers that 
reference is made. The small circular 
buckler is entirely unknown to the old Epos. 
It appears in fact to have been introduced 
into Greece only about 700 B.c., when 
‘Homer’ had virtually attained his present 
form. So far Reichel’s only novel point is 
the denial of the buckler. But even this 
enables him to draw important and most 
suggestive conclusions. He points out for 
instunce that the two forms practically 
could not exist together; for they imply 
entirely different tactics. It was in fact 
the ponderous shield which prevented any 
possibility of riding on horseback, and 
necessitated the use of chariots to enable 


the bearer to move at all from one part of 
the field to another. 

But a far more vital deduction is that the 
use of the Mycenaean shield is inconsistent 
with that of the metal breastplate. In all 
the many representations of Mycenaean 
fights it is well kuown that no θώρηξ 
appears ; the shield is truly ἀμφιβρότη, the 
wearer covers himself with itin a way which 
makes a breastplate a useless encumbrance ; 
or rather, it is ignorance of the breastplate 
which alone can explain the use of such a 
frightfully cumbrous gear as the huge 
shield. The light buckler and the metal 
breastplate came in together. It follows 
then that the Homeric warriors wore no 
metal breastplate, and that all the passages 
where the θώρηξ is mentioned are either 
later interpolations, or refer to some other 
sort of armour. We can here only sum- 
marize very briefly the arguments with 
which Reichel supports, in my opinion suc- 
cessfully, this somewhat surprising thesis. 

He points out that in any case the use of 
a breastplate is never ascribed consistently 
to any important hero; those who have it 
at one moment, are the next moment with- 
out it. No breastplate is ever mentioned 
in the Odyssey; and—this is yet more 
striking—none occurs in the Doloneia, which, 
more than any part of the two poems, revels 
in minute descriptions of every other sort of 
armour. The panoply is repeatedly re- 
ferred to as consisting of helmet, shield and 
spears, with no allusion to the θώρηξ. Ares 
himself, who as war-god should wear the 
typical armour, has no breastplate in E 855 
or O 125. Aias never wears one; nor 
Idomeneus nor Sarpedon nor Glaukos. Thus 
the argument from silence is exceedingly 
strong. 

When we come to the passages in which 
a breastplate is mentioned, we find the con- 
clusion confirmed. The only description of 
ἃ θώρηξ which is in any way minute, that 
of the breastplate of Agamemnon at the 
beginning of A, has already been condemned 
by critics as a late interpolation; the 
Gorgon head and the snakes which occur in 
connexion with it are not elements of early 
Greek ornament. But indeed even this 
description is by no means intelligible ; and 
all through the Epos we get no details 
which help us to understand the θώρηξ, while 
for shield and helmet we have an extraor- 
dinary abundance both of description and 
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of epithet. We have not a word, for in- 
stance, to tell us how the two plates of the 
cuirass were fastened together, though this 
must have been an important matter, re- 
quiring much mechanical ingenuity. 

In two passages at least where a breast- 
plate does play a part, it makes the story 
confused and unintelligible. These episodes 
are the wounding of Menelaos in A, and of 
Diomedes in E. If from the former we 
expel a single needless line, A 136, καὶ διὰ 
θώρηκος πολυδαιδάλου ἠρήρειστο, all becomes 
plain. We can understand how it is that 
the μίτρη can be described as ἔρυμα χροὺς, 
ἕρκος ἀκόντων, ἥ οἱ πλεῖστον ἔρυτο: we see 
why it is that in the two following similar 
passages, 185 ff. and 213 ff., there is no men- 
tion of the θώρηξ. Similar difficulties arise 
in the case of Diomedes, for E 795 ff. seem 
to exclude the presence of a cuirass, though 
it has been expressly mentioned in 99. 
The other place where the cuirass of Dio- 
medes is mentioned, Θ 195, has been already 
condemned by criticism. A number of 
lines where the θώρηξ is mentioned can be 
cut out without the least damage to the 
sense ; 6.9. the formal line δεύτερον αὖ θώρηκα 
περὶ στήθεσσιν ἔδυνε, Which occurs four times, 
rather awkwardly introduced between a μέν 
and a δέ. 

We are then justified in concluding that 
the metal cuirass was interpolated into the 
poems ata date after 700 or thereabouts, 
when it had come to be regarded as part of 
the necessary accoutrement of the hoplite. 
But it is not needful to conclude also that 


the word θώρηξ is interpolated wherever it 
occurs. As Reichel points out, it has long 
been seen that the verb θωρήσσειν must 
have a wider sense than ‘to arm with a 
cuirass’; it means ‘to arm’ generally. It 
is a legitimate inference that θώρηξ itself 
had originally a wider sense, such as ‘ gear’ 
or ‘armour’ in general; if it already 
existed in this sense in the Iliad, it is easy 
to see how it came to be specialized in the 
sense of cuirass, and thus facilitated the 
interpolation of the metal cuirass, In some 
passages it seems to be used of the shield, 
in others perhaps of the μίτρη. 

But we must not follow Reichel any 
further ; it will be sufficient to refer to his 
book for the discussion of many interesting 
points which we have left untouched here. 
His explanation of κνημῖδες may be men- 
tioned among these; he shows that they 
were not defensive armour at all, but gaiters, 
which, like so much else, were a necessary 
consequence of the Mycenaean shield ; they 
were in fact needed to protect the shins in 
walking from the edge of the shield, not to 
turn the enemies’ weapons. Here then the 
tin greaves of Achilles receive a sufficient 
explanation. I note also with much satis- 
faction that the explanation of the φάλοι of 
the helmet is identical with that which I 
gave some years ago in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies. But the whole work is 
full of suggestion, and marks a most impor- 
tant advance in Homeric archaeology. 

Water Lear. 


BUTLER ON THE ODYSSEY. 


1 Origine Siciliana dell’ Odissea.  Acireale, 
Tipografia Donzuso 1893. 

Ancora sull’ Origine Siciliana dell? Odissea. 
Acireale, Tipografia Donzuso 1894. 


Tue earlier of these two pamphlets, both of 
which are reprinted from the Rassegna della 
Letteratura Siciliana, contains a repetition 
of Mr. Butler’s assertions concerning the 
connexion of the Odyssey and Trapani. The 
second states and answers four objections 
which have been made to his hypothesis ; 
‘non so altre di queste,’ he adds, ‘e solo ad 
esse rispondo,’ These four objections are : 
(1) that the dialect and the civilization of 
the epic are Ionian, (2) that many ‘critici 
valentissimi’ maintain that it is not a 
homogeneous poem, (3) that πὸ tradition 


connected Sicily and the Odyssey together, 
(4) that there are no traces of advanced 
civilization in Sicily between the neolithic 
age and the Greek colonies. 

To the first objection Mr. Butler answers 
that Ionic was the recognized dialect of 
Epic poetry, and used for that purpose by 
all epic writers, Ionian or not. The state- 
ment is true enough for later times, though 
there is no proof that a non-Ionian poet 
would have composed in Ionic at such an 
early date ; still we cannot say that Ionic 
was not the recognized dialect for Epic all 
over Greece even then. But he is not con- 
tent with this; he must needs try to show 
that Trapani was an [Ionian colony in 
Homeric times. His sheet-anchor is the 
statement of Thucydides (vi. 2) that certain 
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Trojans flying from the Greeks settled about 
Eryx and Segesta and that a band Φωκέων 
τῶν ἀπὸ Τροίας settled beside them. He will 
have it that Φωκέων means Phocaeans, while 
rejecting any alteration of the text, a 
touching proof of mental confusion. But 
let it mean Phocaeans ; does Mr. Butler ex- 
pect us to believe that Phocaea was founded 
at the time of the fall of Troy? He does 
not even attempt to obviate the difficulty 
that Thucydides himself says that the 
Chalcidians were the first Greeks to colonize 
Sicily (vi. 3), so that Thucydides himself 
plainly puts no faith in the story about the 
Phocians. Does Mr. Butler wish us also to 
believe in the fugitive Trojans? One is not 
surprised to hear that Φαίαξ is an alteration 
of Φωκαῖος and that Homer was laughing at 
his own people in the story about Menelaus 
and the φῶκαι. 

The second objection appears no more 
formidable to me than to Mr. Butler, but 
his disposal of it is significant of his single- 
mindedness on the whole question. The 
Odyssey was composed at Trapani ; if it is 
not homogeneous there must have been 
several great poets at Trapani, which is 
incredible. Therefore the Odyssey is 
homogeneous. Q. E. Ὁ, 

The other two difficulties are at any rate 
purely negative; they will not appear 
alarming to any critic in themselves, But 
the remarkable thing is that while Mr. 
Butler amuses himself by overthrowing to 
his satisfaction these ninepins, he does not 
condescend to utter a syllable on any serious 
question connected with the whole matter 
except that noticed above concerning the 
date of the first Greek colonies in Sicily. 
The most awkward point about the Odyssey 
for him is the geographical knowledge dis- 
played in it. The poet plainly knows more 


about the Aegean than about European 
Greece ; he must then have lived to the east, 
not to the west of the latter. Such is the 
natural and well-nigh inevitable conclusion 
to be drawn, and Mr. Butler surely must be 
aware of this, and yet not one syllable does 
he breathe on the subject. His own view 
is exalted by him on the ground that it dis- 
poses of a difficulty ‘finora insuperabile,’ and 
when we ask what this is we are astonished 
to find that it is the ignorance of the Ionian 
islands displayed by the poet ! The difficulty 
vanishes if the poet lived at Trapani. It 
does indeed, and so it would if he lived in 
London or New York. But what are we to 
think of a man who has the presumption to 
assure us that this is a ‘difficolté finora 
insuperabile’? It was solved centuries 
before it was even stated by the only view 
that will stand criticism or is based upon 
any tradition worth mention, by the positive 
fact that the Homeric poems came to Europe 
from the Ionian colonies in Asia. But on 
Mr. Butler’s view the poet knew the west 
coast of Sicily and the east of the Aegean 
while knowing nothing of the Ionian islands 
or the Peloponnesus. How did this wasteful 
gap in his geography come about ? 

The author may be congratulated on one 
thing at any rate ; he has apparently thrown 
overboard his speculations on the sex of the 
poet or poetess; we hear no more of the 
banter of her father in the person of 
Alcinous or of the ‘sub-clerical Theocly- 
menus.’ Lightened of these strange wares 
his theory may perhaps commend itself 
better to some patriotic Trapanese than it 
does to his ungrateful countrymen, for, as he 
remarks himself, ‘ho tale buona opinione 
dell’ ingegno trapanese che lo credo capace 
di tutto.’ 

ARTHUR Prat. 


HOLM’S GREEK HISTORY, VOL. IV. 


A. Houm.—Griechische Geschichte von ihrem 
Ursprunge bis zum Untergange der Selbstan- 
digkeit des griechischen Volkes. Vierter 
Band. Die griechisch-makedonische Zeit, 
die Zeit der Kiénige und der Biinde vom 
Tode Alexanders bis zur Einverleitung 
der letzten makedonischen Monarchie in 
das rémische Reich. (Calvary: Berlin. 
1893.) 

A. Houm.— The History of Greece, translated 
from the German in four volumes, Vol. 1, 


Up to the End of the Sixth Century z.c. 
(Macmillan & Co. 1894.) 


Tue first thing one notices in the fourth 
and concluding volume of Holm’s work is 
that the author has broken through a 
chronological barrier which had hitherto 
been recognized. The received view is that 
the correct place for a Greek history to end 
is the Roman conquest in 146, though the 
tempting place for a historian to lay down 
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his pen is the death of Alexander. But 
Holm challenges this view ; and with some 
reason. He maintains that the march of 
Greek history does not really end until the 
overthrow of Antony by Caesar; and con- 
sequently his own History comes down to 
the year 30 B.c. He divides the three cen- 
turies between Alexander’s death and 
Antony’s fall into three periods. The first 
may be regarded as the purely Hellenic 
period ; it is marked by a struggle between 
the monarchical principle, which at first 
prevails, and the principle of free republics 
(323-220). The second is distinguished by 
Roman influence acting on the Greek world, 
and Greek reaction against it (220-146) ; the 
third by Oriental influence in the ‘ Graeco- 
Roman’ world, and Roman resistance against 
it (146-30). Thus Holm formulates his 
schematism of this difficult epoch; and 
there is a great deal of truth in it. The 
Greek, Roman, and Oriental periods with 
their subdivisions may be regarded as a dis- 
tinct contribution to the philosophy of 
history ; nor can it be denied that the 
volume before us is better rounded off than 
if it terminated with the victory of 
Mummius. But if the philosophy of 
history is satisfied—the influence of Hegel 
one can sometimes detect in Holm’s pages, 
as when he follows spiral lines of develop- 
ment—the practical question arises, whether 
historians of Greece must in future consider 
themselves bound to carry their story down 
to Augustus, Now the Greek world cannot 
be said to have been laid to rest in the 
bosom of Rome with the catastrophe of 146. 
Though European Greece acquiesced, the 
Hellenic cities of Asia disliked Rome and pre- 
ferred Mithradates ; and the great struggle 
between Mithradates and Rome is certainly 
a part of Greek history. It was a struggle 
for Greece, and it was a struggle in which 
Hellenic cities, Athens herself, took part. 
Therefore the Greek historian on a large 
seale, to whom it is given to thread his way 
through the Diadochi and Epigoni as far as 
146, is bound, as it seems to me, to follow 
Holm and carry his narrative yet further, 
down to the pacification of Caesar after 
Actium. But, I would take occasion to 
remark, this rule does not concern shorter 
histories and handbooks intended for educa- 
tional purposes. I venture to say that such 
works should terminate at the point where 
Greek and Roman history first touch ; from 
that point the thread of the narrative is 
carried on in handbooks on Roman history. 
Thus, for either a big book or a little book, 
146 B.C. is a bad limit; for the former it is 


too early, for the latter too late. The big 
book should come down to 30, the little 
only to 220, 

It was only to be expected that this 
volume would be ‘ harder reading’ than its 
predecessors ; yet Holm has been wonder- 
fully suecessful—and this too was only to be 
expected—in investing with interest the 
history of a period which is very generally 
regarded as almost unapproachable by a lay 
reader. While it is a highly interesting 
period to the student who has the time and 
patience to study the authorities, no harder 
problem could be set a writer than to make 
it seem interesting to the public. This 
difficulty is due to the intricacy of the 
political relations and the rapid and endless 
shiftings of the situations. Holm has been 
clear in defining the landmarks, has taken 
care to sum up the situation from time to 
time, has been judicious in his omissions, and 
in truth has done his utmost to help the 
reader. But, in some chapters at least, his 
suecess has been only partial ; and this is 
merely a proof that it is hopeless to convert 
the historical material of this period into a 
thoroughly interesting narrative in the com- 
pass of 600 pages. The cross references 
which the author is forced to make in the 
text from one chapter to another are far too 
frequent to be agreeable. The inclusion of 
the history of culture as well as that of 
political events greatly lightens the weight 
of the book. Droysen, in his large work, 
only dealt with the polities, and Mr. Mahaffy 
in his Greek Life and Thought, assuming in 
his readers a knowledge of the outline of 
the political history, dealt with the culture; 
Holm has united both, It is to be noted 
with approbation that he has rejected the 
barbarous word Hellenistic, as to which his 
criticisms (41-44) appear to be unanswerable, 
though Graeco-Macedonian which he would 
substitute is as unsatisfactory as ‘ Graeco- 
Roman,’ which is sometimes used for ‘ By- 
zantine,’ and rather more awkward. 

Holm finds much to controvert and correct 
in the received opinions as to the merits and 
demerits of both the states and the men 
who appear upon his stage ; and the con- 
troversial passages of his book deserve 
attention. 

In the first place he accentuates with force 
and considerable justice the contrast between 
Alexander and his Successors. Recognizing 
the great work done by Alexander in ex- 
tending Greek culture, historians have fallen 
into the mistake of ascribing to the 
Diadochi also the same import in the world’s 
history, of regarding them as actuated by 
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the same aims, and as the active and suc- 
cessful continuers of their master’s work. 
Holm strictly tests their claims to the 
honour of such ἃ ré/e and firds them wanting. 
‘Die Diadochen waren Egoisten welche ein 
Genie nachiifften, auch iiusserlich. He 
allows that the Seleucids, through numerous 
foundations of Greek cities, worked in some 
measure on Alexander’s lines and toward 
Alexander’s end, but the praise which he 
bestows on them is carefully qualified. He 
allows too that the first Ptolemies were of 
some use through their furtherance of 
learning. But he jealously weighs these 
deserts, and declines to allow that the 
Diadochi can, like Alexander, be justified by 
their works. His view rather seems to be 
that Alexander’s mission was dropped at his 
death, and after a long interval resumed by 
the Romans ; they were the true Diadochi. 
in this spirit Holm writes an epitaph on 
Demosthenes (p, 18): ‘So waren die Miinner 
aus dem Wege geriiumt, welche in den 
Athenern das Gefiihl der Unabhiingigkeit 
und des Hasses gegen Makedonien zu 
entziinden gewohnt waren und die jetzt, wo 
das Makedonische Stammland nicht mehr 
wie unter Philipp und Alexander eine 
Kulturmission erfiillte, eine durchaus edle 
und lobenswerthe Politik verfolgten.’ 

In the second place he combats the view, 
expressed by Droysen and often echoed, 
that the Athenians of the third century 
were sadly degenerated. He holds that the 
Athenian pecple was ‘ebenso tiichtig’ in 
300 as in 400 B.c., and that there is nothing 
to indicate a degeneration in the following 
century. He protests against the habit of 
measuring kings with one measuring-rod and 
republics with another. He maintains that 
Alexandria had by no means taken the place 
of Athens as a centre of culture, but that, 
on the contrary, the older city was of far 
greater importance in this respect than the 
new. ‘What,’ he asks, ‘are Callimachus 
and Apollonius to the world in comparison 
with Epicurus and Menander?’ What 
indeed? Certainly the observations as to 
the impropriety of drawing conclusions con- 
cerning contemporary morality at Athens 
from the scenes of the New Comedy are 
thoroughly sensible. Were such an argu- 
ment admissible it would tell in his favour 
and point to a distinct improvement in the 
morality of Athenian ladies between the 
ages of Aristophanes and Menander (p. 
202-3). 

In this connexion it may be noticed that 
Holm regards the influence of the second 
Ptolemy at Athens as usually over-estimated., 


He contests the expression of Wilamowitz- 
Millendorf who calls Athens ‘der iiusserste 
Posten der ptolemiiischen Dependenz,’ and 
he thinks that Athens acted spontaneously, 
and not as an instrument of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, in the Chremonidean War. 
Athens, he is fain to believe, conceived the 
idea of forming a strong league against 
Gonatas. ‘ Wir werden glauben dass Athen 
einen schinen Versuch gemacht hat mit 
griechischer und iigyptischer Hiilfe das Netz 
welches der Kluge Antigonos Gonatas um 
Griechenland geworfen hatte zu zerreissen’ 
(p. 253). Again he observes that the third 
century is marked by a progress in the 
development of the Greek States. Sparta 
and Athens were the only two important 
states in the fifth century; in the fourth 
Thebes ranked with them; but in the third 
we have four political powers, Athens and 
Sparta, as before, and the two federal states, 
in which people who had lingered far behind 
the rest of Greece came at length to the 
front. Had these not at last asserted them- 
selves, Greek history would have been 
incomplete (p. 337). 

In the third place, Holm comes forward 
as a champion of the Romans against ‘the 
prejudice of modern historians’ and seeks 
to show that in the first stage of their 
intervention in Greek affairs their conduct 
was pure and that they did nothing dis- 
honourable in order to further interests of 
their own. He points out that Rome’s 
foreign policy at the beginning was totally 
different from her foreign policy towards the 
end of the second century; and Roman 
character had changed in the meantime. He 
repudiates the view that in her first dealings 
with Greece Rome already contemplated the 
ultimate conquest ; and that the proclamation 
of 196 was a conscious step to the consum- 
mation of 146. And of the four actors in 
the events which preceded the fall of the 
Macedonian monarchy—Perseus, Eumenes, 
Rhodes, and Rome—he makes it clear that 
Rome alone can bear the scrutiny of either 
a political or an ethical critic. There is 
assuredly no good reason to contradict by 
an unsupported hypothesis the plain account 
of Polybius which makes Eumenes act as a 
‘scoundrel ᾿--- πανουργότατος is the word— 
and the motives of the Pergamene king are 
only too easy to comprehend. 

In such polemic against current views, 
the reader has to decide, or at least to ask, 
whether Holm is partial bimself or is merely 
redressing the balance. Of the points which 
he has made in his book, he has certainly 
proved some. And he is always sensible, 
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He knows how to ridicule such a worthless 
argument as that the Universal History of 
Pompeius Trogus must have been a mere 
compilation, because he ‘compiled’ a work 
on natural history which had no claim to 
originality. He does not attempt to find 
any clearly determined constitutional office 
in the expressions used by our authorities to 
describe the position of the regent 
Perdiccas. He sees in their true light 
the acts of cities like Athens and 
Rhodes in paying divine honours to 
Antigonus, Demetrius, or Ptolemy. Such 
actions were merely forms, as he well puts 
it (p. 80), of international politeness ; they 
illustrate certain shortcomings, perversities 
perhaps, of Greek religion, but they afford 
no evidence that the cities which paid the 
compliments had forgotten the meaning of 
freedom. A good point is made on p. 335, 
where it is observed that the constitutional 
check which the Achaians had on their 
stratégos was the power of refusing to pass 
supplies, and is thus analogous to the hold 
which our own Parliament for instance has 
on the Government. But this interesting 
observation makes us only the more deplore 
the absence of any full discussion of the 
working of the federal institutions of 
Achaia. 

In illustration of Holm’s power of bringing 
out characteristic features, a striking sen- 
tence on Antioch may be quoted (p. 142): 
‘Dem Meere nahe und doch keine Seestadt, 
der Wiiste nahe und doch kein nothwendiger 
Anfangspunkt fiir Karavanen, entspricht es 
dem Reiche, dessen Hauptstadt es war und 
das ebenfalls weder rechte Landmacht noch 
rechte Seemacht war; eine  kiinstliche 
Schipfung alle Beide.’ In the same way 
nothing could be better than his short de- 
scription of the geography of Asia Minor. 

Referring to the passage in the seventeenth 
Idyll of Theocritus, where the dominions of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus are enumerated, Holm 
finds much exaggeration, and observes : ‘ dass 
Ptolemaios Herr der Kykladen gewesen sei 
ist gewiss nicht richtig.’ But is not this too 


strong, and had not Theocritus some reason 
for his flattering statement, in view of the 
close connexion established by Ptolemy 
Sotér between Egypt and the κοινόν of 
Delos? Holm himself refers to the Πτολεμαῖα 
(p. 175), and there is some ground for sup- 
posing that Ptolemy was president of the 
κοινόν (see Mahaffy, Greek World under 
Roman Sway, p. 108). The words of 
Theocritus should be rather treated as an 
illustration of the discoveries of M. 
Homolle. 

It is needless to say that Holm is abreast 
of the latest literature in all languages, and 
the criticisms of books in his notes are not 
the least valuable feature of his history. He 
must be congratulated on the appearance of 
the first volume of an English translation, 
which Messrs. Macmillan have had the 
enterprise to publish at the extraordinarily 
low price of 6s. net. The English version is 
thus far cheaper than the German original, 
and has also the advantage of having been 
revised by the author in the light of such 
discoveries as have been made (like the 
᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία) since 1885. He has not 
of course been able to take advantage of the 
second volume of E. Meyer’s Geschichte des 
Alterthums, or to consider the new character 
which the sixth city of Hissarlik is assuming 
under the divining-rod of Dirpfeld and the 
spades of his workmen. In many ways 
Holm’s first volume is weaker than its suc- 
cessors. He maintains the ‘ Ionian theory’ 
of Curtius; his treatment of the Second 
City of Hissarlik is indefinite and mis- 
leading ; his account of the legislations of 
Solon and Cleisthenes is unsatisfactory ; it 
might be added that he believes in the 
historical personality of Lycurgus. The 
strongest point, perhaps, in this volume is 
his sensible treatment of the Delphic oracle. 
I have noticed a misprint on p. 185, which 
might mislead a beginner: ‘ We have cause 
to regret especially the loss...... of the 
Politics of Aristotle,’ where Politics should 
obviously be Polities. 

J. B. Bury. 


SONNENSCHEIN’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


A Greek Grammar for Schools based on the 
Principles and Requirements of the Gram- 
matical Society. Part I. Accidence. 
Part II. Syntax. By E. A. Sonnen- 
scHetn, M.A. (Oxon.), Professor of 
Greek and Latin in Mason College, 


Birmingham. (Parallel Grammar Series. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


THE appearance of Prof. Sonnenschein’s 
Syntax brings to a happy conclusion that 
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scholar’s lapvurs on (#reek Grammar. After 
the very flattering reception with which his 
Accidence has been welcomed by the most 
competent judges, it is scarcely necessary to 
add here any words of commendation. 
Suffice it to say that this Accidence com- 
bines completeness and accuracy in such a 
way as to make it indispensable to teacher 
and learner alike. It is eminently up to 
date, gathering together the results arrived 
at by such investigators as Rutherford, 
Meisterhans, Hartel and Kaegi. It possesses 
the rare merit of containing nothing which 
must afterwards be unlearnt. One could 
have wished that the author had more fre- 
quently resorted to the judicious use he has 
made of small type, so as to secure greater 
comprehensiveness, especially in detailing 
exceptions, 

The Syntax marks a new departure from 
accepted routine—-a departure moreover 
decidedly for the better. It is based on 
thoroughly scientific principles. Indeed 
too much praise cannot be bestowed on the 
method adopted, and the excellent manner 
in which it has been developed in detail. 
In its main outlines this system has long 
prevailed in continental schools ; but it has 
here been expanded and handled so deftly 
that the author may justly claim it as his 
own. ‘The system of analysis on which the 
whole structure is raised is briefly and 
lucidly set forth in an introduction of five 
pages--a model of neat and _ precise 
exposition. 

There are two parts. The first treats of 
Sentence Construction on the plan of logical 
analysis applicable to all languages, and 
given in the introduction. To become 
familiar with this system is in itself a valu- 
able acquisition, as it furnishes its possessor 
with ready-made categories by which he 
may readily assimilate any other language. 

Part II. is in a manner supplementary 
and approaches the same matter from the 
point of view of morphology. It groups 
together the various forms which go to 
build up a sentence. The double treatment 
leads necessarily to repetition; but, as the 
standpoint is different, the only effect will 
be a deeper ingrafting of the whole on the 
mind of the learner. 

As this is a book which is sure to go 
through more than one edition, and as its 
framework is a κτῆμα és ἀεί admitting of 
improvement without substantial alteration, 
it will not be amiss to offer a few comments 
pointing out omissions and _ suggesting 
emendations. 

To begin with the more crucial points of 


sentence construction, namely pages 179 
sqq. Which deal with the moods of the 
simple and complex sentence. In 34la, 
obs. 1, 3416, obs. 1, Prof. Sonnenschein has 
retained Curtius’ well-known distinction 
between present and aorist jussives. Com- 
mands and prohibitions applicable to ὦ single 
occasion are said to affect the aorist, and 
such as are applicable to general rules of 
life, the present.! It is somewhat strange 
that it is not even hinted that the instances 
where this law is unobserved by Greek 
writers are so numerous, that the rule itself 
must either be abandoned or in some way 
patched up so as to meet the countless ex- 
ceptions which may be arrayed against it. 
In dealing with other modes of rendering 
command (34la, obs. 3) it would be advis- 
able to add another illustration of coupled 
command and prohibition such as Eur. Hel. 
436 οὐκ ἀπαλλάξει δόμων καὶ pi)... ὄχλον 
παρέξεις; It should also have been stated 
that the particle od is sometimes omitted 
e.g. Androm. 253, Ar. Paw 259, Vesp. 671. 
The third mode of command should include 
an example of the third person of the 
indicative, e.g. 


, 
ὅπως ἐκείνω τὼ λόγω μαθήσεται. 


Ar. Nub. 882. 
The same remarks applies to prohibitions: 


Πενθεὺς ὅπως μὴ πένθος εἰσοίσει δόμοις. 


Bacch. 367. 


An addition to 3410 in the shape of an 
obs. 3 is desirable to set forth the other 
modes of rendering prohibition. At least a 
reference should here be made to the por- 
tions of the book which treat of the pro- 
hibitive force of οὐ μή and ὅπως μή with 


future indicative. Instances might with . 


advantage be added illustrative of the 
particles employed when another prohibition 
or positive command follows on οὐ μή, 6.9. 


οὐ μὴ λαλήσεις ἀλλ’ ἀκολουθήσεις ; 
Ar. Nub. 508. 
od μὴ προσοίσεις χεῖρα βαγχεύσεις δ᾽ ἰὼν 


δ᾽ ἐξομόρξει μωρίαν τὴν σὴν ἐμοί; 
Eur. Bacch. 848. 


In dealing with wishes, our author is, in 
my opinion, justified in implicitly admitting 


1 This is the corollary or practical application of a 
general principle which is also given and which, 
with the Editor’s kind permission, I hope to discuss 
on some future occasion. 
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ὡς ὥφελον as a possible prose idiom to mark 
a wish unfulfilled in the past. The use of 
τίς ἄν similar to that of πῶς av is so rare 
that it is as well not mentioned. Under 
exclamations (345) there is a strange 
omission of the Greek idiom corresponding 
to the Latin coniunctivus indignantis, e.g. 
ἐμὲ παθεῖν τάδε hed. The index refers us to 
other portions of the work where this 
subject is treated ; yet in none of the places 
so indicated is this exclamational idiom to 
be found. It is however not altogether 
forgotten, but certainly here is its proper 
place. 

Temporal, Local, Comparative or Modal, 
and Adjectival Relative Clauses are appro- 
priately treated on uniform lines ; they may 
be here conveniently discussed together. 
The twofold classitication of actions marked 
as facts and actions marked as prospective or 
general has the obvious merit of brevity, but 
is lacking in precision and comprehensive- 
ness, at least as set forth by the author. 
In the first place the disjunctive epithet 
‘prospective or general’ fails to bring out 
the common element evidently underlying 
such forms as ὅταν, ὅπου av, ὡς ἄν, ὅς av. 
If we compare the two types ὃν ὁρῶ and ὃν 
ἂν ὁρῶ, it will be readily observed that the 
former, besides marking a fact, also marks 
the action as definite and particular, refer- 
ring as it does to definite and particular 
persons. The latter on the contrary is 
always in some way indefinite. This remark 
also applies to local, temporal and compara- 
tive clauses. Our meaning will be better 
illustrated by a tabular statement :— 

I. 6 ἀνὴρ ὃν ὁρῶ. 

IL. (1) ὅστις ἂν ἢ ὁ ἀνὴρ ὃν ὁρῶ εὖ οἷδ᾽ ὅτι 
καλός ἐστι κἀγαθός. 

(2) ὃν ἂν ὁρῶ τοῦτο δρῶντα σφόδρ᾽ ἐπαινῶ. 

(3) ὃν ἂν ὁρῶ ἀτάκτως ἰόντα κολάσομαι. 

Class I. expresses definite fact. 

Class 11. (1) ὅστις ἂν 2 is merely in- 
definite. 

(2) ὃν ἂν ὁρῶ is indefinite and iterative. 
The method of description is non-particu- 
larization and expression is given to a 
sequence of habitual actions. 

Class II. (3) is indefinite and prospective. 
The time referred to is the indefinite future 
and the primary notion conveyed is that of 
a future contingency. 

Prof. Sonnenschein’s term ‘ general or 
prospective’ practically covers Class IL., but 
fails in not giving the genus. Moreover he 
has not defined the word ‘general,’ being 
content to describe it as ‘ ever-clauses.’ 
Now no two English writers agree in their 
practice of inserting or omitting the affix 


‘ever,’ so that at best this must be con- 
sidered a somewhat shifting criterion. 
Indeed it may be taken as a safe maxim 
that English word-equivalents should only 
be adopted as aids to grammatical exposi- 
tion by way of illustration from the verna- 
cular; they should not be employed as 
substitutes for grammatical enunciations, 
still less as definitions. further, the term 
‘iterative’ or ‘frequentative’ conveys a 
valuable syntactical notion that has to be 
used elsewhere, so that it ought not to be 
set aside here. Prof. Sonnenschein has 
also, it appears, omitted to emphasize! a 
special form of Class II. (1) above mentioned, 
which is commonly called ‘ generic’ and 
describes an undetined class as opposed to 
particular actions or individuals, e.g. οἷς ἂν 
ἢ ταὐτὸν αἷμα -- persons of the same blood. 
The corresponding idiom to mark a class 
described indefinitely and negatively, for 
which μή with indicative is the prevailing 
form, has not been set forth, cf. μὴ πεῖθ᾽ ἃ 
μὴ δεῖ, ἐ.6. τὰ μὴ προσήκοντα. If it be added 
that, in the use of aflirmative generic rela- 
tive clauses, the Greeks seem to have 
selected the particularizing or non-particu. 
larizing mode of description according to 
pleasure, we have all the facts connected 
with this construction. See R. Whitelaw’s 
note in Classical Lteview, April 1894, and 
compare the two following passages: (1) 
δρῶσιν ὅπερ οἱ δρομῆς ὅσοι ἂν θέωσιν 
εὖ ἀπὸ τῶν κάτω, ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν ἄνω μή. (3) 
πάντων ὅ σ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἔμψυχα καὶ γνώμην ἔχει.-- 
Med. 230. 

The ‘special rule for zpiv’ (347, 3) is that 
found in most grammars adapted to the 
terminology of this book. It represents 
the orthodox? view, and was learnt, held and 
taught by the present writer till he came 
across passages which weaken two of the 


1 his idiom has not been overlooked as, I think, 
I have met it somewhere, though I cannot now 
recover the passage. It does not occur in the places 
referred to by the index as ‘ Generic.’ 

2 Mr. Marindin has been good enough to point out 
that the strictly limiting doctrine stated above as 
orthodox scarcely deserves that name. He refers, 
among older grammars, to an appendix to Madvig's 
Greck Syntax recording the occurrence of πρίν with 
ind. after affirmative clauses. This use is there 
described as ‘ecmparatively rare and mostly 
confined to Tragedy and Thucyd.’ He gives a 
further reference to Donaldson, who simply notes 
the use of the indicative after aflirmatives and 
negatives. Hence, as Mr. Marindin suggests, the 
rigidly restrictive rule should be described rather as 
a new heresy than as old orthodoxy. Nevertheless 
Prof. Sonnenschein’s version of the rule is very 
common in recent grammars and is constantly 
repeated by commentators. It is needless to add we 
are dealing exclusively with the Attic use of πρίν, 
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assumptions on which it is based. ‘These 
are: (1) the exclusive occurrence of the 
indicative with πρίν after a negative 
principal clause: (2) the restriction of πρίν 
and an infinitive to cases where the principal 
clause is affirmative. 

Contrary to No. 1 we find the indicative 
following on an aflirmative— 

οἱ Σ. προσέμισγον τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις καὶ ἀντι- 
καταστάντες ταῖς ναυσὶ τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον αὖθις 
διῆγον πρὶν δὴ ᾿Λρίστων wecbe.—Thue. 7, 99. 
(Arnold’s text.) 

παραπλήσια δὲ καὶ οἱ ἐπὶ τῶν νεῶν αὐτοῖς 
ἔπασχον, πρίν ye δὴ οἱ Σ. ἔτρεψάν τε καὶ... 
κατεδίωκον.---- 710. 7, 71, 5. (Arnold places ἃ 
colon after ἔπασχον.) 


σπουδαὶ δέ.. ἦσαν ἴσαι πως πρὶν ὁ A. πείθει. 
Eur. Hee. 133. 
ἀνωλόλυξε πρίν γ᾽ 6 


pa. 
Kur, J/ed, 1173 (Paley). 


The two latter instances are given by 
Passow in his Worterbuch. He there tells 
us that ‘die construction von πρίν mit dem 
Indic. findet statt eben sowohl nach _posi- 
tiven als nach negativen Hauptsiitzen.’ 

Contrary to No. 2— 

ἀναβιβάζειν ὅπως μὴ πρότερον νὺξ ἔσται πρὶν 
πυθέσθαι τοὺς avdpas.—Andok, Myst. 43. 

od βουλύμενος μάχῃ διαγωνίσασθαι πρίν οἱ 
καὶ τοὺς βοηθοὺς ἥκειν. .. ἐκέλευεν. -Τίνπο, 
v. 10. 


τὸ yap ποθοῦν ἕκαστος ἐκμαθεῖν θέλων 
οὐκ ἂν μεθεῖτο πρὶν καθ᾽ ἡδονὴν κλύειν. 
Trach. 190, 
πόλιν δὲ σὴν 
‘ LANG > , , 
μὴ πρὶν ταράξης πρὶν τόδ᾽ εὖ θέσθαι, τέκνον. 


Eur. 605. 


ὥμοσαν μὴ πρὶν ἥξειν πρὶν ἢ τὸν μύδρον 
τοῦτον ἀναφῆναι (ἀναφανῆναι !).—Hat. 1, 165. 

The last two examples are given by 
Passow, who declares that ‘in Prosa findet 
sich πρίν mit dem Inf. nach einem negativen 
I[auptsatze nur selten.’ 

The foregoing are sufficient to warn us 
against sweeping assertions concerning πρίν. 
In wording grammatical rules it is always 
advisable to insert those valuable safe- 
guards ‘usually,’ ‘ generally.”! 

1 Since writing the foregoing I have found this 
subject fully treated in Goodwin 21, 7. (ed. 1889) 627 
sqq. The instances cited above are there given, save 
that from Thue. v. 10, 3; also many others from 
Sturm. Goodwin lays down the important principle 
that ‘the infinitive is required ’—even after nega- 
tives—‘ when πρίν means simply Lefore and not witil.’ 
A scientific analysis of this verbal distinction would 
probably solve the complicated question of the use 
of πρίν. 


Looked at in the light of the rigid canons 
of logic the rules for Hypothetical Clauses 
(353) are tenable, and, with the single 
exception of the statement that the εἴ τι 
ἔχοι protasis is exclusively future, they are 
in accordance with the ascertained facts of 
the language. Nevertheless they are open 
to grave objections. It is not enough that 
they should state the truth; they must 


.state the whole truth and that with all 


possible lucidity, so as to leave no room for 
misconception, especially to the school-boy 
mind, ‘These latter qualities are in my 
opinion lagking, and I do not hesitate to 
pronounce them insufticient and inadequate. 

The division adopted rests on a twofold 
basis, namely the presence or absence of 
‘ what would be’ in the principal clause, and 
the implication conveyed as to the fulfilment 
or non-fulfilment of the condition. In the 
first place the terminology is unphilo- 
sophical and seems out of place in a scien- 
tific work such as this is. The adoption of 
one form of protasis in the vernacular, to 
convey a grammatical notion applicable to 
all languages and of very wide extension, 
is bound to be misleading ; and this is all 
the more unpardonable as the book is also 
intended as an aid to composition, Suppose 
a boy had to put into Greek the sentence : 
‘If it were desirable we might give proof.’ 
As becomes an intelligent pupil he would 
turn at once for guidance to his rule, and 
so would look out for the magical ‘ would 
be.’ Here it happens to be conspicuous by 
its absence; hence he could hardly be 
blamed for arriving at the erroneous con- 
clusion that the sentence in question cannot 
come under Class B. If it be said that he 
ought not to be so stupid as to fail to see 
that ‘might give’ is equivalent to ‘could 
give’ or ‘would le able to give,’ one may 
easily reply that this is only training him 
to interpret words by words, instead of 
supplying him with a criterion in the shape 
of an idea. Even the more backward boys 
will make fewer mistakes when working 
from an idea than in following anything 
even savouring of ‘rule of thumb.’ Again, 
take another boy, whom we shall suppose 
this time to have become quite an adept at 
recognizing ‘would be.’ Put before him 
the sentence ‘were it true, it would be 
pleasant.’ Seeing his talisman he would 
tell you straight off, without thinking, this 
sentence must be marked Class B. But is 
it not to be feared that, having contracted 
the habit of looking for light to the English 
phraseology, he would, in settling his 
further account with ‘if it were,’ jump at 
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the conclusion that this is a case of a con- 
dition stated as unfulfilled, inasmuch as 
more frequently than not this is the im- 
plication of that varying idiom? Here 
however he would be too hasty and might 
fall into a trap, for our word ‘ were’ in 
such constructions may be equivalent 
either to ‘if it was’ or ‘if it should be’ (a 
merely conceivable supposition)—according 
to emphasis and context. What is wanted 
is not that there should be a search for 
‘would be’ or ‘should be’ or ‘might be’ or 
other variations; but recourse should at 
once be had to the universal canon of 
fulfilment or non-fulfilment. 

These objections, though not unimportant 
in the eyes of the teacher, may be set 
aside by the scholar as trivial and super- 
ficial, ‘There are other deficiencies of a 
graver sort. Class B is made to contain 
two sorts of conditional sentence so unlike 
in form and meaning as scarcely to hang 
together by a hair. The connexion consists 
in this that each has an implication ; yet 
what an implication? So diverse that it 
might be said with equal truth that the one 
has no implication as to fulfilment or the 
reverse, and the other has the very definite 
implication of non-fulfilment. These two 
subdivisions stand at such a distance from 
each other—albeit they have an implication 
—that they ought to be placed under two 
distinct headings, or else ἃ tripartite 
division of the whole subject should have 
been adopted. Merely to mark off the con- 
dition unfulfilled in the past or present as a 
‘special form’ of the class to which the 
colourless supposition belongs, is but a poor 
makeshift and altogether insufficient to 
characterize their differences, which, as has 
been shown, are far more conspicuous than 
the slender bond of union holding them 
together. 

A more serious defect still—for so far our 
author is within his strictly logical rights — 
is to be found in the exposition of the rule 
regulating unfulfilled conditions. After 
the campaign recently conducted in the 
pages of this Review against the very 
principle of fulfilment as a basis of classi- 
fication, one point is now clear, if it was 
not so already, namely, that to be regarded 
as unfulfilled, a condition need not necess- 
arily be so actually, but that it is enough 
it should be asswmed to be such. Mr. Son- 
nenschein has overlooked this well-estab- 
lished fact, and, besides neglecting to use 
words to bring it out, has even employed 
language which is positively erroneous, 
‘In these sentences,’ he writes, ‘the past 


(Latin) subjunctives or the (Greek) indica- 
tives of the If-clause refer to present time; 
instead of denoting what was they have 
come to denote what is not’ (ὃ 353). 
Instead of ‘is not’ we should have ‘is not 
or at least is assumed not to be.’ The above 
statement is elsewhere repeated (472, 4) 
and is altogether false as applied either to the 
Latin or Greek idiom. A good illustration 
occurs in Cicero 7.D. 4, 35: Etenim si 
naturalis amor esset et amarent omnes et 
semper amarent, where the supposition is 
only contrary to assumed not actual fact. 
Love certainly 7s natural, and the speaker 
might have been fully convinced of this, 
though he chose to assume the opposite. 
Similar instances might be multiplied. 
Hence we must speak of conditions stated 
as unfulfilled, stated as colourless, «ec. 

Lastly, the assertion that colourless or 
merely imaginary suppositions of the form 
εἴ τι ἔχοι δοίη av refer exclusively to future 
time is, in my opinion, erroneous. An 
examination of some examples would soon 
bring home the conviction that the essential 
element in these forms is their colourless- 
ness as to realization or non-realization, and 
that the time is merely a matter of infer- 
ence. In nine cases out of ten this may be 
the future, but the tenth case does appear 
where it is the time of speaking, 7.e. the 
immediate present, or the general present 
for suppositions applicable to all times. 
This will become clear from the corre- 
sponding Latin idiom which has the 
advantage of employing two well-defined 
tense-forms—the present and perfect sub- 
junctive—according as the ideal action is 
put forward as going on or completed. Cic. 
De Of. iii. 6, 29 ‘Quid? si Phalarim 
crudelem tyrannum vir bonus, ne _ ipse 
frigore conticiatur, vestitu spoliare possit, 
nonne faciat?’ Phalaris had died some two 
hundred years before the Stoic wise man 
was heard of. The supposition is purely 
imaginary, 1.6. it prescinds from fultilment 
or the reverse, and the time is not fixed. 

If we regard Phalaris and the Stoic as 
types, then we have a supposition true at 
all times, 7.e. realizable now or at any time. 

Cie. 7.D. 2, 4 Si grammaticum se pro- 
fessus quispiam barbare loguatur; aut si 
absurde is canat, qui se habere velit musi- 
cum, hoc turpior sit quod in eo ipso peccet, 
cuius profitetur scientiam. 

Here the actions are represented as in 
progress and the time is left to the reader 
to imagine ; it is only a secondary considera- 
tion. True, the time of loguatur is rela- 
tively future to that of the profession of 
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grammatical ability, and sit is relatively 
future to loquatur. No more can be fixed 
about the time indicated, which, as’ the 
supposition is for all times and purely 
imaginary, scarcely enters into the thoughts 
of the writer. One other example will 
clear up what remains obscure. Cic. De 
Of. iii. 24, 92 Si quis medicamentum 
cuipiam dederit ad aquam intercutem, pepi- 
geritque si eo medicamento sanus factus 
esset, ne ullo postea uteretur; si eo medi- 
camento sanus factus sit et annis aliquot 
post inciderit in eumdem morbum nec ab eo 
quicum pepigerat impetret ut iterum eo 
liceat uti, quid faciendum sit. Here we see 
the real force of the tenses in this form of 
conditional sentence. The perfects repre- 
sent the action as completed, the present as 
going on. The time at which the supposition 
is supposed to take place is altogether left 
out of consideration. The whole case is 
fictitious and may be referred to any time 
present or future ; the incidents described as 
completed might have reached that stage at 
the moment of speaking. The allegation 
that the forms in -erit may be future 
perfects is precluded by factus sit and 
pepigerat. 

The theory of Causal Clauses (349) is 
expounded with conciseness and accuracy— 
which are throughout the characteristics of 
this book. Unfortunately there is no 
observation giving a brief summary of 
Causal Equivalents, e.g. (1) Relative ὅς or 
ὅστις with indicative (occurring further on 
364, 3). (2) διά and κατά with accusative, 
ἐπί with dative = on the score of, because 
of, also διά with infinitive: αὐτὴν ἀπήλασαν 
διὰ τὸ μὴ ἀξίαν εἶνα. (3) Participle with or 
without ὡς or dre. A short synopsis of 
such equivalents is an invaluable aid to 
composition, and indeed the general rule, 
under the system here followed, can scarcely 
be said to be complete without it. 

Query : may the conjunctions ἐπεί, ἐπειδή, 
ὅτι, διότι, &e., be used in these clauses indis- 
criminately? If not, why have we no 
attempt at discrimination 4 

In dealing with subordinate Concessives 
(358) our author has done well in not 
adopting Kriiger’s distinction between καὶ 
ei and εἰ καὶ which, as another learned 
German observes, is ‘nicht immer beachtet, 
wie ja auch unser “sogar in dem Falle” 
dieselbe Bedeutung hat wie “in dem Falle 
sogar.”’ On the other hand an observation 
is wanting on κἂν εἰ and the fact should not 
have been overlooked that a participial 
phrase even without καίπερ is not an un- 
common way of expressing concession. The 
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use of ὅμως for καίπερ is so rare in Attic 
that it is as well omitted; ὅμως καί with 
participle is more frequent. 

The rules for Purpose Clauses sin chiefly 
by omission. To the list of Final Equiva- 
lents given by the author (351) add (1) 
such constantly recurring phrases as ἐπὶ 
πύστει and the less frequent form κατὰ 
πύστιν, both expressing intention (literally 
‘with a view to’—‘in search of’ informa- 
tion), (2) the future participle accompanied 
by the article, 6.5. οὐκ ἦν ὃ κωλύσων. Obser- 
vations are also missing on (1) the occasional 
use of ὅπως with the future indicative in 
clauses strictly final, te. of adverbial sub- 
ordination ; cf. Cho. 257 σιγᾶθ᾽' ὅπως μὴ 
πεύσεται, Andoc. Myst. 43 dvaBiBalew ὅπως 
μὴ πρότερον νὺξ ἔσται mpiv...(2) on the 
virtually final import οὗ εἴ πως meaning 
‘in the hope that,’ ‘to see if,’ ‘in order that 
perchance’ and common in Attic prose. 
Mr. Sonnenschein has also omitted to notice 
the apparently final use of ὅπως with poten- 
tial optative as seen in Ag. 364 ὅπως av... 
βέλος ἠλίθιον σκήψειεν, Thue. vii. 65, ὅπως ἂν 
ἀπολισθάνοι καὶ μὴ ἔχοι ἀντιλαβὴν τὰ ἐμβαλ- 
λόμενα. A similar omission is also observ- 
able in his treatment of object noun-clauses 
dependent on verbs of effort, where the 
analogous construction σκοπεῖν ὅπως ἂν 
διάγοιεν has been passed over in silence. An 
explanation however of this probably wilful 
omission is to be found in the fact that our 
author is very likely of opinion that this 
point has not as yet been sufficiently 
thrashed out by those scholars who have 
touched on it to be ripe for incorporation 
into a text-book. It would seem on the 
other hand that some attempt ought to have 
been made to distinguish, if not dogmati- 
cally at least provisionally, between the use 
of ὡς, ὅπως and ὡς ἄν, ὅπως av in final clauses, 
German scholars generally speak of the 
latter as unvollstiindige! Absichtsitze in 
contrast to vollstindige Absichtsiitze. 
Among our own grammarians they are 
spoken of respectively as final and quasi- 
final or semi-final. Hermann maintained 
that ὡς ἄν is equivalent to dummodo, 
si modo; Paley that ‘it expresses result 
rather than intention.’ Others say that 
ὡς ἄν represents the purpose as con- 
ditional, and their view is, in my opinion, 
nearest the mark. The distinction, if such 
there be, must be drawn from the general 
influence of ἄν in all those clauses where it 
occurs with the subjunctive (Prof. Gardner 
Hale’s ‘ prospectives’), which the author 

1 This word has different extension with different 
writers, 
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under review explains as ‘prospective or 
general,’ The nuance conveyed by ἄν in 
this conjuncture seems to have the effect of 
rendering the clause in which it appears in 
some manner indefinite and subject to 
conditions, Hence in final clauses it would 
seem to have the force of representing the 
purpose as indefinite, conditional, put for- 
ward with misgiving, or reserve or modesty 
or without assurance. Thus ὅπως av is 
sometimes equivalent to ‘in order that 
perhaps.’ Be this as it may, whatever 
distinction applies to strictly adverbial 
clauses of purpose must, it would seem, 
also prevail in the object noun-clauses with 
subjunctive following on verbs of effort 
(ἐπιμελεῖσθαι ὅπως), since the latter have 
borrowed or may be treated as having 
borrowed the final apparatus, subjunctive 
with ὅπως and ὅπως ἄν. Dr. Fox has an 
excellent note dealing with this very dis- 
tinction between ὅπως and ὅπως ἄν in semi- 
final clauses. It will repay quotation here, 
as it helps to throw light on this interesting 
problem :— 

‘ Beide Formen [ὅπως und ὅπως ἄν] kommen 
mit Konj. verbunden im unvollstiindigen 
Absichtsatze bei den attischen Rednern vor, 
aber ὅπως ἄν noch viel seltener als ὅπως, 
indem jenes nach Weber nur je einmal bei 
Ps. Lys. 6, 4, bei Is. 7, 30 und bei D. 19, 
299 vorkommt, wihrend ὅπως sich bei 
mehreren Rednern vereinzelt findet, bei D. 
jedoch (wie bei den Tragikern, bei Thuk,, 
Xen, und Plat. und den spiiteren Inschriften) 
éfters. Bei ὅπως dv wiirde mehr das Objekt, 
die von Bedingungen abhingige Art und 
Weise des συμπράττειν hewortreten, wihrend 
beim einfachen ὅπως der Begriff der Absicht 
stirker, wenn auch nicht so rein wie durch 
iva hervorgehoben wird.’ ! 

In 369a, obs. 3, one of the instances of 
Effort Clauses with ὅπως ἄν and subj. is 
σκόπει ὅπως ἂν ἀποθάνωμεν ἀνδρικώτατα : is 
not this reading of Aristoph. Zg. 81, to say 
the least, doubtful ? 

Under Consecutive Clauses (352) an 
observation similar to 351 is missing to 
record other Consecutive Equivalents. Such 
are (1) οἷος, ὅσος with ind. and inf., (2) τὸ and 
τὸ μή With infinitive: φόβος ἀνθ᾽ ὕπνου παρα- 
στατεῖ τὸ μὴ βλέφαρα συμβαλεῖν and contrast 
τοῦ and τοῦ μή; (3) ὅς and ὅστις with indicative 
(given further on 364, 2,c). A record is 
likewise here wanted of the other idiomatic 
uses of ὥστε. The index refers us only to 
368g, where the loose or superfluous insertion 


1 Demosthenes’ Rede fir die Megalopoliten von 
Wilhelm Fox, 8.J. (Freiburg-im-Breisgau), § 17, 
page 118. 


of this particle after such impersonals as 
συνέβη &e. is chronicled. But there are 
others, notably (1) its frequent substitution 
for ἐφ᾽ ᾧ, ἐφ᾽ ᾧτε to express ‘on condition 
that,’ (2) for δὲ 6 or τοίνυν at the beginning 
of a sentence. The idiom μεῖζον ἤ ὥστε is 
elsewhere given. Further the frequent 
recurrence of the potential optative after 
ὥστε to express a possible or conceivable 
consequence, as well as that of the past 
indicative and infinitive with dv to express 
an unfulfilled consequence, is so marked as 
to call for special mention even in a school 
manual. This omission should be supplied 
in a second edition, Lastly to bring out 
the contrast between an actual consequence 
and that which some grammarians call a 
natural consequence, in lieu of the latter 
our author adopts the term ‘ contemplated 
or in prospect.’ Now our word ‘contem- 
plated’ can, as far as I am aware, have only 
two meanings: existing in thought or in 
prospect, and, as the latter idea is expressly 
added in the text, it may be assumed that 
the former is the only one intended to be 
conveyed. It however is insufficient, and 
some such word as ‘congruous’ or ‘natural’ 
or ‘to be expected’ might with advantage 
be appended, so as to have ‘ contemplated as 
congruous 

The Noun Clauses are admirably drawn 
up, the subdivisions exquisite, and this 
treatise might be pronounced perfect, if 
only philosophical exposition was even 
allowed precedence over ‘rule of thumb.’ 
How much more satisfactory is the heading 
‘dependent or indirect statement following 
on verba sent. et declar., verbs of effort, 
verbs of emotion,’ than ‘that clauses’ which 
‘express that something is or should be’ ἄο. 
Although I fancy we are not over 
particular about the that of that-clauses, 
still if, for any reason, the term has to be 
employed, let it take second place and 
appear as an aid to scientific enunciation. 
The several species of the Noun Clause are 
however beautifully worked out in detail, so 
that one can pardon the obtrusion of 
English morphological equivalents and the 
omission of the useful class of verbs of 
emotion which would include (1) con- 
structions with θαυμάζω, ἀγανακτῶ ἄο., (2) 
φοβοῦμαι μή. The regular idiom after such 
verbs as ἀντιλέγειν &e., with the so-called 
superfluous negative, is alone recorded 368b. 
It would perhaps be well also to point out 
the other method of simply giving the 
opponent’s assertion, 6... ὅτι ὁμοῖος εἶ τούτοις, 
οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς ἂν ἀμφισβητήσειας Pl, Symp. 3158. 
A similar remark applies to the analogous 
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construction of μὴ od with inf., e.g. οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
els ἀντείποι μὴ οὐ (or μὴ) συμφέρειν. 

The treatment of prepositions is alto- 
gether too meagre even for ἃ school 
grammar. The general scheme: ‘'Time— 
Place—Other meanings’ is inadequate, and 
gives undue prominence to time and place 
as compared with the other meanings of 
equal or greater importance. For instance 
the all-important instrumental force of διά 
with gen. comes under the heading ‘other 
meanings,’ placed side by side with the 
adverbial expressions διὰ χειρῶν ἔχειν, διὰ 
τάχους, instead of forming a special class, 
‘instrumentality,’ which is undoubtedly the 
most common meaning of διά with gen. 
All the numbers 448—461 will simply have 
to be rewritten. 

The. various idiomatic usages connected 
with the pronouns ὅδε, οὗτος, ἐκεῖνος and the 
oblique cases of αὐτός are practically not 


dealt with. On turning to the index at the 
word ἐκεῖνος to see if it be elsewhere dis- 
cussed, one is referred to § 567 where this 
pronoun is not even mentioned. 

Space will not allow of a detailed exam- 
ination of other portions of this valuable 
work. The reviewer cannot do better than 
conclude by stating the general impression 
its perusal has left on his mind. He feels 
the more entitled to do so as he has not 
been sparing in pointing out shortcomings, 
for some of which no doubt the personal 
equation would account. He believes it his 
duty then to record his opinion that this is 
the best book of the kind with which he is 
familiar. For system, plan, graphic pre- 
sentment and accuracy of exposition it is 
admirably adapted for school use; its 
method is that of the future. 

J. Donovan, 


THE PHOENICIANS IN ARCADIA. 


Essai de Méthode en Mythologie Grecque : 
De l’ Origine des Cultes Arcadiens: Vicror 
Bérarp. Paris: Thorin. 1894, 12 fr.50. 


No part of Greece is more interesting to 
the mythologist than Arcadia, the home of 
beliefs and: customs which seem to belong 
to the earliest strata of Greek religion. 
Hence Arcadia, with its stone-worship and 
were-wolves and human sacrifice, has been 
a kind of happy hunting-ground for the 
student of folk-lore and anthropology. Fol- 
lowing quite different methods of interpre- 
tation, W. Immerwahr has recently pro- 
duced a valuable monograph on Arcadian 
religion! Immerwahr is an adherent of 
the ‘local’ school, who, working on lines 
laid down by H. D. Miller, try to disen- 
tangle the local and tribal elements from 
the national ‘Olympian’ religion. The 
service which Wide, Immerwahr, Tumpel, 
and others are rendering in this direction 
cannot be too highly estimated; when 
the religious systems of every Greek 
country, city, and sanctuary have been 
examined as fully as Arcadia has been 
treated by Immerwahr, or Laconia by Wide, 
we shall have a proper arrangement of mate- 
rials for the general study of Greek myth and 
ritual. In the present learned and lucidly 

1 Die Kulte wnd Mythen Arkadiens. 1. Band. Die 
Arkadischen Kulte. Leipzig. 1891 


written volume, M. Bérard, while fully 
appreciating the work of these scholars in 
classification, declares himself dissatisfied 
with the theories which they deduce from 
their materials. Immerwahr, like Roscher 
and his collaborators, works on the ‘ Aryan 
hypothesis,’ assuming that the bulk of 
Greek mythology was evolved without the 
aid of foreign influence. M. Bérard, on the 
other hand, is one of the uncompromising 
Orientalists, the most prominent of whom 
is Otto Gruppe. When the second part of 
Gruppe’s great work appears,” mythologists 
will be in a better position to examine the 
theory of wholesale and universal borrowing 
of Greek religion from the East. 

In his Zssai de Méthode M. Bérard has 
attacked the very stronghold of the Aryan 
school. The Arcadians, who lived before 
the moon, have hitherto been supposed tu 
have developed their religious customs and 
beliefs with little, if any, direct foreign con- 
tamination. Their isolation in the centre of 
the Peloponnese, their pastoral non-maritime 
life, as well as the many primitive and savage 
elements in their religion, seem strong argu- 
ments in favour of the generally accepted 
theory. Itis, indeed, admitted by historians 
that at some early period the Phoenicians 


2 Die yriechischen Kulte wad Mythen in thren 
Beziehungen zu den Orientalischen Religion. Ba. I. 
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had trading settlements on the coasts of 
Greece,! although the extent of their in- 
fluence and the date of their occupation 
cannot be estimated with any certainty. 
Probably, however, a certain amount of the 
Semitic religion survived the departure of 
the Phoenicians from Greece, and became 
incorporated with the Hellenic religion. 
Semitic influence has been pointed out in 
the mythology of Thebes (Cadmus and 
Europa, Ares and Harmonia, Heracles, &c.), 
Corinth (Aphrodite, Melicertes), Cythera 
(Aphrodite), Attica (myths of Theseus’ com- 
bat with the Minotaur and the Marathonian 
bull, the Amazons, &c.). In the Peloponnese, 
survivals of Oriental cults have been traced, 
with more or less probability, at Patrae, 
Sparta, Amyclae, and Olympia (see Abbott 
Ρ. 54). But the historians seem to have 
excepted Arcadia from the sphere of 
Phoenician influence. At the most, they 
have suggested that the names of a few 
Arcadian places (e.g. Macariae, near Megalo- 
polis) have a Phoenician sound, M. Bérard, 
however, boldly claims a Semitic origin for 
nearly all the Arcadian gods with the 
ritual and mythology attached to them. 
Pan and Selene alone appear to be excluded 
from his list, as primitive ‘ Pelasgic’ deities.® 
In an interesting introduction he urges that 
the theory of a Phoenician settlement in the 
heart of Arcadia presents no difficulty ; his 
arguments are partly philological and rely 
on the supposed traces of Semitic names of 
persons and places in Arcadia ;* but none 
of these names are very conclusive, and we 
may reasonably doubt the direct Phoenician 
origin of Macareus (son of Lycaon), the 
rivers Syros and Malous, and some other 
place-names for which the same claim is 
made. 

M. Bérard argues that there is no in- 
herent improbability in his assumption that 
a Phoenician trade-route passed through 
Arcadia, the foreign merchandise being 
exchanged for Arcadian cattle, timber, and 
slaves. The traders went up along the 
Eurotas and followed the course of the 
Alpheus to the sea, thus skirting Mt. 
Lycaeus. The first section of the book 
(pp. 49-93) is devoted to the principal god 
of this region—Zeus Lycaeus—whom the 
author identifies with a Phoenician Baal. 
He draws attention to the following points 
of similarity in the character of the two 

1 Mover’s Phoenizier, pp. 47 ff., Curtius I. ch. ii., 
Duncker Hist. Greece I. ch. iii., Holm I. ch. ix., 
Abbott 1. pp. 50 ff. 

2 P. 323. 

3 Pp. 17—20. 


deities. (1) Human sacrifice is inseparable 
from the cult of Zeus Lycaeus, and may be 
compared with the like sacrifices to Semitic 
gods (e.g. to Melcart at Tyre, &c.). To this 
it may be replied that human sacrifice is 
not confined to the Semites, but is a common 
feature of savage religions. (2) No image 
of Zeus is mentioned at any of his three 
sanctuaries, on Mt. Lycaeus, at Megalopolis, 
and at Tegea. This is an ex silentio argu- 
ment; but granting that the god was 
worshipped in the form of a stone, as 
M. Bérard suggests, it does not by any 
means follow that this stone was a Phoe- 
nician betyl. Stock and stone worship is 
so universal that it is dangerous to draw 
any ethnological conclusions from its oc- 
currence, unless, as in the case of the 
Paphian Aphrodite, worshipped under the 
form of a conical stone, the Semitic origin 
of the cult can be proved on other grounds. 
(3) Zeus Lycaeus had no ναός or temple 
proper, but only a τέμενος and βωμός. 
M. Bérard gets rid of the difficulty in Thue. 
v. 16 (ἥμισυ τῆς οἰκίας τοῦ ἱεροῦ τότε τοῦ Διὸς 
οἰκοῦντα) by the explanation that Pleistoanax 
occupied half the house belonging to the 
τέμενος : ‘Vautre moitié fut réservée sans 
doute pour le matériel, le personnel, ou les 
commodités du culte.’ He compares Thue. 
i. 134 és οἴκημα οὐ μέγα ὃ ἦν τοῦ ἱεροῦ ἐσελθών. 
The same criticism applies to this argu- 
ment; the absence of a temple may be a 
common feature of Semitic worship, but 
almost any page of Pausanias shows that 
an altar, without a temple, sufficed for the 
ritual of genuinely Greek gods, if the 
Orientalists will allow that any god is 
genuinely Greek. (4) There is more weight 
in the argument which M. Bérard draws 
from Pausanias’ description of the altar on 
Mt. Lycaeus: πρὸ δὲ τοῦ βωμοῦ κίονες δύο 
ὡς ἐπὶ ἀνίσχοντα ἑστήκασιν ἥλιον, ἀετοὶ δὲ ἐπ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς ἐπίχρυσοι τά γε ἔτι παλαιότερα ἐπε- 
ποίηντο. In these two pillars he sees Jachin 
and Boas, the columns which stood before a 
Semitic temple ; while the eagles sculptured 
in relief upon them (ἐπεποίηντο, not κάθηνται) 
are really winged sun-discs. At Megalo- 
polis, the precinct of Zeus contained two 
altars, two tables, and two eagles. Both 
at Megalopolis and on Mt. Lycaeus the 
precinct was an ἄβατον ; the author com- 
pares the sanctity of certain mountains, 
among the Semites, as Sinai and Carmel, 
but the idea is, of course, by no means 
peculiar to the Semitic peoples. 

4 Paus. viii. 38, 7. 

5 Paus. viii. 30, 2 βωμοί τέ εἰσι τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ τράπε- 
(at δύο καὶ ἀετοὶ ταῖς τραπέζαις ἴσοι. 
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On the whole, it must however be con- 
ceded that M. Bérard has made out a strong 
case for his Semitic theory, as far as 
Zeus Lycaeus is concerned; and if Zeus 
Laphystius (at Alos and in Boeotia) and Zeus 
Apomyius (at Olympia) are often identified 
with Phoenician Baals, there is at least as 
much probability for the same identification 
in the case of the Arcadian god. And yet 
there are serious difficulties, which should 
prevent us from too hastily accepting M. Bé- 
rard’s theory. From a historical point of 
view, it might be thought curious that no 
hint has been preserved of the foreign origin 
of the cult, as in the story of Cadmus; 
nor is there any philological evidence, such 
as has been adduced for the Oriental origin 
of Melicertes (i.e. Melcarth), Heracles (1 Ar- 
chal), or Zeus Apomyius (Baal Zebub). 
For we can hardly doubt that Zeus Lycaeus 
means the Wolf-Zeus or at least Zeus of 
the Wolf-mountain, although M. Bérard and 
Immerwahr both favour the old derivation 
from ,/lue, ‘Light-god.’ But it must be 
allowed that the Wolf-god might still be 
Phoenician, as Robertson Smith (Rel. of the 
Semttes, p. 88, new edition, quoted by Bé- 
rard) shows that the belief in were-wolves 
was held by the Semites. 

I have examined the case of Zeus Lycaeus 
at some length, because the theory of his 
Semitic origin is at least tenable, though it 
would appear to be by no means proved. 
But the author is not content with an 
isolated Baal; he argues (p. 93) that 
Semitic deities were worshipped in trinities, 
consisting of a god, a goddess, his wife, and 
a young god, their son ; e.g. at Sidon we find 
Baal Astarte and Eshmun, at Tyre, Baal 
Astarte and Melcarth. The origin of most 
of the Arcadian gods and goddesses is to be 
sought for in one or other of the members 
of this trinity. Again, each member of 
the Semitic trinity has a triple aspect ;! but 
the Greeks formed a separate Geity out of 
each separate aspect or title, so that Zeus, 
Dionysos, and Poseidon are really one and 
the same Baal. Hera, Aphrodite, Demeter, 
and Artemis are all forms of the great 
goddess in her celestial terrestrial and 
infernal aspects. The young god (Adonis, 
Thammuz, Eshmun, or Melcarth) divides his 
functions and powers between Hermes, 
Heracles, and Asclepius. The nomina have 
become numina with a vengeance. Even 
the ‘black Demeter’ of Phigaleia resolves 
herself into an Astarte. The transforma- 
tion was effected by the following steps. 
Originally Astarte rode on horseback, in her 

174, 


aspect as a warrior goddess. Now Syrian, 
like Egyptian gods, often bore the head of 
their sacred animal en guise de coiffure, 
e.g. Aphrodite carries a dove on her head 
in Cyprus; M. Bérard therefore concludes 
(p. 120) that the human face of the goddess 
gradually disappeared, and the head of the 
animal descended on to the shoulders of the 
goddess. This theory seems hardly likely 
to supersede the explanation of the anthro- 
pologist, that the horse-head is the last 
relic of a goddess who was incarnate in the 
form of ahorse. We need not be surprised, 
after this, to find from the author’s Intro- 
duction (pp. 44-45) that he has a very 
qualified admiration for the methods of folk- 
lorists. In fact, M. Bérard has tried to 
prove too much ; he has been carried away 
by his anxiety to find a place for each 
Arcadian deity in some aspect of a ‘triple 
triad’ of Oriental mythology. Let us con- 
sider, for example, his treatment of Le diew 
fils. His theory, as I have already men- 
tioned, is that different characteristics of 
one Semitic god produced Hermes, Heracles 
and Asclepius. ‘ Arcadia,’ he says, ‘is the 
country of Heracles; it is the scene of a 
great number of his exploits, and the 
Arcadians are his usual companions in all 
his enterprises.’ 2 Now it may be granted 
that Heracles became readily acclimatized 
in Arcadia ; but there can be no doubt that 
he was a Theban god before he became 
Arcadian: in other words Heracles, like 
Aphrodite, may have been originally Semitic, 
but he was introduced into Arcadia after 
he had become hellenized ; his presence in 
Arcadia has nothing to do with the assumed 
Phoenician occupation of that district. 
With regard to the Arcadian Hermes and 
Asclepius, there is no authority for the 
theory of their Oriental origin. Hermes in 
Arcadia was primarily a phallic shepherd- 
god, giver of increase to the flocks and of 
luck to men ; if he was borrowed from the 
Phoenicians his Semitic prototype must 
also have been a god of flocks and fertility. 
Yet we are asked to believe that ‘il repré- 
sente, dans le panthéon hellénique, une 
conception trés voisine du Verbe sémitique,’ 
p. 276. Such points of similarity as may 
exist between Hermes and Merodach (e.g. 
both were patrons of letters) are no proof 
that the Arcadians borrowed Hermes from 
the Babylonian god. A likeness to Mero- 
dach might be traced in the Olympian or 
Pan-hellenic character of Hermes, but it 
certainly cannot be extracted from his 
Arcadian aspect. This likeness is probably 
2 P, 272 
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accidental : but granted that the conception 
of a Merodach or a Nebo may have influenced 
the Greek Hermes, the fact that his special 
Arcadian characteristics are not those of 
his assumed original proves that the Arca- 
dians did not borrow him directly from 
foreign sources. Lastly, it is true that 
Asclepius is sometimes a juvenile deity and 
is generally affiliated to Apollo; so M. Bérard 
calls him a ‘dieu fils.’ But, as Miss Har- 
rison points out,! this idea was only de- 
veloped when the cult of Asclepius came 
into conflict with that of the Dorian Apollo. 
It was necessary to find a connexion between 
the two gods of healing; so the old dream- 
oracle god gave way to Apollo, and became 
his son. Asclepius, moreover, was not 
originally Arcadian, as M. Bérard appears 
to claim,? but Thessalian. 

The conclusions which the author draws 
from his study of Arcadian religion are 
summed up on p. 323. He distinguishes 
three periods in its development :— 

(1) It appears that originally there was a 
simple Pelasgic religion in which Pan and 
Selene, the sun and moon, were the only 
gods worshipped. 

(2) A Semitic religion succeeded this 
primitive nature-worship: Zeus Lycaeus 
took the place of Pan upon his mountain. 

(3) Hellenic period. The Greeks ration- 
alized and analysed the Oriental religion 
and so produced the anthropomorphic pan- 
theon of the historic Arcadians. 

The ‘Semitic period’ cannot be con- 
sidered as proved, or even probable, if the 
above criticisms on M. Bérard’s arguments 
are accepted. As to the ‘Pelasgic period’ 
we know as little about the religion as 
about the race of the Pelasgi. There is no 
objection to calling Pan Pelasgic if that 
term is preferred to ‘Hellenic.’ But a 
protest must be made, when not only 
M. Bérard’ but Immerwahr?‘ follow 
Preller ὃ and the old school of mythologists 
in assuming a solar origin for Pan. For if 
Mannhardt did not write in vain, he surely 
proved beyond dispute that Pan, like the 
Satyrs and Fauns of Italy, the Urisks 
of Scotland, and the Ljeschie of Russia, 
was a wood spirit conceived of in the form 
of a goat. But, as there seems to be a 
perpetual recrudescence of the solar theory 
in connexion with Pan, in spite of Mann- 
hardt and Mr. Frazer, it may not be useless 

as and Mon. of Ancient Athens, p. 324, 


3 Pp. 61—62 &e 

4 op. cit. p. 204. 

5 Preller-Robert [.2 pp. 738 ff. 

§ Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, ch. 3. 


to examine the arguments which Immerwahr 
and his supporters bring forward. Pan has 
his flocks in Arcadia; Helios and Apollo 
have their herds; therefore Pan is a sun- 
god. But Pan, as the god of a shepherd 
people, naturally protects the flocks of his 
worshippers. The herds of Helios or 
Apollo are no parallel, whether they belong 
specially to the Sun-god, or whether (as in 
Hom. hymn. Mere. 71, θεῶν μακάρων βόες) 
they are the common property of the gods, 
and are merely tended by Apollo. Again 
Pan is the son of Ether, according to one 
tradition (Mnaseas); but this does not 
appear to be an early genealogy ; and indeed 
the parentage of the god is too indis- 
criminate to draw any conclusions there- 
from. His father is Uranus, Zeus, Hermes, 
or Apollo; his mother Callisto, Oenoe, 
Penelope or the daughter of Dryops, ac- 
cording to various accounts (see Preller- 
Robert, where an even longer list is given). 
His epithet αἰόλος in Macrob. Sat. i. 23 may 
refer to the sun in the mind of Macrobius 
himself, but is certainly no proof of an 
original solar character. Immerwahr points 
out that Helios and Pan were worshipped 
together at Sicyon ; but unless the men of 
Sicyon, like Pentheus, saw two suns, this 
fact might as easily show that Pan was 
not the sun. It may be true that Helios 
and Apollo were little worshipped in Ar- 
cadia,’ but this is purely negative reasoning 
and does not concern Pan ; nor is a developed 
sun-worship by any means universal. The 
solar theorists make much of the fact that 
Pan and Selene were worshipped together 
in Arcadian caves* and that Pan won the 
love of Selene by an artifice.® But both 
Pan and Selene! inhabit caves, so that 
there is nothing wonderful that the two 
deities should have a cave incommon. I 
find that this obvious explanation is also 
given by Roscher (Selene, p. 151), who 
suggests an additional link between Pan 
and Selene; in his view, Pan is merely a 
divine counterpart of the Arcadian shepherd- 
hunter, and is connected with the moon 
because a moon-lit night is favourable for 
watching the flocks and for nocturnal 
hunting expeditions." 


7 Immerwahr, p. 205; Bérard, p. 62. 

8 Porphyr. de Antr. 20. 

9. Macrob, Sat. v. 22, niveis velleribus se circum- 
dedit. Cf. Virg. Georg. iii. 391. 

10 Selene visited Fndymion, the shepherd and 
hunter, ina cave on Latmos. The absence of the 
moon was accounted for by the primitive explanation 
that the moon-goddess was hidden in her cave, 
Preller-Robert 1.5 p. 445. 

". op, cit. pp. 162 ff. 
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If Pan, therefore, as seems certain, had 
no connexion with the sun, there is little or 
no evidence to support the theory that the 
‘ Pelasgic’ religion was confined to a simple 
worship of the heavenly bodies. M, Bérard’s 
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reconstruction of Pelasgic beliefs is as du- 
bious as his theory of a ‘ Phoenician period,’ 
influencing the whole of Arcadian ritual 
and mythology. 

E. E, Sixes, 


RECENT EDITIONS OF HYPERIDES. 


Hyperides, the Orations against Athenogenes 
and Philippides, edited with a Translation 
by F. G. Kenyon. London, George Bell 
and Sons, 1893. 5s. net. 

Hyperidis Orationes Sex cum ceterarum 
fragmentis edidit F. Buass; ed. tertia, 
insigniter aucta. Leipzig, Teubner, 1894. 
2m. 10pf. 


Mr. Kenyon has earned the gratitude of 
many scholars at home and abroad by the 
skill with which he has deciphered, and 
the promptitude with which he has pub- 
lished, the important Greek papyri which 
have recently been secured by the British 
Museum. The object of his present volume 
is to ‘make available for readers, in an 
accessible form, the two most recently 
recovered orations of Hyperides.’ Of these, 
the oration against Athenogenes has been 
published by M. Revillout and others, while 
the fragment of that against Philippides 
was first edited by Mr. Kenyon in a volume,! 
which he modestly describes as ‘ containing 
a large quantity of other matter, which a 
reader may or may not desire to possess.’ 
Mr. Kenyon now supplies us with an 
interesting Introduction, a fairly satisfactory 
Text, and an eminently readable Translation, 
while the general attractiveness of the book 
is further enhanced by a Facsimile of nine- 
teen lines of the Speech against Atheno- 
genes from the papyrus in the Louvre. This 
MS is not later than the end of the second 
century B.C. ; it is thus the oldest extant MS 
of any classical Greek work yet discovered, 
with the exception of the fragments of the 
Antiope and the Phaedo. 

The recovery of the Speech against 
Athenogenes is particularly welcome as the 
author of the treatise On the Sublime couples 
it with the defence of Phryne as an example 
of a style in which Hyperides was superior 
even to Demosthenes. Athenogenes is an 
Egyptian resident in Athens, who has a 
slave named Midas (probably a Phrygian). 


Classical Texts from Papyri in the British 


Museum, 1891, 


Midas, who has two sons, is manager of a 
perfumery belonging to his master. Hy- 
perides’ client wishes to acquire possession 
of the younger son, and is informed by the 
slave-boy’s master that, if he wants to buy 


the boy, he must buy his brother and father _ 


as well. The original proposal to pay for 
their freedom only is cunningly changed by 
their master into one for buying them right 
out. When the transaction is completed, 
the purchaser finds himself saddled with 
heavy liabilities incurred by Midas, the 
full extent of which he now learns for the 
first time. He accordingly brings against 
Athenogenes an action which has, with 
great probability, been identified as a δίκη 
βλάβης. The intermediary in negociating 
the bargain, in its original form, is a person 
of questionable character named Antigona, 
whose success in deluding the plaintiff is 
complete. The plaintiff's own character is 
obviously not high; and, having formally 
consented to the purchase and actually paid 
the money, he has in point of law a weak 
case. There was all the more reason why, 
in a matter requiring skilful and delicate 
handling, he should seek the aid of an 
expert like Hyperides. 

The Speech against Philippides is con- 
cerned with a γραφὴ παρανόμων. Philippides 
had moved a vote of thanks toacertain body 
of πρόεδροι for the manner in which they had 
diseharged their duties as the presiding 
committee of the ἐκκλησία. The πρόεδροι 
had put to the vote a proposal in honour of 
Philip. The proposal was irregular, but it 
had been put and carried under pressure. 
To screen the πρόεδροι from the consequences 
of this irregularity, Philippides, a member 
of the Macedonian party, proposed to vote 
a crown to the πρόεδροι ‘for their upright 
and legal] action.’ Hyperides attacks this 
proposal asillegal. A point of interest may 
be found in the fact that among the friends 
of Philippides is one Democrates of Aphidna, 
who belongs to the same deme as Harmodius, 
and is a descendant either of Harmodius 
or (less probably) of Aristogeiton. In a 
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note on p. 51, Mr. Kenyon, by the way, 
describes Democrates as ‘a descendant of 
either Harmodius or Aristogeiton, probably 
the latter, who appears to have belonged to 
the same tribe of Aphidna. But it was 
Harmodius, and not Aristogeiton, who 
belonged to Aphidna. The note is easily 
corrected by altering /atter into former ; and 
tribe into deme. The speech against Philip- 
pides adds to our knowledge of the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the descendants of the 
‘tyrannicides’ by informing us of a law 
‘ forbidding any one either to speak evil of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, or to sing 
insulting songs about them’ (doa: ἐπὶ τὰ 
κακίονα). 

In the text of the Athenogenes, col. i 14, 
the wily Antigona is described as gevaxi- 
fovea [....... ] a ταῦτας, As the proposed 
insertion of ἅπαντα involves a hiatus, and 
neither this nor πάντα is sufficient to fill 
the gap, Mr. Kenyon supplies [τὰ μάται]α 
ταῦτα. If an adjective is needed at all, I 
may suggest, as an alternative, [τἀπαγωγ]ὰ 
ταῦτα, Which contains exactly the same 
number of letters as Mr. Kenyon’s con- 
jecture. ἐπαγωγός is particularly appro- 
priate to the seductive blandishments of a 
person of Antigona’s class. Twice in Lu- 
cian’s Dialogi Meretricii (1, 2; 6, 3) a 
similar character ἐπαγωγὸν μειδιᾷ (cf. Hat. 
3, 53, τὰ ἐπαγωγότατα λέγειν, Thue. 6, 8, 
ἐπαγωγὰ καὶ οὐκ ἀληθῆ, Dem. Neaer. 70, ἐπα- 
γωγοὺς λόγους). In col. viii 24 we have 
next to nothing in the text answering to 
the rendering : ‘plucking me like a bird 
taken in a snare’; it is not until we turn 
to the critical note that we find the corre- 
sponding Greek :—éozep ὑπο[χείριον ἐν ποδοσ- 
τράβῃ κατ]ειλημμένον, which might well 
have been printed in the text. In col. ix 
14 [οὐδὲν ὑγιὲς εὑρεῖν is clearly less good 
than [οὐδὲν ὑγιὲς ἐ]ρεῖν. οὐδὲν ὑγιὲς λέγειν, 
and the like, occur nine times in Demo- 
sthenes (18 ὃ 23; 27 8 26; 29 ἃ 5; 40 
§$ 21, 53; 48 § 51; 58 §§ 12, 36; 59 
§ 125); οὐδὲν ὑγιὲς εὑρίσκειν never. In col. 
x 17 the editor accepts :--- [ἐάν τι ἀγ]αθὸν 
πράξῃ ἢ ἐργ[ασί)αν εὐρ[ο]ο[ῦσαν ἔχῃ, το]ῦ 
κεκτημένου αὐτὸν γ[{γ]νετίαι}, with the trans- 
lation : ‘if a slave effect ἃ good stroke of 
business or establish a flourishing industry, 
it is his master who reaps the profit of it.’ 


? But for considerations of space, I should have 
referred to propose φενακίζουσα [κἀξαπατῶσ]α or 
[κἀπατῶσἾα ταῦτα. φενακίζειν and ἐξαπατᾶν are coupled 
in Dem. 19 § 29; 21 § 204 ; 23 § 195. ἀπάτη occurs 
in § 27 of the same speech of Hyperides, and ἀπατᾶν 
in fragm. 21 ; but here, as elsewhere, ἐξαπατᾶν is 
more common (i 6, 12; iii 36; iv 5). Both verbs 
are found with cogn. acc. 


εὐροοῦσαν is supported by Revillout, Diels 
and Weil; but the authority for such a 


_word in the Attic Orators is ni/. Plato has 


εὔροια of ‘successful progress,’ and it is also 
to be found in Alcidamas, περὶ Σοφιστῶν, 17, 
where it means the same as εὐπορία, and has 
possibly been substituted for it, εὐπορία and 
the like being in constant use in this de- 
clamation (cf. ὃ 3 εὐπορία, §$ 19, 24, 34 
εὔπορος, δὲ 6, 13 εὐπόρως, ὃ 26 εὐπορημα, 
δ. 17 ἄπορος and δὲ 8, 15, 21 bis ἀπορία). 
Polybius has εὔροια τῶν πραγμάτων, and τῶν 
πραγμάτων εὑροούντων (quoted in [,.. and 8.) ; 
but the Orators have nothing of the kind. 
We should therefore prefer the proposal of 
Blass :---εὕρ[ῃ] 6 ofixérns]. In col. xvii 6 
Mr. Kenyon prints his excellent proposal 
[τοῦτον ὑποχείριον] εἰληφότες, Which may be 
supported by Lysias 4 ὃ 5, and Dem. 23 
§ 175; but, if (as we learn from Blass) 
there is only space fer ‘about thirteen 
letters,’ we are reluctantly compelled to 
acquiesce in the less interesting suggestion 
of the German editor :—[rotrov ὑμεῖς viv] 
εἰληφότες. 

In the Speech against Philippides, col. i 
19, [ἔν]θ᾽, which can only mean ‘there’ or 
‘then’ (or ‘where’ or ‘ when’), is unsatis- 
factorily proposed in the sense of ‘here,’ as 
though it were synonymous with ἐνταῦθα or 
ἐνθάδε. The passage is intricate, and a 
perfectly satisfactory restoration far from 
easy ; but this, at any rate, cannot be right. 
In the next sentence, however, Mr. Kenyon 
has since shown his skill by suggesting the 
reading now adopted by Blass :—eis ἑσπέρα[ν 
delirr[nlowv (instead of [συ]νπλ[άσ]σων) ὡς 
ὑμ[ᾶς ἔρχ]εται. (The subject is Democrates, 
who, as a descendant of Harmodius, is 
entitled to dine in the Prytaneum.) In col. 
v 112, & μὲν σῶμα ἀθάνατον ὑπ[είλη]φας 
ἔσεσθαι is translated, ‘you were foolish 
enough to suppose that a single individual’s 
life would last for ever.’ The ‘life’ is the 
life of Philip, and Mr. Kenyon (in his Intro- 
duction) rightly holds that Philip is still 
alive, while Kohler supposes the speech was 
delivered after his death. Consistently with 
the former view, it would perhaps have been 
safer to translate the verb not as an aorist, 
but as a perfect, best represented in English 
by a present :—‘ putas (minime putastz vel 
putabas),’ as observed by Blass on p. liii of 
his edition. In col. viii 188 Mr. Kenyon has 
been prompted by Blass to print τῶν ψευδο- 
μαρτυρίων (of the second declension), instead 
of ψευδομαρτυριῶν (of the first). Blass refers 
to Pl. Theaet. 148 B, ἔνοχος τοῖς Wevdopap- 
τυρίοι. To this one may add Aristotle, 
πολ. 59 § 6, τὰ ψευδομαρτύρια ἐκ 
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’Apetov πάγου, and Cratinus quoted by Pollux, 
viii 31 :--οψευδομαρτυρία' Κρατῖνος δὲ καὶ yevdo- 
μαρτύριον εἴρηκεν. Pollux clearly regards 
the form in -ia as the normal form, though 
it is never actually found in the singular 
except in the earlier texts of Isaeus 12 § 6 
and Dem. 41 ὃ 16, where the ace. sing. -ίαν 
is now altered into the gen. pl. -τῶν. The 
latter form is printed by Scheibe in at least 
ten passages of Isaeus, and by Blass in no 
less than thirty passages of Demosthenes, 
while in Dem. 57 § 53 we have, as clear 
evidence for the first-declension form, év 
ψευδομαρτυρίαις. The form in -ἰῶν is also 
recognized in Bekker’s Anecdota, p. 194, 27. 
Thus we have only three certain instances 
of the neuter form, against forty instances 
of the feminine, unless, indeed, we are pre- 
pared to alter all of these into the neuter. 
The fact is that the forms are alternative ; 
but the feminine form is much more common 
than the other. Just so, μαρτύριον exists by 
the side of μαρτυρία, though with a slight 
difference in usage. 


With the exception of the Speech against 
Athenogenes, now in the Louvre, all the 
MSS of Hyperides have found their way 
to the British Museum ; and the texts of 
all have now been united for the first time 
in a single volume by Professor Brass. In 
the language of the ancient epigram, we 
may now say that all the papyri of the most 
brilliant of the Attic Orators, σποράδες ποκα, 
viv dpa πᾶσαι | ἐντὶ μιᾶς μάνδρας, ἐντὶ μιᾶς 
ἀγέλας. Professor Blass is to be congratu- 
lated on the publication of the third edition 
of his work. The first appeared in 1869 ; 
the second was an improvement on the first, 
and the third shows a further advance in 
many points of detail, besides containing 
both the newly-discovered speeches. The 
new material includes the ‘Tancock frag- 
ments’ of the speeches against Demosthenes 
and for Lycophron, published by Mr. Kenyon 
in the Classical Review, vi 288, and the 
‘Raphael fragments’ of the former. One 
of these last (pp. 11—12 of Blass) supplies 
us with a parallel to Aeschines and Plutarch. 
Aeschines, 3, 209, says of Demosthenes, 
ἐκλιπὼν. μὲν τὸ ἄστυ, οὐκ οἰκεῖς ὡς δοκεῖς ἐν 
Πειραιεῖ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξορμεῖς ἐκ τῆς πόλεως. Hy- 
perides (as restored by Mr. Kenyon) borrows 
this phrase, and says :---οὐκ οἰκεῖς [ἐν Πε]ιραιεῖ, 
GA(A)’ ἐξορμεῖς ἐκ τῆς πόλεως. Again, Plu- 
tarch, Comp. Dem. et Cic. 3, describes Demo- 
sthenes as having sums invested in loans on 
bottomry, δανείζοντος ἐπὶ ναυτικοῖς. Hyperides, 
addressing Demosthenes, says [νῦν δὲ ναυ]τι- 
κοῖς ἐργάζῃ. In col, xxiv of the same 


speech (p. 16) Blass now reads, oi δὲ νό[μοι 
τοῖς] μὲν ἀδικοῦσιν ἁπλ]ᾶ, τοῖς δὲ δω[ροδοκοῦ- 
σιν δεκαπλᾶ [τὰ ὀφλ]ήματα π[ρ]οστάτί του- 
σιν] ἀποδιδόναι. It is interesting to note 
that the substitution of ἁπλᾶ for διπλᾶ (the 
reading of ed. 2) is due to the new light 
derived from Aristotle, ’A@. πολ. 54 ὃ 2, ἂν 
δὲ ἀδικεῖν καταγνῶσιν, ἀδικίου τιμῶσιν, ἀποτί- 
νεται δὲ τοῦτο ἁπλοῦν. Again, in col. viii 
3—4, πλῆν [ἢ γήρως] ἕνε[κεν] ἢ νόσου ἢ μανιῶν 
gives us one more reason in favour of insert- 
ing ἕνεκεν, or évexa, after ἐὰν μὴ μανιῶν ἢ 
γήρως in’AG. πολ. 35 § 2, instead of retaining 
μανιῶν ἢ γηρῶν and regarding them as rare 
and exceptional examples of participles. 

In pro Euxenippo, ὃ 19, as well as in the 
Funeral Oration, § 27, and in fragment 
219a, we find the word ἐφόδιον. This enables 
us to correct the statement in Liddell and 
Scott, that this word is rarely found in the 
singular. It may be added that, in Demo- 
sthenes, while the plural is used seven times, 
the singular is also used in as many as five 
passages (19 § 158, 25 § 56, 34 § 35, 
53 §§ 7, 8). 

In the Philippides, p. 53b, the lacuna in 
ἐγὼ 6é.....v may perhaps be filled up by 
reading ἐγὼ δὲ [τοὐνα]ν τίον].͵ On p. 56 the 
proposal κα[ὶ χορὸ]ν ἱστὰς γελωτοπ[οιῶν] is 
confirmed by p. 58, κορδακίζων καὶ γελωτο- 
ποιων. 

In the Funeral Oration, p. 78, Biicheler’s 
suggestion μάρτυς ἀκριβὴς 6 x|povos may be 
supported by Lycophr. ὃ 14, 6 παρεληλυθὼς 
χρόνος μάρτυς ἐστὶν---ἀκριβέστατος. Other- 
wise, one might be inclined to propose 
μάρτ[υς ἱκανὸς ὁ x]povos. ἱκανὸς is an epithet 
of μαρτυρία in Plat. Symp. 179 B, and of 
τεκμήριον in Gorg. 457 D and Phaedo 70 D, 
and is joined with τεκμηριῶσαι in Thuc. i 9 
§ 3. But Hyperides himself has οὔτε ὃ 
χρόνος ἱκανός, only twenty lines below this 
passage, and this may weigh against my 
suggestion, In col. iv ult. I still adhere to 
a proposal made in the course of a review 
of the first ed. (Academy, 1870, p. 221), 
τεταπεινωμένην καὶ [δέει xatlerry[xviav. No 
other word meets the case as well as δέει, 
which is found in the dat. in Dem. 4, 45 and 
21, 124. In col. x 7-10 one is glad to see 
the manuscript reading icaw..wvragw now 
represented by Sauppe and Kayser’s εἰς 
αἰώ[νι]ον τάξιν instead of Cobet’s εἰς ἀμείνω 
τάξι. The fact, which I had occasion to 
point out in the above review, that the w 
after the lacuna is really altered into o, is 
accepted by Blass as decisive. 

The volume closes with an excellent index 
prepared by one of Professor Blass’ pupils, 
H. Reinhold. Among the items in this 
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index which ought to be noticed in future 
editions of Liddell and Scott are, ἐνσείειν 
τινὰ εἰς ὠνήν (ν 26), ‘to entrap into a sale’ ; 
κατατέμνειν twa (ν 12), ‘to cry a person 
down’; παιδαγωγεῖν (v 2), ‘to delude’ ; 
and προσπερικόπτειν (v 2), ‘to appropriate 
in addition,’ or (if an accusative of the 
person follows) ‘to plunder afresh.’ This 
last is a new compound. 

Englishmen have done much for the 


recovery and restoration of the text of 
Hyperides ; and scholars in France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy and Sweden have 
contributed a good deal towards the study 
of the subject. Both of the works here 
noticed will doubtless serve to extend the 
interest which it has already inspired in 
England and elsewhere. 

; J. Ἐν Sanpys, 


BELLING ON TIBULLUS. 


Kritische Prolegomena zu Tibull. H. 
BELLING. Berlin, Weidmann: 1893. 
8vo. pp. 97. 3 Mk. 

Quaestiones Tibullianae, scripsit HENRicus 
Beilage zum Jahresbericht des 
Askenischen Gymnasiums. Berlin : 
1894. Progr. no. 51, 4to. pp. 26. 


THESE two pamphlets are a remarkable 
performance. They contribute new ideas 
towards the solution of the most vexed 
questions of Tibulline criticism. The most 
important of these may be thus distinguished 
and arranged. ‘Except the lost Cujacian 
fragment (F) all the known codices of 
Tibullus descend from a single copy of an 
injured exemplar (t); the injuries of this 
exemplar were chiefly in the first and last 
lines of a page; the copyist of t supplied 
the missing portions where and as he could ; 
not only did he interpolate here, but also 
where the exemplar contained repetitions 
or redundancies that offended him.’ The 
following statement from pp. 42 8. of the 
first pamphlet will show how the author 
applies the first three theses to the explana- 
tion of the existing text :— 

“ After i. 2, 25. pentameter was lost in t. 
The scribe went on with the next hecameter 
25a. In i. 4, 44 only the end was left 
‘imbrifer grcus aquam.’ The scribe supplied 
‘uenturam admittat [or annuntiat].’ In i. 5, 
33, only the end was left ‘hune sedula 
curet.’ The scribe supplied ‘et tantum uene- 
rata uirum.’ Ini. 5, 47 only the beginning 
was left ‘haec nocuere mihi.’ The scribe 
supplied ‘quod adest huic diues amator.’ In 
i. 6, 42 only the end was left ‘stet procul 
ante uia.’ Zhe scribe supplied ‘stet procul 
aut alia.’ Ini. 6, 72 only the end was left 
‘proripiarque uias.’ The scribe supplied 
‘immerito propriis. In i. 7,56 only the 
beginning was left ‘augeat.’ The scribe 


supplied ‘et circa stet weneranda senem.’ 
After i. 10, 25 a whole couplet was lost. The 
scribe went on with the pentameter 26. In 
ii. 1, 58 only the beginning was left ‘dux 
pecoris.’ The scribe supplied ‘hircus auxerat 
hircus oues.’ Inii. 2,21 only the end was left 
‘prolemque ministret.’ The scribe supplied 
‘hic ueniat natalis auis.’ After ii. 3, 14a 
apparently a whole pentameter was lost. 
The scribe went on with the hexameter ii. 3, 
140. In ii. 3, 14σ apparently only the end 
was left ‘obriguisse liquor.’ The scribe 
supplied ‘lacteus et mixtus.’ In ii. 3, 34 
only the beginning was left ‘imperat.’ The 
scribe supplied ‘ut nostra sint tua castra 
domo. After ii. 3, 74 a hexameter was 
lost. Zhe scribe went on with ii. 3, 76. In 
ii, 4, 22 apparently only the end was left 
‘et Coa puellis.’ Zhe scribe supplied ‘hic 
dat auaritiae causas,’ In distich ii. 4, 37 
sq. only the beginning of the hexameter was 
left ‘hine fletus rixaeque sonant.’ The 
scribe supplied ‘haec denique causa fecit ut 
infamis hic deus esset amor.’ After iii. 4, 
64 apparently a hexameter was lost. The 
scribe went on with the pentameter 66.” 

That in the majority of these 
(to which others are afterwards added) the 
tradition is corrupt will be admitted by every- 
body.! The author would further maintain 
that it has been corrupted in a. particular 
way. In five out of the above passages i. 4, 
4; 5, 33; ii. 1, 58; 8,146; 4, 38 are metrical 
faults of the same kind; and in other 
respects they evince the same handiwork, 
e.g. in the use of the pronoun hic i. 5, 47; 
ii, 2,21; 4, 22, 37, 38 and ef. iii. 6, 23 
‘deus hic.’ It is necessary in fairness to 
the writer’s case to cite together the exam- 
ples of apparently uniform interpolation ; 

1 Except K. P. Schulze whose ignorance of 
prosody is a ground of just astonishment to the 
author, p. 11 ἢ, 2, p, 14 ἡ. 3, 
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but conviction one way or another can only 
be reached by an examination of the 
passages in detail. Of these the first 
treated is i, 4, 44. The writer begins an 
able discussion by proving that in ‘picta 
ferrugine’ (‘picea f.’ uulg.) 43 and in 
‘imbrifer arcus ’ 44 the tradition is perfectly 
sound. Passing on to 44 ‘admittat’ uulg. 
is shown to be intolerable: ‘amiciat’ 
A(mbrosianus) and ‘anutiat’ V(aticanus) 
point to an ‘infitiat’ in the archetype: 
which, corrupted in other copies (for 
Belling accepts the views of Baehrens 
and Magnus that certainly more than 
one were made), has produced (through 
‘ammittat’) the ‘admittat’ of y (Lach- 
mann’s A, Heinsius’ ‘codex Archiepiscopi 
Eboracensis’) ἃ (Lach.) 6 (Lach.) and 
again the ‘annuntiet’ of > (the ‘inferior’ 
MSS.). Now ‘uenturam annuntiat’ has 
two marks of an interpolation, fair sense 
and faulty diction. It is the offspring 
then not of error, but design. This, 
we may add, is confirmed by observing 
that ‘annuntiat,’ is ecclesiastical Latin with 
vulgar pronunciation (cf. Fr. annoncer). 
‘uenturam’ must fall with ‘annuntiat’ ; 
for, passing over the question of its appro- 
priateness which Belling denies, a verb is 
wanted, and a verb cannot stand in the 
position of ‘annuntiat.’ Here then it 
appears to me to be reasonably certain that 
half a pentameter has been interpolated by 
some incompetent hand. I think the same 
may be said of i. 6, 72 on which it is well 
pointed out that the interpolation is based on 
the corruptions ‘possum’ 70, [‘ putat’ and] 
‘ducor’ 71, and ‘ proripior,’ already present 
in the archetype, and of ii. 3, 146. It 
remains to consider the grounds of these 
interpolations. First it should be noticed 
that they consist not of single words, but 
of halves of verses. The first change any 
copyist might have attempted under any 
circumstances; not so the latter. And, 
taking account of the quality of the inter- 
polator’s work, I agree with the author 
that there was some patent ground of 
offence in the text to drive him into 
original composition. Illegibility is such 
a cause, obvious and adequate, though 
others might be thought of such as 
the dislike of tautology which will be 
considered below. In these three passages 
then interpolation replacing illegibility 
appears to be a reasonable explanation of 
our text. In the following corrupt passages 
the same hypothesis is not without some 
plausibility, i. 3, 50 where repente is incon- 
sistent with the ‘mune Toue sub domino 


caedes et uulnera semper’ though it is 
hardly credible that the interpolator would 
have hit upon that word, and it is more 
likely that he wrote ‘reperte’ ¢.e. ‘ repertae’ 
which some of the ¢ indicate. B. proposes 
‘nunc mare nunc longae (or ‘ terrae’) fata 
uiae properant’—a verse which has naturally 
found no acceptance. If his meaning is 
right, ‘ terrae mille pericla uiae’ would give 
it better. Ini. 5, 33 ‘uirim hunc’ shows 
something is wrong ; and Belling here and 
at 7, 56 attacks the use of ‘ueneror,’ but, 
like other critics, I cannot see why. No 
doubt the word had a special religious 
and ceremonial application as he shows 
from a large collection of passages; but it 
was not always so limited. It would be 
curious to see how he would show that a 
word inappropriate to Messalla here is 
appropriate to ‘concubitus’ θέ g. 8. in Ovid 
Ars ii. 307 sg. In 5, 47 ‘quod adest huic 
diues amator’ is certainly corrupt and most 
probably interpolated ; but the mischief does 
not stop here. A couplet at least has been 
lost in which Tibullus passed from the fatal 
charms of his mistress (‘haee nocuere 
mihi’) to the deadly injury which the ‘ lena’ 
had done him. Is it credible that in the 
same couplet he wrote ‘haec nocuere mihi ; 
<sed iam dominam tenet alter> (B., or any 
other stopgap you please) uenit in exitium 
callida lena meum’? On i. 6, 42 B.’s 
objections to previous suggestions are 
pertinent ; and his own view, and supple- 
ment ‘luminibus parcens,’ may possibly be 
right. But the hypothesis of dittography is 
not untenable ; and the second ‘ stet procul’ 
arouses suspicions. We might guess the 
original to have been ‘ stet procul aut alio 
segreyet ante uiam’ or something of similar 
sense. i. 7,56 is not above suspicion nor 
the remedy of - and Baehrens, ‘ uenerata,’ 
a certain one; but our embarrassments do 
not end here, as we have to face the uncer- 
tainties of reading and connexion in the 
following verses. Perhaps here too a 
couplet has been lost. B.’s observation that 
the pentameter would naturally refer to the 
death-bed of Messalla has been refuted by 
others ; and the note (p. 35) that circum 
(circa) is elsewhere a ‘post-pesition’ in 
Tibullus is seen to be irrelevant when the 
passages are examined. Nor is our way 
clear in ii. 3, 34, though the sense of B.’s 
alternative for the MS. reading which is 
most obscure ‘exemplo uiuere disce dei,’ 
would fit the passage very well, In the 
other passages the assumption of interpola- 
tion appears to be mistaken. ii. 1, 58 I 
have discussed in the Journal of Philology 
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xx, pp. 313 sq. The first ‘hircus’ seems to 
be a gloss, and the line should be read ‘dux 
pecoris curtas (Waardenburgh) auxerat 
hirtus opes’ (W.). In ii. 2, 21 ‘hic’ should 
be ‘ hinc’ whose sense I fear it could not 
have here ; the couplet is quite intelligible if 
we read ‘ prolesque’ and in 22 ‘ut’ (ς) for 
‘et’ with Baehrens. The unusual construc- 
tion ‘ ministret—ut’ is not likely to have 
been interpolated, whereas the changes ‘ et’ 
and ‘ prolem’ are quite intelligible. In ii. 
4, 29 ‘addit’ or ‘indit’ should be read for 
‘hic’ (‘hine’ ¢) ‘dat,’ the Paris excerpta 
have ‘ praebet auaritiae causas’ and the last 
two words are certainly genuine. ii. 4, 38 
B.’s arbitrary objection to the words 
attached is that ‘Amor eis tantum rebus 
infamis factus dici potest quae ad Amorem 
auctorem’ [the italics are mine] ‘referun- 
tur.’ Why should not Love be discredited 
through no fault of his own? For ‘hic’ 
read ‘nunc’ with Broukhusius and all 
difficulty disappears. ‘hic deus’ may be, 
as Belling suggests, a reminiscence of ii. 
1, 79. The four omissions of whole lines 
can at most be assigned only corroborative 
value. They may be due to injury, but 
they certainly do not prove it. 

To sum up this portion of the argument, 
interpolation provoked by injury to the 
archetype has not been made probable for 
more than a few passages: but this is not a 
refutation of the hypothesis of injury ; for 
the corruptions as the omissions, which are 
undoubted, may be due to such a cause. 

The theory of pagination which it is 
sought to connect with these and other 
phenomena of our MSS. is that the arche- 
type consisted of 71 leaves, half of the last 
being blank, of writing with 14 (or 13 or 
15) lines on a page. On these variations 
from it criticism has naturally fastened. 
In his Quaestiones p. 6 the author does 
indeed cite an inconstancy from the Am- 
brosianus, which twice has 21 instead of 22 
lines to the page. But the probability of 
such a fluctuation, which decreases as the 
number of lines is diminished, cannot be 
great for a page of 14. He claims—and 
herein he has had somewhat less than 
justice from his countrymen—to have the 
probability of his theory judged in the 
gross. To this end I have examined the 
MS. tradition of Tibullus with the following 
result. Leaving out of the reckoning 
merely clerical mistakes I found as a rough 
estimate that 33 cases of serious and 12 of 
less grave corruption which might be 
ascribed without improbability to injury 
in the archetype fell within the lines which 


would begin and end the page on the 
author’s theory, while 20 and 7 respectively 
were included in the intervening spaces. 
If however these corruptions were evenly 
distributed, the latter should exceed the 
former in the ratio of 6 to 1, or in other 
words the totals should be for the former 
10 instead of 45 and for the latter 62 in 
place of 27. It may be said that a minute 
investigation, which cannot be undertaken 
here, would reveal the hollowness of these 
figures; but until then we cannot reject 
the hypothesis, however artificial we may 
think it. My own impression is that it 
contains a vera causa, though not yet 
detached from irrelevant surroundings. It 
would certainly gain in probability with the 
acceptance of the last of the four positions 
distinguished at the beginning of this 
article. The removal of apparent tauto- 
logy is admissible as an explanation of 
the change in ili. 6, 23 ‘quales his poenas 
qualis quantusque minetur’ (so F, ‘deus 
hic’ the rest) and iv. 1, 40 ‘hic aut hic 
tibi’ (F, ‘hic aut tibi’ the rest); 7. 205 
‘seu matura dies celerem properat mihi 
mortem’ (so Εἰ, ‘ fato’ AV which however 
introduces, though less obviously, a tauto- 
logy). B. also assumes it to explain the 
variants in the following places where it is 
improbable, arbitrary or inadmissible; i. 
1, 25 ‘iam modo iam’ altered to ‘i. m. 
non’; 43 ‘satis est’ omitted by V because 
there were dots under it in the archetype ; 
7, 49 ‘centum’ written for the first 
‘genium’; i. 3, 4 ‘modo nigra’ written for 
‘precor atra’ (but why was the first ‘atra’ 
altered and that violently instead of the 
second ἢ) ; 9, 40 the second ‘sit’ was altered 
to ‘sed’ (!); ii. 1, 67 ‘interque greges’ is 
the original and ‘quoque inter agros’ A 
(‘quoque inter greges’ V) descend from the 
conjecture of the scribe who objected to 
‘greges’ before ‘armenta’ (he does not 
seem to have minded the thrice repeated 
‘inter’!); iii, 2, 24 for ‘diues’ the scribe 
suggested ‘pinguis’ which occurs in some 
>; 4, 4 ‘uotis’ was written for ‘uanis’ 
because of ‘uani’ in 3; 4, 65 omitted 
because of ‘saeuus amor’ in 66 (the omission 
is clearly accidental) ; 66 ‘saeua’ F altered to 
‘posse’ because of ‘saeuus’ (!) ; 6, 21 ‘non 
uenit’ for ‘conuenit’ and ‘seuerus’ for 
‘-os’ due to a misunderstanding of ‘ nimium 
nimiumque’ ; iv. 1, 1136 is omitted in some 
s because the genuine (!) double ‘saecula 
famae’ was athetized by the scribe; 5, 16 
for the same reason ‘hac’ after ‘ post hac’ 
disappeared in ¢ and was replaced by ‘nos.’ 
I am afraid this collection only shows the 
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inexperience of the author in dealing with 
manuscript evidence. The rest of the 
prolegomena calls for but brief notice. In 
pp. 74—90 passages where other sources of 
corruption are said to have been at work 
are passed uuder review. Heyne’s conjec- 
ture in i. 6, 7 is rightly approved and the 
appropriateness of ‘ patera’ in iii. 6, 3 justly 
disputed. In i. 1, 41 ‘igne’ is rightly 
defended ; perhaps also ‘magna’ in v. 2 of 
the same poem, though the authority for 
the easier ‘multa’ is strong. In i. 2, 19 
the question between ‘derepere’ Fris. exc. 
and ‘ decedere’ AV is one not of taste but 
authority. B.’s treatment of i. 5, 69 sqq. 
where he would have it that ‘mea fata (the 
almost universally accepted correction of 
‘furta’ MSS.) ‘timeto’ must be understood 
in the same sense as ‘metuit qui fata puellae’ 
iv. 4, 11 is entirely mistaken; 71—74 
belong to the next poem. The same may 
be said for i. 9, 23 sg. where apparently we 
should read ‘ celari’ for celanti’ and iii. 5, 
11 ‘aegros’ (uulg. ‘ignes’ bringing sick 
men to temples to steal the ‘ sacra,’ which is 
all the words could mean, would be a 
farfetched sort of villainy), This portion 
concludes with the proposition that ‘An 
mehreren Stellen haben Herausgeber das 
handschriftlich iiberlieferte ἦρθ ohne zwin- 
genden Grund aufgegeben.’ These passages 
are i. 2, 58, ii. 3, 59, 4, 36, iv. 13, 8, and i. 
5,74. The reader may judge for himself. 


The last five pages concern themselves with 


the composition and authorship of the last 
two (three) books. He believes that the 
‘Sulpicia Cyclus’ iv. 2—6 was written by 
Tibullus himself and that these and all the 
rest of books iii and iv were found amongst 
the effects (Nachlass) of Tibullus at his 
death. We are to suppose then that a copy 
of a panegyric of Messalla, the works of the 
unknown poetaster Lygdamus, love epistles 
which the poet wrote for Cerinthus and the 
billets dou of Sulpicia were given to the 
world as Tibullus’ immediately after his 
death and during the lifetime of his patron 
Messalla! It is a wonder we are not told 
they were edited by Messalla himself in 
one of the lapses of memory which it is 
said afflicted his later life. Like others, I 
cannot bring myself to believe the Sulpicia 
Cyclus is by Tibullus. Not only is the 
metrical treatment different (thus hyperdi- 
syllables at the end of the pentameter are ten 
times as rare as in the second book) ; but they 
impress one as the work of a different mind. 
But then I cannot believe that iv. 7 is 
by the same author, though Belling after 
Ehwald says that the construction of v. 4 


is ‘decisive.’ This is a good instance of the 
inattention with which arguments are manu- 
factured. It is quite possible of course that 
the writer of ‘ Exorata meis illum Cytherea 
Camenis Attulit in nostrum deposuitque 
sinum’ intended the words to be construed 
‘attulit, deposuitque in nostrum sinum’ 
with a Tibulline postponement of gue ; but 
it is also perfectly possible that he or she 
intended ‘in nostrum sinum attulit, de- 
posuitque’ or again ‘in nostrum sinum 
attulit-disposuitque.’ Most probably he or 
she did not think of the matter at all; for 
how else could the words be arranged in a 
pentameter? But suppose Belling and 
Ehwald are right, what then? Have we 
enough of Sulpicia’s verse to be sure she 
was not influenced by a member of her circle 
whom Quintilian places at the head of the 
elegiac poets of Rome? Again I cannot 
believe that iv. 14 is genuine. Fifteen 
years ago I thought I had shown (Journal of 
Philology ix. pp. 280—286) by an elaborate 
argument, condemned by B. apparently at 
second hand, that Tibullus could not have 
been its author; and coming again to it 
after a long lapse of time I can form no other 
conclusion. It is full of coincidences with 
Tibullus ; and yet there is nothing distine- 
tively Tibulline about it. The same 
thoughts are handled and the same language 
used, but in the manner of an inferior artist. 
Thus in 13, 14 alone the composer drew 
from i. 3, 89 sg. and 5, 39 sq.; in 24 fromi. 
5, 58 and 4, 71 sg. Besides this the piece 
contains a quantity of verbal and other 
agreements with Propertius, such as is not 
found in the genuine work of Tibullus. 
Repetitions and reminiscences of themselves 
and others occur of course in the work of 
original poets, but not thus congested and 
without the transmuting touch. He who 
borrowed thus wholesale from Tibullus 
and Propertius was not a Tibullus any more 
than he was a Propertius, Set this compo- 
sition aside, and there is not the slightest 
evidence for assigning to him any part of the 
omnium gatherum of the last two books. 
If, as appears most probable, it was 
compiled after the death of Messalla in a.p. 
3—by the way Belling’s attempts (pp. 64 
to show that in iii. 5, 17 —20 Lygdamus 
did not imitate Ovid are most unfortunate 
—twenty years or more had then elapsed 
since the poet’s death and a piece which 
bore the poet’s name might easily have 
found its way into a collection, the last piece 
of which was Domitius Marsus’ epigram on 
his death. Critics would have condemned it 
long ago but for the ascription in v. 13. 
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The device however was not difficult to hit 
upon. Its inventor would have shown more 
penetration had he seen that it is not like 
Tibullus, though it is like Propertius, to 
refer to himself by name, except where, 
as in epitaph (i. 3, 55) or inscription, the 
name is indispensable, and that Tibullus 
has only once used the rhythm of the verse 
which ascribes it to him, in the very place 
(i. 9, 83) from which, as I believe, the 
idea of this ascription was derived. 

Of the quaestiones Tibullianae pp. 3—18 
consists of answers to the objections of 
reviewers (Cr., Magnus, Rothstein), of 
which I have taken account in the foregoing. 
Next follow some corrected statements of 
the reading of A. I may quote i. 3 title 


egrotet (not egi utet) ; 12 omina A ex. corr.; 9, 
19 O wicits; iv. 1, 82 artos; 165 rigentem 
(m sec. ma. in ras, potest fuisse s) ; iv. 12, 2 
‘wideas’ agreeing with V. The last four 
pages are filled with a transcript of Hein- 
sius’ excerpts of certain fifteenth century 
codices, preserved at Berlin (MS. Diez. B. 
Sant, 55, d.) ‘ut aliquando quid e codice y 
traditum sit, comperiatur.’ From the 
transcript it may now be seen how justly 
they have been neglected. In conclusion 
we may express the hope that the author of 
these two pamphlets will not abandon the 
critical investigations for which in many 
respects he appears eminently qualified. 


J. P. Postraate. 


HARTLAND ON THE 


The Legend of Perseus, by E. 8S. Hartianp, 
FS.A., Vol. I. Nutt: London, 1894. 
7s. θά. 


To review a work of which the first volume 
alone has appeared is a matter of difficulty 
and is not altogether fair to the author, 
when, as in this case, the volume contains 
merely the author’s facts and not the con- 
clusions which he thinks they point to. It 
must suffice therefore now briefly to point 
out the importance and interest of this book. 
As for its importance, enough of Mr. Hart- 
land’s work has even now appeared to show 
that it is one of the most learned contribu- 
tions to folk-lore which has ever been 
produced by an English scholar. The 
volume contains only facts, but facts in 
such abundance that they are a monument 
of industry and learning. The interest of 
the book is threefold. First, it appeals to 
the student of folk-lore: an incident (the 
supernatural birth of the hero) in a world- 
wide story is shown to have its parallel in a 
world-wide custom (that of endeavouring to 
cure sterility by means of drugs, charms, 
etc.). What inference Mr. Hartland will 
draw from this remains to be seen: the 
facts seem enough to show both that the 
incident might have been suggested to any 
number of story-tellers independently, and 
that a tale containing the incident would 
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find everywhere suitable soil in which to 
take root. Next, the volume appeals to the 
student of apologetics: he will find Mr. 
Hartland quoting from the legends of all coun- 
tries a number of instances of snpernatural 
and miraculous conception. The origin of the 
belief enshrined in these legends is apparent 
from Mr. Hartland’s account : the belief in 
the power of curing sterility is world-wide ; 
springing from it is the belief in partheno- 
genesis produced medicinally or miracu- 
lously—this belief is apparently less widely 
spread ; and finally there is the belief that 
heroes, founders of dynasties, and men-gods 
must have differed in their birth, as in their 
life and death, from other men, and there- 
fore must have been miraculously born of a 
virgin—this last belief is apparently the 
least widely spread of the three. What is 
to be inferred from these facts, Mr. Hart- 
land again does not explicitly state. Finally, 
the classical student will be interested in 
Mr. Hartland’s book : the legend of Perseus 
takes him under Mr. Hartland’s guidance 
back to primitive savagery and forward 
through folk-lore to modern times. The 
book, which forms the second volume in a 
new series, entitled the Grimm library, is, 
like all books issued by Mr. Nutt, beauti- 
fully got u 
F. B. JEvons. 
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THE MODES OF GREEK MUSIC. 


Tue Editor of this periodical having 
given a courteous welcome to the suggestion 
that I should write something by way of 
reply to the review of my book which 
appeared in the December number, I must 
begin by expressing the pleasure with which 
I found myself in the hands of so competent 
a critic. It is not much to say that Mr. 
Stuart Jones has an exceptional mastery of 
the ancient authorities, as well as the 
modern literature, on the subject of Greek 
music: for his competitors are few. But 
however numerous they might be, I venture 
to think that his scholarly pre-eminence 
would be no less marked—érei οὔ τι μεμιγ- 
μένος ἔσται ὁμίλῳ. 

At the outset of his article Mr. Stuart 
Jones states the question at issue. My 
object, he says, is to ‘ prove that the modes 
were nothing more than keys differing only 
in pitch, and that of modes in the modern 
sense one only was known to Classical 
Greek music, viz. a scale corresponding to 
the modern minor as played in descending 
from A to A, and represented by the 
standard “ Dorian ” octave, extending from 
E to E, but having for its tonic the “ μέση ᾿ 
(A).’ If the meaning is that I regard this 
scale as the only one recognized and named 
in the earlier Greek music, I should accept 
the statement. I do not however exclude 
the possibility of other scales having been 
in actual use. What I deny is that variety 
of scale or ‘mode’ was the basis of the 
distinction between Dorian, Phrygian and 
the rest. These names were certainly used 
by Aristoxenus to denote keys (τόνοι), and 
by Plato and Aristotle to denote what they 
termed ἁρμονία. In my view ἁρμονία in 
this connexion meant the same thing as 
τόνος. The prevailing ‘modes’—in the 
modern sense of that term—I believe to 
have been the Dorian, E to E, and the 
Hypo-dorian A to A. But, as I have 
explained on p. 101 of my book, I think it 
possible that other ‘modes’ were known, 
and even that, in the case of the Mixo- 
lydian, the difference of mode was associated 
with a particular key. 

Coming to the passages on which the 
discussion necessarily hinges, Mr. Stuart 
Jones makes a concession which I must 
regard as one of great importance—one 
which separates him from Westphal, and I 
think also from Gevaert, if it does not 
bring him over altogether to my side. He 


admits that ‘different ἁρμονίαι were asso- 
ciated with different degrees of pitch ’— 
‘that the ἁρμονίαι, as usually executed, 
differed in pitch, and fell roughly into three 
groups,’ viz. the ‘loosely-strung’ or low- 
pitched modes (xaAapai, ἀνειμέναι), the 
highly-pitched modes (σύντονοι), and the 
intermediate modes (Dorian and Phrygian) : 
and that the difference in pitch, according 
to Aristotle and Plato, was connected with 
the difference of ethos which characterized 
the several ἁρμονίαι. 

With regard to this last point 1 must 
observe that Mr. Stuart Jones has somewhat 
misconceived the place which it holds in my 
argument. He advances some ingenious 
reasons for thinking that Aristotle and 
Plato were mistaken in connecting differ- 
ence of ethos with difference of pitch,— 
that they were led away by the verbal 
association of the word σύντονος with the 
notion of ‘highly strung,’ ‘ organized,’ and 
of μαλακός or ἀνειμένος with ‘relaxed,’ 
‘effeminate,’ and the like. He points out 
also that the Phrygian and Hypo-phrygian 
modes had an orgiastic character which 
their pitch did not account for. In all this 
he may be right. The power of words over 
the scientific imagination is such that even 
Aristotle may have been led astray. But 
the question whether Aristotle and Plato 
were right in their theory of musical ethos 
does not in any way affect my argument. 

What Iam concerned to prove is, not that 
difference of pitch was the source of ethos, 
but that difference of pitch was the chief or 
sole ground of distinction between the ancient 
ἁρμονία. When I dwell on the importance 
which the philosophers attached to pitch, it 
is the fact from which they argue, not the 
correctness of their conclusion, that I seek 
to establish. And in this view the difficulty 
about the Phrygian ἁρμονία is valuable as 
showing that Aristotle, at least, was not 
led away by a general theory to the extent 
of ignoring the plain facts of the case. I 
do not admit, then, that the arguments used 
by Mr. Stuart Jones on the connexion of 
pitch with ethos show that my proof is 
inconclusive, On the other hand I am glad 
to have his support in rejecting all attempts 
to explain σύντονος and χαλαρός or ἀνειμένος, 
in their application to scales, from the order 
of the intervals, or the note on which the 
melody closed (Westphal), or the general 
character of the music, The fact which 
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these terms connote—and ‘», ancient 
opinion the all-important fauj—is the 
relative pitch of the scales. 

But if the ancient ἁρμονίαι were dis- 
tinguished by pitch, how did they differ 
from the τόνοι of Aristoxenus? The τόνοι 
which that writer specifies as generally 
known in his time bear the same names as 
the ἁρμονίαι which we find in Aristotle and 
Plato. And the order, in respect of pitch, 
is evidently the same. How then can the 
two things, ἁρμονία and τόνος, be different ? 
If ἁρμονία implies a certain pitch, that is 
the same thing as saying that it implies a 


particular τόνος. 


The argument is illustrated and confirmed 
by the difficulty of explaining why the 
names of the keys and the same names as 
applied to the species of the octave follow 
each other in reversed order. Mr. Stuart 
Jones accepts the reason given by Gevaert, 
viz. that the keys were used in order to 
reduce melodies composed in the various 
modes to a common standard of pitch, e.g. 
the Phrygian species being from D to D, 
and the Dorian from E to E, the Phrygian 
octave must be raised a tone in order to 
agree in pitch with the Dorian. This is in 
fact the basis of Ptolemy’s scheme of modes. 
But when and with what intention was this 
reduction to a common standard of pitch 
brought about? Not, surely, when the 
modes differed in pitch, and were thought 
to derive their character and value from 
that difference. Not therefore in early 
classical times, but in the time of Ptolemy, 
who deliberately excludes the pitch of 
scales as an element of his scheme. I may 
add that this explanation does not evade the 
force of the argument founded on the un- 
settled condition of the keys in the time of 
Aristoxenus. If the keys were devised in 
order to reduce the modes to a common 
system of any kind, they must have been 
from the first as regular and complete as 
they are in the scheme of Ptolemy. And 
why should Aristoxenus have increased the 
number beyond seven? All this surely 
points to the conclusion that it was not the 
keys but the species of the octave which 
were devised in order to produce a series of 
scales agreeing in pitch and exhibiting all 
the possible successions of intervals. 

Mr. Stuart Jones is surprised (see the 
footnote on p. 452) at my saying that the 
several modes, as represented by the nota- 
tion, could not have followed each other in 
an order the reverse of the order of the 
keys. The actual scales of the modes, as 
he admits, followed the same order as the 


keys. He says that the scales in question 
were not necessarily the actual scales 
employed. I cannot understand how the 
scales of the modes as given by the notation 
could have been other than those actually 
employed. 

Regarding the evidence of Plutarch, 
which Mr. Stuart Jones ranks as the second 
of my chief arguments, not much need be 
said. In the dialogue on Music, as I 
showed, he uses τόνος and ἁρμονία promis- 
cuously: in a passage of another work, 
quoted by Mr. Sandys, he expressly says 
that the words mean the same thing. Mr. 
Stuart Jones finds the statements of Plutarch 
‘somewhat confused.’ If he is wrong in 
identifying τόνος and ἁρμονία, his statements 
are more than confused. If he is right, he 
can only be accused of using two words 
when one would have sufficed. It is true 
that Plutarch is not an accurate writer, and 
is much too late to carry decisive weight. 
On the other hand he shows great know- 
ledge of earlier writers, especially of 
Aristoxenus, from whom much of the 
dialogue on Music appears to be borrowed. 

I turn now to the ‘ positive indications ’ 
which Mr. Stuart Jones puts forward in 
support of his view. The first of these he 
finds in the Philebus (p. 17), in a passage 
which perhaps ought to have been discussed 
in company with the other Platonic texts. 
In this passage Plato speaks of the intervals 
(διαστήματα) as the elements which by com- 
bination produce scales (συστήματα), known 
to musical tradition as ἁρμονίαι. From this 
Mr. Stuart Jones draws the acute inference 
that the word which replaced ἁρμονία in the 
sense of ‘mode’ was not τόνος but σύστημα. 
Thus the ἁρμονίαι of Plato (and Aristotle) 
are the seven octachord συστήματα which 
Aristoxenus speaks of as having been called 
ἁρμονίαι by the ancients. 

Plausible as this is, I am unable to 
reconcile it with the doctrine of the συστή- 
ματα as laid down by Aristoxenus and his 
followers, or with what we know of the 
scales actually employed. If the old 
ἁρμονίαι (Dorian, Phrygian, &c.) are not the 
τόνοι but the συστήματα of Aristoxenus, 
why do we never hear of a Δώριον σύστημα, 
a Φρύγιον σύστημα, and so forth? On the 
contrary, the only distinctions in the συστή- 
ματα are based either upon their compass, 
or upon the difference between conjunct and 
disjunct tetrachords. I need not add that 
the notion of a particular pitch, which was 
at least practically involved in the dppovia, 
is always absent from the description of a 
σύστημας Again, how comes it that the 
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σύστημα or succession of intervals given 
by the notes of the octave from ὑπάτη 
to vyty is always the same in each 
genus? Why is it always an _ octave 
of a particular species? Why, in short, is 
such a thing as a standard or ‘perfect’ 
system recognized in Greek music? No 
one mode had any such vogue or superiority 
to the others. I conclude therefore that 
the συστήματα in the Philebus are not 
‘modes,’ but either simply the keys (as a 
friend has suggested to me), or the varieties 
of scale given by the different genera and 
‘colours,’ as well as by the option between 
disjunct and conjunct tetrachords. 

The next piece of evidence is a passage 
of Plutarch in which he says that it was 
discovered by a certain Lamprocles that in 
the Mixolydian mode the τόνος διαζευκτικός 
was the highest interval, so that the suc- 
cession of intervals was as from B to B 
(ὑπάτη ὑπατῶν to παραμέση). This state- 
ment I endeavoured to ‘minimize,’ 7.e. to 
ascertain exactly how much it proves. I 
will not now insist on the circumstance 
that it comes to us from an author who 
expressly tells us that τόνος and ἁρμονία 
mean the same thing: for Plutarch is 
admittedly inaccurate. The important 


point seems to me to be that this Mixo- 
lydian oe* + is obtained by a change of 
system su:h as the ancient authorities 
recognized, viz. from disjunct to conjunct. 
In the ‘Dorian’ octave E—E substitute 
for the notes A Β Ο D the conjunct tetra- 
chord A Bo C D, and .the octave becomes 
‘Mixolydian.’ Thus the Mixolydian is a 
scale which is provided for in the tetra- 
chords of the Perfect System: whereas the 
Phrygian and Lydian octaves, taken on 
that System, are not bounded by ‘standing’ 
notes. This is my reason for doubting 
whether we can argue from the Mixolydian 
to the other modes. 

With regard to the passage of Aristides 
Quintilianus on the dppovia of the Republic 
1 have only to say that I do not trace it to 
the same source as the scale κατὰ διέσεις of 
the same author. My argument is merely 
that if the latter, which claims high 
antiquity (παρὰ τοῖς ἀρχαίοις), is found to be 
a forgery, some degree of suspicion is cast 
on the former also. I am glad that Mr. 
Stuart Jones agrees with me as to the 
character of the scale κατὰ διέσεις. Previous 
commentators have treated it as a genuine 


document. 
1). B. Monro. 


STATIUS, SZZV. I. vi. 44. 


Una uescimur omnis ordo mensa, 
Parui femina, plebs eques senatus. 


Here parui pl. adjective beside femina 
sing. substantive is strange ; and the anti- 
thesis required to woman is rather man 
than children. Baehrens reads mas et femina. 
A much simpler alteration would be 


par uir femina, plebs eques senatus. 


Op. Ov. 7rist. 1. iii. 23 femina uirque meo, 
pueri quoque funere maerent. 
J. S. 


[Though this correction appears to me 
certain, paruit might derive some support 
from Lucan ii. 108 crimine quo parui caedem 


potuere mereri ἢ 
8S. G. Owen. 


SIR C. T. 


NEWTON. 


[An Address delivered at the General Meeting of the Hellenic Society on Jan. 23, 1895, by 
Prof. R. C. Jebb, M.P., President of the Society. | 


Ar the first General Meeting of this 
Society which has been held since the death 
of Sir Charles Newton, it is fitting that some 
tribute should be rendered to the memory of 
one whom the Hellenic Society may justly 
regard as chief among its founders; whose 

NO. LXXV. VOL. IX. 


presence and influence did more than any- 

thing else to carry it successfully through 

the earliest days of its existence ; and who, 

to the end of his life, took the keenest in- 

terest inits growing prosperity. Itis fitting 

also that we should recall to-day, at least in 
G 
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outline, the salient characteristics of the 
distinguished career to which our Society 
owes so large a debt. 

Newton’s life divides itself into three well- 
marked chapters. The first contains the 
thirty-six years from his birth in 1816 to 
1852 ; it is the period of preparative studies. 
The second begins in 1852 with his consul- 
ship at Mitylene, and closes in 1861 with his 
return to London as the head of his 
Department at the British Museum ; it com- 
prises the period of travel and discovery in 
the Levant. In the third chapter, from 1861 
onwards, he is the organizer and admin- 
istrator ; the recognized head of classical 

_ archaeology in this country ; the active sup- 
porter of all enterprises, whether originating 
at home or abroad, which could extend the 
knowledge of antiquity, or which promised 
to advance an object always so near to his 
heart, the addition of new treasures to our 
great national collection. 

From Shrewsbury School, then ruled by 
that brilliant scholar, Samuel Butler, 
Newton went in 1833 to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he attracted the favourable no- 
tice, and strongly felt the influence, of Dean 
Gaisford. He was also for a time the pupil 
of his lifelong friend, Dean Liddell. Mr. 
Ruskin, who was an undergraduate member 
of the House at the same time, has recorded 
in Praeterita the particular trait which most 
impressed him in Newton; it is one which 
can be easily recognized by those who knew 
him in later years—‘ his intense and curious 
way of looking at things.’ 

In May, 1840, Newton became Junior 
Assistant in the Department of Antiquities 
at the British Museum. That Department, 
founded in 1807, was not then constituted 
as itis now. In 1861 it was subdivided into 
three provinces ; Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties ; Coins ; and a third, in which Oriental 
Antiquities were associated with British and 
Mediaeval ; the two latter, with Ethno- 
graphical Antiquities, were detached from 
the Oriental in 1866. But, in 1840, the 
opportunities which Newton found at the 
Museum, if less adapted to the training of a 
specialist, were well suited to encourage a 
comprehensive view of antiquity. At the 
head of the Department was Edward 
Hawkins, a man of varied attainments, but 
especially a numismatist ; and Newton’s 
early studies in that direction left on his 
mind the conviction that numismatics, be- 
sides their special interest, have the highest 
value as a general introduction to classical 
archaeology. 

Among his earliest publications, there is 


one which has a peculiar interest. In 1847 
he wrote a paper on some sculptures from 
Halicarnassus—they were, in fact, parts of 
the frieze of the Mausoleum—which had 
lately been secured for the British Museum 
by Sir Stratford Canning. In this memoir, 
Newton conjecturally placed the Mausoleum 
in the centre of the town of Budrum, from 
the fortress of which the above-mentioned 
sculptures had come. A description of the 
site by the architect Donaldson—confirming 
the account by Vitruvius—pointed to this 
conclusion. Ten years later he was to prove 
its truth. Such competent explorers as 
Spratt and Ross, misled by the appearance 
of the ground, had looked elsewhere. 

In 1852 Newton, whose qualities were 
becoming well known, was appointed Vice- 
Consul at Mitylene. It was in reality, 
though not in form, an archaeological mis- 
sion. Lord Granville, then Foreign 
Secretary, was doubtless well acquainted 
with the new Vice-Consul’s gifts. New- 
ton had able assistance in the routine 
duties of the post. From April, 1855, 
to January, 1854, he was at Rhodes, 
and thus within easy reach of the region 
in which his chief work was to be done. 
The six years which followed were rich in 
results. He explored the island of Calymna, 
off the Carian coast, and obtained some 
remains of early Greek art which are now 
in the room of Archaic Sculpture at the 
Museum. At Cnidus, in a sanctuary of 
Chthonian deities, he found the beautiful 
seated statue of Demeter, in which Brunn 
recognized the perfect ideal of the goddess. 
Among other monuments discovered at 
Cnidus is the lion, supposed to commemorate 
Conon’s victory in 394 Bc. From Bran- 
chidae, near Miletus, Newton brought away, 
besides a lion and a sphinx, ten archaic 
statues of seated figures which had stood by 
the Sacred Way leading from the temple of 
Apollo to the harbour, It was under a 
firman which he procured that the bronze 
serpent at Constantinople, inscribed with 
the names of the Greek cities allied against 
Xerxes, was first disengaged from the 
soil; though the task of deciphering the 
inscription was reserved for Frick and 
Dethier. 

But his most signal achievement was in 
connexion with the Mausoleum at Halicar- 
nassus. It was in 1855 that he first saw 
the castle of Budrum, and found fragments 
of sculpture embedded in its walls. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, then British Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, who had constantly 
supported Newton in all his work, promised 
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to obtain the necessary firmans. In the 
autumn of 1856 Newton visited London, 
and, aided by Sir Anthony Panizzi, Principal 
Librarian of the Museum, secured the 
assistance of Lord Clarendon, who was then 
Foreign Secretary. A ship of war was 
placed at his disposal, with a party of men 
of the Royal Engineers, under the command 
of the officer who is now General Sir R. 
Murdoch Smith. On Jan. 1, 1857, Newton 
broke ground at Budrum. The sculptures 
with which that enterprise enriched the 
Museum are, for the fourth century B.c., 
almost what the Elgin marbles are for the 
fifth; as the latter illustrate the art of 
Pheidias and his school, the remains of the 
Mausoleum throw a comparable light on the 
art of Scopas. Indeed, it was Newton who, 
both by his discoveries and by his penetrating 
analysis, opened a new era in the modern 
knowledge of that sculptor. 

In May, 1860, Newton was appointed 
Consul at Rome. But he stayed there only 
about a year. The reconstitution of the 
Antiquarian Department at the British 
Museum was a measure to which the wealth 
of Newton’s acquisitions had mainly con- 
tributed ; and nothing could be more appro- 
priate than that, when a separate Depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities was 
created in 1861, he should be invited to 
preside over it. 

The earliest years of his new oflice were 
marked by the publication of those two 
books which record his work in the Levant. 
In 1862 appeared his History of Discoveries 
at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branchidae ; 
it is essentially a scientific work, addressed 
to experts. Three years later came the 
Travels and Discoveries in the Levant ; a book 
profoundly interesting to all students, but 
also with a popular side ; it has been well 
described as ‘ a charming Odyssey,’ enlivened 
with pictures of Greek and Turkish man- 
ners,—-lit up, indeed, with all the colours 
and humours of Anatolia, such as it was 
half-a-century ago. This work, admirably 
illustrated, owed not a little of its charm 
to the pencil of the accomplished lady who, 
a few years before, had become the author’s 
wife; a daughter of the Joseph Severn 
whose grave at Rome is beside that of his 
friend John Keats. One year later, in 1866, 
the crushing sorrow of her death befell 
Newton ; and the shadow of that loss never 
passed away. 

Newton held his post at the Museum for 
twenty-four years—till 1885. His activity 
during that period has two principal aspects ; 
one, directly relative to his office itself ; the 


other, relative to the influence and position 
which that office conferred. 

As keeper of the Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, he rightly felt that, next to the 
duty of organizing and conserving those 
treasures, his first duty was to augment 
them. Here his social and diplomatic 
ability, joined to the prestige of his dis- 
coveries, gave him unique advantages. In 
the first three years of his tenure, the 
annual grant from the Treasury for pur- 
chases in his Department rose from £785 in 
1861 to £1400 in 1864. In the twenty 
years from 1864 to 1883, a series of Special 
Parliamentary Grants, amounting in the 
aggregate to about £100,000, enabled him 
to secure for the Museum objects of first- 
rate importance in every branch of archaeo- 
logy, including the choicest things of all 
sorts in four inestimable collections,—the 
Farnese, the Pourtalés, the Blacas, and the 
Castellani. 

This was one side of his energy,—that - 
immediately connected with his function at 
the Museum. But, in virtue of his position 
and influence, he was also enabled to stimu- 
late and assist research in every quarter of 
the classical lands. It was thus that he 
furthered the work of Messrs. Smith and 
Porcher at Cyrene; of Mr. Wood at 
Ephesus ; of Mr. Pullan at Priene ; of Mr. 
Dennis at Benghazi in Tripoli; and of 
Messrs. Salzmann and Biliotti in supplemen- 
tary researches on the ground which he had 
made his own, at Budrum. 

When the inaugural meeting of this 
Society was held, in June, 1879, it was to 
him that the supporters of the project 
primarily turned for countenance and 
counsel. During the first six years of the 
Nociety’s life, he was constantly in the chair 
at our meetings ; nor is it too much to say 
that his guidance and his name must be 
reckoned among the chief causes, not only 
of the early and rapid success which 
attended the Hellenic Society, but also of 
the position in which it is now established. 
In 1883 his aid and counsel were also 
valuable in helping to institute that British 
School at Athens which, in the face of 
difficulties not experienced by the similar 
schools of other nations, has done so much 
to uphold the reputation of our country in 
the field of archaeological research. 

This is merely a bare outline of Newton’s 
life-work ; but even so slight a sketch must 
not close without some attempt to indicate 
the leading characteristics of the man’s 
mind and nature. First, as to his attitude 
towards his chosen studies. It a lately 
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been said, by one well fitted to judge, that 
the ancient monuments interested Newton 
rather on the historical side than on the 
mythological or the artistic. Indeed, his own 
words can be quoted ; ‘I am first a historian, 
and secondly an archaeologist.’ This may 
seem a hard saying; but I believe that it is 
true, though it perhaps needs some elucida- 
tion. It means that Newton was never a 
specialist in the limited modern sense ; it 
was classical antiquity as a whole that had 
a spell for him ; it was in the intense desire 
to reconstruct and revivify this antiquity 
that he so closely and indefatigably scanned 
every monument of any kind that could tell 
him anything about it. His strongest feeling 
in early manhood was that ancient literature, 
in which he was well versed, told only part 
of the story. His address at Oxford in 
1850—which now stands first in his volume 
of Essays—begins with words which strike 
the key-note of his work: ‘The record of 
the human past is not all contained in 
printed books.’ Hence the peculiar interest 
which he always took in epigraphy ; here 
he felt that he came closest to ancient lives 
and minds: his two essays on Greek inscrip- 
tions, published in 1876 and 1878 (the 
fourth and fifth of the collected Essays), 
illustrate this in full; few productions of 
his pen are more striking. 

Now, this desire to apprehend the life of 
antiquity is often associated with the kind 
of imagination which seeks vivid or rhe- 
torical utterance in language; it was 
distinctive of Newton that, in his case, there 
was absolutely no such tendency ; on the 
contrary he recoiled from it. The life of his 
imagination was an inward life,—so inward, 
that he might often seem unimaginative ; 
a life which he wished to share only 
with the careful, laborious, exact student, 
but did not choose to share with the outward 
world. Witness the guides which he prepared 
to his galleries at the British Museum— 
exemplifying his conception of ἃ scientific 
catalogue as the outcome of a life devoted 
to a single study—but making no concession 
to a popular desire for more elementary 
knowledge. When, in 1880, he became the 
first Professor of Archaeology at University 
College, London, the stamp of his teaching 
showed the same bent. 

His sustained, though undemonstrative, 
ardour was singularly allied with caution. 
Without being cynical, he was wary in a 
degree which sometimes approached to 
cynicism ; in discriminating between what 
was merely probable, and what might be 
accounted certain, he leaned to the sceptical 


side ; and he was imbued with the sentiment 
which Aristotle attributes to old age, that 
‘most things are unsatisfactory.’ No man 
was less sanguine, or quicker to foresee the 
difficulties of a project ; but, once engaged 
in it, he was tenacious and intrepid. His 
self-contained manner was due in part to 
the natural fastidiousness of his taste; it 
was only when he felt secure, for the time, 
against jarring incidents,—which, even 
when slight, affected him like physical pain, 
—that he completely unbent, and showed 
the most genial side of his nature. In 
colleagues he looked for the highest standard 
of work; his demands on subordinates were 
strict: he was an exacting, but also a 
stimulating ruler. 

If the essence of his character could be 
contained in a phrase, it might perhaps be 
described as severe enthusiasm. To those 
who knew him but slightly, the severity— 
not harshness, but the severity as of good 
Greek sculpture—might be more evident 
than the enthusiasm: but a nearer know- 
ledge revealed the man in whom an inward 
fire had burned steadily from youth upwards ; 
a sacred fire, little seen, but not to be extin- 
tinguished, and shaken neither by any 
wavering of purpose, nor by the breath of 
any vulgar ambition. His many honours, 
academic or public, were prized by him in 
proportion as he took them to be recogni- 
tions, not merely of eminence generally, but 
of success in the precise aims which he had 
set before himself. 

The chief source of satisfaction to him, 
in his later years, was to think that classical 
archaeology had gained so much ground in 
England, and that he had helped it forward ; 
but this feeling was deeply tinged with 
melancholy ; \.e thought of himself as the 
leader through the wilderness, who was not 
to enter the promised land. There are 
minds, perhaps, in which life-long conversa- 
tion with the past so confirms the habit of 
retrospect that the difficulties of earlier 
years always loom large, even after subse- 
quent successes ; so, at least, it seemed to 
be with him. But to others it will appear 
that, however distant the point gained in 
his lifetime may have been from his ideal, 
still the cause to which he rendered such 
abundant service was already gained before 
he died. In the future of classical studies, 
so long as they may exist in this country, 
the place of archaeology, not as an accident 
but as an essential, is assured beyond the 
danger of overthrow. 

Newton has been recently compared, and 
not unjustly, with Winckelmann. The 
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German worked in the dawn, the English- 
man, though still in the morning hours, yet 
in a far clearer light: between them, 
however, there is this intrinsic resemblance, 
that in both the mainspring of a devotion 
which ended only with life was a native 
instinct, intensely strong and lucid, for the 
spirit and the charm of classical antiquity. 
There are those in this room to whom the 
impressive personality of the master whom 
we commemorate will be a lasting recollec- 
tion,—that singularly fine head and pose, 
which themselves seemed to announce some 


kinship with ancient Hellas,—that voice 
which so often within these walls expressed 
the knowledge thrice-refined by ripe study 
and experience ; a few years more, and these 
will be only traditions: but to our suce- 
cessors, the members of this Society in days 
to come, the history of learning in Europe 
will bear witness that no body formed for 
the promotion of Hellenic studies could 
have entered upon existence with a worthier 
sanction, or could desire better auspices for 
its future, than those which are afforded by 
the name of Charles Newton. 


IN MEMORIAM: CHARLES THOMAS NEWTON, K.C.B. 


DecemBer 41H, 1894. 


»” aA Ν , 
οὔ κω φροῦδον ἔτος" χρυσαυγέος ἄνθεα ποίης 
Γαῖα πρόφρασσα φέρει χειμερίν᾽ οἰχομένῳ. 
οὐ γὰρ ἀπάνθρωπος, δακρύων ἀέκητι ποθεινῶν. 
ἐς μακάρων λέσχην οἰόθεν οἷος ἄπει. 
οὔκ, ἀλλ᾽ οὖλος ἔρως Ἰαίης σ᾽ ὥδωσε προπομποῖ, 
καὶ ῥυσμὸς κραδίην εἶχε λίθου Ἰ]αρίης" 
ὅστις ἐνεσκλήκης ἱρόν τε καθ᾽ Ἑλλάδος οὖδας 
καὶ στιβέων ᾿Ασίης ὠγύγιον τέμενος, 
ε , , 
ἔνθεν ὁ Μαύσωλος προσμειδήσασά te Ano 
σοὶ κλέος ἀθάνατον τῖσε κόμιστρα θεά. 
εἰ δὲ σεσίγηται Φοῖβος δάφναι τε μαράνθεν. 
πάρμενε μαντεύσων τῇδε φίλοισι φίλος. 


Grorce C. W. Warr. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


SOME POINTS IN DR. FURT- 
WAENGLER’S THEORIES ON THE 
PARTHENON AND ITS MARBLES.! 


Dr. Furtwineer’s Meisterwerke der 
griechischen Plastik was very fully reviewed, 
and indeed its contents were summarized, in 
the Classical Review for April and May of the 
past year. The object of the present article 
is to call attention to the appearance of an 
English translation of the work, and to use 
this occasion for the criticism of certain 
points in Dr. Furtwiingler’s theories on the 
Parthenon marbles. I may say at once 
that the work of editing the English version 

1 Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, a series of Essays 


on the History of Art. By Adolf Furtwiingler. 
Authorized Translation. Edited by Engénie Sellers. 


has been admirably done by Miss Sellers- 
She has undertaken it as a confessed en 
thusiast, accepting her author’s views en 
bloc ; the translation is all aglow with eager 
championship, and indeed only the devotion 
of an ardent disciple could have carried her 
with such brilliant success through a task 
veritably Herculean. The English transla- 
tion will, I expect, largely supersede. the 
German version, even in Germany. It is in 
almost every respect a gain. The changes 
made are noticed by Miss Sellers in her 
preface, and have all been authorized by 
Dr. Furtwiingler. The plates are now in- 
corporated with the text, and there are no 
less than thirty-five new illustrations; yet 
the bulk of the book is not seriously in- 
creased. The necessary space has been 
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gained by condensations freely and wisely 
carried out. Current controversies of minor 
importance have been relegated to notes. 
The book has gained in unity by the omis- 
sion of chapters that dealt with pre-Pheidian 
art ; in one instance, 7.e. the chapter on the 
throne of Apollo at Amyclae, we regret the 
omission, though for consistency’s sake it 
was justifiable. 

The translation is for the most part clear 
and accurate ; but Germanisms abound and 
sometimes issue in obscurity, e.g. Preface, 
p. Viii.: ‘the increasingly rich discoveries of 
original work on Greek soil have lately 
somewhat thrown into the shade the study 
of the copies for which we are mainly in- 
debted to Italy, not to the advantage of our 
science.’ ‘Es ist die Auswahl des Besten 
und Beriihmtesten das man im Altertum 
besass’ is German. ‘It is the pick of the 
best and most famous that antiquity pos- 
sesses’ would be written independently by 
no Englishman. ‘The no less magnificent 
bronze head of a boy’ is a severe ‘split 
substantive’ for an English tongue. As 
a nation we are still so far behind in archaeo- 
logy that many of us all but think in 
German on the subject, but a stern set must 
be made against writing Germanized English. 

I turn now to the immediate subject of 
this paper, Dr. Furtwiingler’s views on the 
Parthenon, and specially its marbles. With 
more enthusiasm than accuracy Miss Sellers 
says in her preface that Dr. Furtwiingler’s 
book has been received ‘almost with ac- 
clamation by scholars of all schools,’ As 
regards the Parthenon marbles it is surely 
better to own frankly that his theories have 
been met in England not with acclamation 
either way, but with a grave distrust. 
I myself believe and gratefully acknowledge 
that Dr. Furtwiingler has thrown brilliant 
light on the whole question of interpreta- 
tion, but in certain serious matters of 
detail I am at issue with his conclusions, 
and these for convenience sake may be stated 
at once and together. 

(1) In the West pediment the ephebos 
ealled Erysichthon by Dr. Furtwangler I 
believe to be Erichthonios. 

(2) In the East pediment the so-called 
‘Theseus’ is not Kephalos. 

(3) In the central group of the East 
frieze the scene represented is not the offer- 
ing of the peplos. 

(1) The West pediment.—Dr. Furtwiingler 
rightly sees in the centre group not a strife 
but a rival theophany — scarcely perhaps 
even rival, for by the time of Pheidias 
Athene and Erechtheus were conjointly 


worshipped, not in the Erechtheion but in 
the ‘alte Tempel.’ Of this more anon. One 
mythological comment may be added. As the 
medium of their theophany we see their char- 
acteristic σημεῖα. Athene shows the olive, 
Poseidon the horse. We go a step further. 
The gods in their theophany show them- 
selves, 7.e. Athene 7s the olive, Poseidon is 
the horse —“Irmwws; the importance for 
Athene will appear later in connection with 
the Moirae ; for the present it is essential to 
note that the horse to our mind was the 
original σημεῖον of the god. It does not 
appear in the pediment—-why? Because 
(and this is a point that Dr. Furtwingler 
seems not clearly to have seized) Poseidon 
appears in the pediment, not as Poseidon 
pure and simple, but as Poseidon Atticized, 
7.e. combined with Erechtheus. The old 
primitive worship of Athene knew of certain 
local figures only, the olive-goddess Athene, 
her snake-husband Kekrops, their child Eri- 
chthonios Erechtheus, and the well that 
nourished the olive-tree, called after him 
Erechtheis. Erechtheus is but the snake- 
child Erichthonios conceived as a grown-up 
prince and ancestor. To this primitive triad 
of father, mother, and child, to the old 
snake and the young snake and the olive- 
tree nourished by its sacred well! there 
entered, probably in all but historical times, 
the horse-god Poseidon. He forced his way 
into the cults of the Acropolis, but only by 
suffering assimilation with the local hero, 
the original child-god Erechtheus Erichthon- 
ios ; and more than that, he had to drop his 
horse form (though it lived on in current 
story and in the horse-tribe of Centaurs) and 
take for his symbol the sacred well of Erech- 
theus, originally only important as watering 
Athene’s olive. Given over to him asa sea-god 
in the Olympian circle, it could easily, when 
necessary, be salted for the edification of the 
faithful. Poseidon showing the horse would 
have represented a far less perfect fusion, 
though a poet, like Sophocles in the Colonos 
chorus, may make a splendid conjoint image 
of the white sea-cavalry. 

Similarly the whole right-hand side of the 
pediment is given to Poseidon’s family and 
following, but carefully Zrechtheusized. 
Oreithyia and her Thracian sons are purely 
Poseidonian—Hippian we might say—but 

1 In this matter of the primitive olive, well and 
snake cult, and the consequent close connection of 
Athene and Kekrops—a point I believe to be essential 
—I should like to express my obligations to a paper 
by Mr. A. G. Bather, which, I regret to say, is un- 

ublished ; also in the matter of the lamp of Kal- 


imachos as representing the hearth of the state ; but 
for the deductions I draw he is in no way responsible, 
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she, with Ion, Creousa, and the rest, are 
turned into Erechthean princesses; the 
daughters of Erechtheus are nonentities 
invented to acclimatize these foreign women 
—the boldest myth-maker shrank from 
making them Kekropidae. 

Turning to the Kekrops side, from which 
indeed all certainty of interpretation must 
spring, one point seems to escape Dr. Furt- 
wiingler, though early commentators (Weber, 
Overbeck, ἄρ.) had noted it, and that is 
that the three women-figures next Kekrops 
are not his three daughters, but his wife and 
two daughters. Dr. Furtwiingler says ‘ die 
letzte, wohl die jiingste, kniet neben ihm und 
hilt ihn umschlungen.’ Surely this is to 
mistake the situation. It is Aglauros, wife 
of Kekrops, who clings to him, and the pose 
indicates the relation ; her concern is with 
her husband, the maidens have another 
charge, the boy. Dr. Furtwiingler does not 
seem to have any clear conception of the 
origin of this group of three, who under 
other names appear as Horae, Charites, 
Moirae, and the like. A right understanding 
of these is essential to the interpretation of 
the pediment. Herse, as I have tried to 
show elsewhere (Hellenic Journal, vol. xii. 
p. 351, ‘The Three Daughters of Kekrops’), 
is merely eponymous of the Hersephoria— 
she has no real cult, no shrine, or even pre- 
cinct. Pandrosos and Aglauros are both 
forms—Horae—of the same goddess, who at 
some time or another, perhaps through the 
making of a permanent image, perhaps 
through formulation due to the incoming of 
the Poseidon cult, became unified as Athene; 
Athene, in process of time, separated off as 
a distinct superior goddess with her two 
handmaids, Aglauros and Pandrosos. Such 
is the idea in the terracotta cited by Dr. 
Furtwiingler himself, where the seated god- 
dess is attended by two standing Parthenoi 
(Gerhard, Ges. akad. Abh. Taf. 22,1). This 
idea of two and one, not three, lives on even 
in the groups of the Nymphs and Charites, 
where either the middle one faces round or 
sometimes the first of the group is heavily 
draped with a himation for distinction. 
It is most clearly seen in the West pediment, 
where Aglauros the wife, who gave her name 
to the ’AyAavpides, clings to her husband. 

But I come to what seems to me a crucial 
mistake, Erysichthon. To call the ephebos 
between the two maidens Erysichthon is to 
me to make nonsense of the whole composi- 
tion. If the Delos, Triopas hero was wanted 
anywhere it is on the opposite side, To talk 
of his balancing Ion on the right half of the 
pediment because of his relations to Ionian 


Delos is merely to darken counsel. If he is 
Tonian let him go over and stand near Ion. 
But the case is much worse than this. Dr. 
Zielenski, in a monograph which Dr. Furt- 
wiingler does not even cite,! has, we think, 
demonstrated that the very living Triopian 
Erysichthon is the same as the rather 
shadowy Athenian hero, and in Triopas we 
learn his real nature, 7.e. that he is none other 
than Poseidon Halirrhothios, he who in 
Triopas attacks the sacred tree of Demeter, 
who at Athens tries to cut down the μορίαι. 
the sacred olives of Athene, or, when the 
story is put in human form (nymph and 
tree being, as we shall see, one and the 
same), to violate the daughter of Aglauros, 
Alkippe. It is true that in later times, 
when everything was Atticized, Erysichthon 
was tacked on to the Aglaurides as the 
young brother who died childless. But is a 
figure, in this relation so fatuous, and in his 
real essence so Poseidonian, on the Athene 
side of the pediment to upset that very 
principle of interpretation which Dr. Furt- 
Wiingler himself so ably maintains ? 

I have spoken strongly about Erysi- 
chthon because he has been treated with much 
detrimental vagueness as a ‘shadowy per- 
sonality,’ who can be thrown in anywhere 
when convenient ; and it is time this sort of 
thing stopped, at least among serious mytho- 
logists. 

Before leaving the West pediment a word 
as to Kekrops, rather by way of clearing up 
his mythology than of criticism of the 
pediment. The personality of Kekrops as 
the snake-father god has been much ob- 
secured by the intrusion of the Olympian 
conception of Zeus. As the snake father 
of the child Erichthonios he appears on 
the familiar Berlin terracotta, in his right 
place, balancing the real mother Athene 
Aglauros, all the notions and legends of her 
being merely foster-mother having arisen 
when the doctrine of Athene’s virginity was 
promulgated at Athens. To explain him as 
an interested spectator only, is to miss the 
point. Even after, as in the Corneto vase, 
the putative father Hephaistos is introduced, 
he takes a back place in the scene, and 
Kekrops holds his own. On the archaic 
poros pediment he holds the eagle in his 
hand—he 7s Zeus. This notion is confirmed 
by the recent investigati 1s of Dr. Robert * 
on the worship of th snake-child Zeus 
Sosipolis at Crete and Olympia, and, as we 
know from the inscription newly found at 
Magnesia, in that city also. On Magnesian 


Philol. N.F. iv. p. 161. 
Mittheilungen, 1893, p. 39. 
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coins the snake, the child, and the chest ! 
appear in conjunction just as in the Eri- 
chthonios story (Rayet, Golfe Latmique, p. 
139 ; A. Anzeiger, 1894, p. 81). The analogy, 
indeed, between the cultus conditions of 
Athens and Magnesia is close, as has 
been already indicated by Professor Kekulé 
(op. cit.). We have Zeus Sosipolis = Kekrops 
worshipped with the sacrifice of a chosen 
bull, ἀρχομένου σπόρου, a ceremony that must 
recall the Bouphonia of the primitive Athe- 
nian Zeus with its close Cretan analogies. 
We have a maiden goddess worshipped side 
by side with him for whom an actual Par- 
thenon was prepared. Since we know that 
Themistocles introduced at Magnesia the 
Panathenaia as well as part of the Anthe- 
steria, we may hope from the imported 
ritual to learn some particulars, otherwise 
lost, of the mother-eult. Yet another point 
about Kekrops, and one, to my mind, of 
extreme importance. The snake-god—call 
him Kekrops or Zeus as you will—is the 
father-god, the generating spirit, husband of 
the mother-goddess Athene Agraulos, the 
olive-tree round which the snake is twined. 
He stands on the Athene side of the pedi- 
ment ; his snake, to the end crouched be- 
neath her shield, was tended by her priestess. 
Kekrops, in any distribution of cults and 
division of temple-chambers, must never be 
separated from Athene, must never go over 
to the temple or temple-division of Poseidon ; 
we cannot separate him from the snake, 
and the snake clings always to Athene. 
I heartily agree with Dr. Furtwiingler’s 
dogma that the double back-to-back temple 
denotes the double cult, but it is always 
the cult of affliated divinities, not of 
those essentially and primarily related— 
husband and wife need no separate shrines 
—-nor yet the snake-child. Athene and 
Poseidon Erechtheus may be and were wor- 
shipped back to back, but Athene and 
Kekrops we may not put asunder. Until 
Poseidon came and made complications these 
back-to-back temples could not and would 
not have existed. To put Kekrops in the 
west hall of the ‘alte Tempel,’ aloof from 
Athene and closely allied with the succes- 
sively immigrant gods Poseidon, Butes and 
Hephaistos, is to introduce an element of 
mythological confusion truly deplorable. 
Dr. Furtwiingler’s elaborate distribution 


1 The coin should be studied not in Rayet’s wholly 
inadequate and inaccurate reproduction but in the pho- 
totype plate of Imhoof-Blumer, Griechische Miinzen, 
pl. viii. 33 where the object is manifestly a cista 
with round lid. A similar Magnesian type shows 
the child seated on the cista. 


of cults in the several chambers of the ‘alte 
Tempel’ rests on the analogy he supposes— 
and I think probably with reason — to 
exist between its ground-plan and that of 
the Erechtheion. The account given of the 
Erechtheion by Pausanias can on this sup- 
position be applied to the ‘alte Tempel.’ It 
does not escape Dr. Furtwingler that Pau- 
sanias makes no mention there of a Kek- 
ropion: ‘ Pausanias erwihnt das Kekropion 
gar nicht, was bet dem Vielen das er dibergeht 
uns nicht wundern darf.’ Pausanias had a 
much more substantial reason for his omis- 
sion. He describes no Kekropion in the 
Erechtheion because there was none to de- 
scribe. But what of the inscription? what 
of the ἐπὶ τῆι προστάσει τῆι πρὸς τῶ[ι] Kex- 
ροπίωι ῖ Dr. Furtwiingler quite rightly 
observes that in this inscription πρός with 
the genitive indicates direction, ‘ nach’ ; 
that is true enough and every one knows it, 
but he goes on roundly to assert that πρός 
with the dative must be taken to mean 
contact, πρόστασις πρὸς τῷ Κεκροπίῳ, ‘die an 
das Kekropion gefiigte Halle’; and this for 
no better reason than that once in the same 
inscription πρός with the dative does imply 
contact. Now surely this is a wrong and 
most misleading inference. The real dis- 
tinction in the use of the preposition with 
genitive and dative is that the genitive 
denotes direction—the point of the compass 
(of course without motion towards) ; πρός 
with the dative denotes proximity with no 
indication of direction, but proximity of 
every varying degree from mere nearness to 
absolute contact. Because contact is ex- 
pressed once in the inscription it does not 
follow that contact is always intended. The 
real grammatical distinction lies, I repeat, 
between direction without implied proximity 
and proximity without implied direction, and 
Dr. Furtwiingler’s argument is based on a 
confusion of grammatical thought. What 
and where, then, is the Kekropion? <A 
building near, uncomfortably close up to the 
portico—incompatibly close up, some say. 
The Kekropion is none other to my mind 
than the East cella or part of the East 
cella of the ‘alte Tempel.’ To this we 
return when the frieze is reached. 

(2) The East pediment.—For the centre of 
the composition Sauer’s restoration is adopt- 
ed. There was possibly not time to incor- 
porate in the translation, even as an adden- 
dum, any mention of the altered arrangement 
by Mr. Six which appeared in the Jahrbuch 
this summer (1894, 2, p. 83). For the 
remaining figures Dr. Furtwiingler adopts 
the Horae of Prof. Brunn, and restores to 
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us the ancient Moirae. To this attribution 
the authorities of the British Museum have 
steadfastly adhered, though the faith of 
many was shaken by Dr. Waldstein’s bril- 
liant theory of Gaia and Thalassa. The 
Gaia and Thalassa attribution never, I 
believe, made much way in Germany ; but 
it had one great merit which should never 
be overlooked, and that is that it lent to 
the pose of the semi-recumbent sister a 
beautiful and fitting motive. So fitting do 
I feel this to be that I would suggest 
that Dr. Waldstein’s Gaia and Thalassa at- 
tribution may be combined with that of the 
Moirae. Moirae certainly the three figures 
are, but may there not have been a sort of 
underthought that the Moirae ruled over 
the three departments of the universe, 
Heaven (Ourania was the eldest of the 
Moirae), Earth, and Sea? We should thus 
gain a further point and be able again to 
compare the pediment with the Homeric 
Hymn to Athene— 


μέγας δ᾽ ἐλελίζετ Ὄλυμπος 
δεινὸν ὑπὸ βρίμῃ γλαυκώπιδος: ἀμφὶ δὲ γαῖα 
σμερδαλέον ἰάχησεν" ἐκινήθη δ᾽ ἄρα πόντος 
κύμασι πορφυρέοισι κυκώμενος. 


And the third Fate, she of the sea, would 
recline with fresh fitness close to Nux, her 
mother, as she descends into the waves. 

I throw out this suggestion for what it is 
worth,. as emphasizing the cosmic note of 
the East pediment. But the Moirae were 
local goddesses at Athens, with a local cult 
carried on by the Praxiergidae, the priest- 
esses of Athene, as Dr. Furtwiingler has 
well pointed out, and this long before they 
were Olympianized. And here I hope to 
add a fresh link in their close connection 
with Athene Aglauros. 

Athene Aglauros was, as we have seen, 
herself the olive-goddess. The Fates of 
Athens were, I believe, at one period of 
their development olive-goddesses, Μοῖραι 
Mopiat. 

I would guard against misapprehension. 
I do not say that the idea of fate arose at 
Athens or in connection with the olive-tree ; 
the conception of αὖσα, of Themis, of ἀνάγκη 
may, nay must, have existed prior to the in- 
troduction of the olive-tree to Athens. Nor 
do I say that μορίαι is derived from Moirae ; 
both probably sprung from a common root 
meaning division, partition, or allotment. 
What I am convinced of is that at Athens, 
as Athene herself at one period of her 
development was ’A@nvais, the sacred olive- 
tree and the Mopia was the σηκός of the 


goddess, so the Moirae were at one time 
multiple forms of that olive-tree, 7.e. μορίαι. 

The scholiast on Aristophanes Nubes 
1005 makes this, I think, clear enough: 
κυρίως popia λέγεται ἡ ἱερὰ ἐλαία τῆς θεοῦ, 1.6. 
the ᾿Αθηναΐς --- Athene Aglauros herself. 
Against this, olive as against the goddess 
herself, Poseidon sent his son Halirrhothios, 
ἡττηθεὶς τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς 6 Ποσειδῶν ἐπὶ τῇ τῆς 
ἐλαίας ἐπιδείξει ἔπεμψε τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ τὸν 
“Αλιῤῥόθιον ταύτην τεμοῦντα ; and the scholiast 
goes on to tell how, the missing tree, Halir- 
rhothios wounded himself. As has been 
pointed out with reference to Erysichthon, 
the tree in one version becomes humanized 
as Alkippe daughter of Aglauros. Another 
version makes him attack the olive-trees 
collectively : ai ἱεραὶ ἐλαῖαι τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐν τῇ 
ἀκροπόλει μορίαι ἐκαλοῦντο᾽ λέγουσι γὰρ ὅτι 
“Αλιῤῥόθιος, ὃ παῖς Ἰ]οσειδῶνος, ἠθέλησεν ἐκκόψαι 
αὐτάς 

It scarcely needs to be pointed out that 
the olive of Athens was the fate-tree of the 
state. The city, ruined by the Persians, 
could only revive when it sent forth a new 
shoot. It was a miraculous growth, ἀχείρω- 
Tov, αὐτοποιόν, ἃ φόβημα even to the foreign 
foe ; moreover it was παιδοτρόφον, nurturer 
of the sons of the land. Hesychius tells us it 
was the custom when a male child, a Branch 
of the house of Athens, was born, στέφανον 
ἐλαίας τιθέναι πρὸ τῶν θυρῶν ; at the birth of 
his child Erichthonios, old Kekrops holds the 
olive-spray in his hands. 

But the fate-tree is for death as well as 
life. This comes out curiously in the myth 
of Meleager. As long as the life-brand is 
unconsumed, the brand brought by the 
Moirae, Meleager lives; with it he dies. 
According to a less familiar, and for my 
purpose very pertinent version, given by 
Tzetzes ad Lyk. 492, the fatal branch was 
φυλλὰς ἐλαίας οὐ dds, which Althaea swallowed 
when she became with child and which she 
brought to birth. Anyhow the life of the 
one and the other were intimately bound 
up; as the Moirae at the hero’s birth— 


Tempora dixerunt eadem lignoque tibique. 
Ovid, Met. viii. 454. 


Abundant evidence as to the various cus- 
toms and traditions about ‘life-trees’ has 
been collected by Mannhardt (Baumkultus, 
Ρ. 45), and it would be superfluous to enlarge 
on the matter here. The custom survives 
with us still in our Christmas-trees and in 

1 The identity of Athene and the olive-tree has 
been long ago pointed out by Boetticher, Bawmkultus, 
ἐν but he did not extend his argument to the 

orilae, 
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the pleasant custom of planting a tree at the 


. birth of a child. 


Another point must, however, be empha- 
sized, The image of the goddess was made 
of her olive-tree, as were those of Damia 
and Auxesia. But this is a second step on 
from the time when the goddess was the 
tree, dwelt in the tree, her life and that of 
the people intimately bound up, practically 
identical with it.' A sort of midway stage 
in religious conception is seen in the familiar 
coin of Myrrha, where the statue of a god- 
dess actually emerges from the tree itself, 
and the local Halirrhothioi attacking the 
tree and goddess with axes are driven off by 
her guardian snakes. At Myrrha, too, the 
snake, as at Athens, guarded the life of the 
state. 

To return to the pediment. It has been 
often pointed out that in the West pediment 
the spectators are the dwellers in the land, 
the local heroes of the East pediment ; it is 


1 Mr. Marindin points out to me a curious passage 
in the Homerie Hymn to Demeter (11. 22-3) which 
seems to bear on the human olive-goddesses. Perse- 
phone shrieked aloud as Hades bore her away, but 


οὐδέ τις ἀθανάτων οὐτὲ θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων 
ἤκουσεν φωνῆς οὐδ᾽ ἀγλαόκαρποι ἐλαῖαι. 


The ἐλαῖαι has been marked corrupt and_ freely 
emended, Gemoll and Prof. Tyrrell both hold that 
it is absurd to say that Persephone was not ‘ heard 
hy gods or men or olive-trees.” But surely it is the 
best of sense. It is the triple division of the hearing 
universe, gods, demi-gods, mortals. It is curious to 
find that von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf Aus Kyda- 
then, p. 125, rightly refuses to emend, but yet I think 
misses the ee ‘Als einen recht unattischen Zug 
betrachte ich die ’EAatat sind es 
Nymphen die, als die niichsten dazu das was auf der 
Flur vorgeht zu hiéren hier ihren Platz haben, aber es 
schickt sich nicht zu emendiren: wo miglich Sampf- 
nymphen (ἀγλαόκαρποι 1) hineinzubringen. Sind etwa 
bloss δρύες belebt ? nur allerdings attisch ist es nicht 
die Olbiiume zu beseelen und attisch ist es nicht, den 
Olbau der Demeter zuzuweisen.’ From an authority 
at once so profound and so brilliant I venture, with 
the utmost diffidence, to differ ; but I hold the giving 
of souls to the olive-trees to be anything rather than 
a ‘recht unattischer Zug.’ 

From the Demeter Hymn I was led to examine the 
others, and I find in the to Aphrodite a passage 
that precisely explains the midway position of the 
ἀγλαόκαρποι ἐλαῖαι. The son of Anchises is to be 
nurtured by the mountain nymphs (line 260)— 


al ῥ᾽ οὔτε θνητοῖς οὔτ᾽ ἀθανάτοισιν ἕπονται. 


Next Aphrodite goes on (1. 267) to tell of the trees, 
the ἐλάται and δρύες, who also will nurse the child— 


καλαὶ, τηλεθάουσαι, ἐν οὔρεσιν ὑψηλοῖσιν 
[ἑστᾶσ᾽ ἠλίβατοι: τεμένη δέ ἑ κικλήσκουσιν 
ἀθανάτων" τὰς δ᾽ οὔτι βροτοὶ κείρουσι σιδήρῳ] 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε κεν δὴ μοῖρα παρεστήκῃ θανάτοιο, 
ἀζάνεται μὲν πρῶτον ἐπὶ χθονὶ δένδρεα καλὰ 
φλοιὸς δ᾽ ἀμφιπεριφθινύθει, πίπτουσι δ᾽ ἀπ᾿ ὄζοι 
τῶν δέ θ᾽ ὁμοῦ ψυχὴ λείπει φάος ἡελίοιο. 

αἱ μὲν ἐμὸν θρέψουσι παρὰ σφίσιν υἱὸν ἔχουσαι. 


The passage speaks for itself, 


laid down that they must be dwellers in 
Olympos. This is true, but with a difference, 
or rather an added condition. I believe that 
all the spectators of the birth of Athene 
are, as in the West pediment, local divinities, 
but such as have been Olympianized, turned 
into cosmic potencies by advanced Athenian, 
Pan-Hellenic theology. This is true οἵ 
Helios, who had his local Eiresione with the 
Horae at Athens ; doubly true of the Horae 
who are themselves Agraulides, two-fold 
forms of Athene, before they become gate- 
keepers in the Pan-Hellenic Olympos. At 
the Horae I must pause for a moment to 
note how admirably they balance in idea the 
Moirae ; their very name has the same fun- 
damental conception ; they are the division, 
the allotment, partition of time, whether of 
day, month, or year. As the Moirae of life 
they gradually absorb to themselves the 
notion of the right time, the prime, beauty, 
and vigour. Hence, as Dr. Furtwiingler 
beautifully points out, they are on the side 
of Helios, the Moirae on the darker side of 
Nux, the Horae of happier nature, the 
Moirae of sadder humanity ; but both are 
Aglaurides, both manifestations, double or 
triple forms of Athene. I hesitated defi- 
nitely to call the Moirae Aglaurides tree- 
goddesses, though I knew them to be so, but 
Hesychius is bolder: ’AyAavpides, μοῖραι 
παρὰ ᾿Αθηναίοις. Of course the simple state 
ment has been emended: ‘forte legendum 
νύμφαι παρὰ ᾿Αθηναίοις, forte ἱέρειαι. Any- 
thing rather than the simple truth. 

The Moirae, then, I hope bear out my 
principle that the spectators present at the 
birth are local deities Olympianized, become 
cosmic potencies. So reinforced I turn to 
the so-called ‘Theseus,’ who cannot, to my 
mind, be Kephalos. Kephalos in the key of 
the pediment, as I understand it, strikes a 
jarring false note. He is Attic enough, but he 
never became Olympian, never in all the 
hey-day of his popularity cosmic or even Pan- 
Hellenic. Dr. Furtwiingler is perfectly right 
when he says, turned as the figure is south- 
wards it must be connected with Helios ; 
so our choice is small. There is one god, 
and one only, who fulfils all the conditions 
Dr. Furtwingler justly lays down, and 
mine also, that he should be Pan-Hel- 
lenic and cosmic ; one god who is a beautiful 
youth, a mountain-god, a hunter, who 
watches for the rising of the sun; who, 
moreover, is closely allied to the Horae, to 
whose dancing he pipes. That god is Pan. 
On his close connection with the sun in 
Arcadian cults I need not here enlarge ; the 
subject has been fully dealt with by Immer- 
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wahr, and more recently by Berard, both 
of whom conclude that he was a primitive 
sun-god. Two points I may add. On a 
curious sunrise vase figured in Gerhard, Licht- 
gottheiten (Taf. iii. 3), Pan, a torch in his hand, 
actually leads by the rein one of the sun- 
god’s horses as he mounts from his boat in 
the sea. I cannot of course lay very much 
stress on ἃ monument of late date, and so 
far as I know unique, especially as the 
figure on the Blacas sunrise vase in the 
British Museum (op. ett. i. 2) which has 
usually been called Pan, must now, as Mr. 
Cecil Smith kindly informs me, in all prob- 
ability bear another name. The second 
point is that it cannot be forgotten that 
Pan-worship, if not actually introduced, was 
at least revived in Athens after the battle 
of Marathon ; and it is in the fifth century 
that the Agraulides begin to figure in art 
and literature as dancing in the caves that 
were Πανὸς θακήματα. There is one objection 
that many will deem fatal to my theory, 
and in stating it I cannot alas! take the 
god by the horns. In types of Arcadian coins 
of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. Pan, 
even when represented as fully human and 
seated, as he often is, on a rock, much after 
the fashion of the ‘ Theseus,’ has uniformly 
the adjunct of horns. I have carefully 
examined the forehead and hair of the 
‘Theseus’ and can find no trace whatever 
of anything of the sort. I do not believe, 
however, that they are essential to the god. 
He appears in endless variety of transition 
stages from goat to man, and his identity 
could be placed beyond a doubt without 
horns by the attributes of syrinx and pedum. 
In the Homeric hymn, when Hermes takes 
his baby-boy to Olympos, the whole point of 
the scene is that the shaggy prick-eared 
thing should move the blessed gods to 
laughter; but in the grave pediment of 
Pheidias the solemn satellite of the sun had 
other functions. 

(3) The Central Group of the East Frieze. 
—‘Dass in der Mitte der Ostseite dieses 
Frieses die Uebergabe des Peplos dargestellt 
ist, hitte man nie bezweifeln sollen.’ The 
dogmatism of the ‘sollen’ stirs in us the 
demon of flat contradiction. It is, I hold, 
the sacred duty of every intelligent archaeo- 
logist to doubt the presence of the peplos. 
We are weary of hearing that the slab with 
the presentation of the peplos occupies the 
central place in the frieze ; it does no such 
thing. The centre point is the figure of 
Athene’s priestess, because she is the repre- 
sentative of the goddess ; the so-called ‘ pre- 
sentation of the peplos’ is well to the right, 


balancing of course the diphrophoroi. Again, 
is it likely, is it reasonable, to suppose that 
the peplos, worked with solemn care by 
maidens whose life was dedicated to the 
goddess, who dwelt apart under the cave of 
her priestess, should be offered by a mere 
lad, and offered not to the priestess but toa 
priest? Maidens are thronging in the pro- 
cession carrying sacred vessels ; was there 
never a maiden ready to make the supreme 
offering ? And last, whatever the necessities 
of frieze perspective and composition, how- 
ever much the scene is conceived, as it 
assuredly is, as taking place within the 
temple, would any artist in his senses have 
so arranged the slabs that Athene should 
actually turn her back on the gift offered 
to her? 

One signal service, however, to the right 
interpretation Dr. Furtwiingler has done. 
His explanation of the diphrophoroi carries 
immediate conviction—they are preparing 
the seats for the theoxenia of the twelve 
Olympians actually seated outside. Dr. 
Furtwiingler tries, but in vain, to make out 
a balance between preparations for a banquet 
and the offering of the peplos. Quite in 
vain—the one conception is Olympian, Pan- 
Hellenic ; the other most strictly local. It 
was reserved for Prof. Curtius, as the crown 
of his old age, to see the truth by the light of 
the Magnesia inscription (Anzeiger, 1894), 
and to deal what is, we trust, the final death- 
blow to the ‘peplos theory.’ The huge, 
heavy, stiff object brought by the boy, 
received by the priest, is a στρωμνή, a carpet 
to be spread when the banquet is set. 
Athene may turn her back as she will, it 
is for her servants, and most fitly a man 
and a boy, to attend to the furniture of the 
feast. In the inscription full instructions 
are given that the twelve gods, their actual 
xoana, should be brought out in their festal 
raiment. <A tholos is erected to shield them, 
and the order is given στρώννυσθαι στρωμνάς. 
Curiously enough Dr. Furtwingler, in the 
new edition, cites the ins¢ription as support- 
ing his view of the diphrophoroi, but does 
not take the natural second step on to the 
στρωμνή. It is possible, as there is no 
mention of Prof. Curtius’ theory, that it 
was not known in time even for an adden- 
dum ; if so, it will be interesting to note if 
Dr. Furtwingler agrees. 

The offering of the peplos, as every one 
agrees, was addressed to the old olive-wood 
xoanon, not to the ready draped chrysele- 
phantine statue of the Parthenon. The 
best proof, Dr. Furtwingler says, that the 
intention was to transplant the old xoanon 
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with its cult to the Parthenon, is the scene 
of presentation on the frieze. The image, of 
course he knows, never was moved to the 
Parthenon ; it went to the East cella of the 
Erechtheion, the temple ἐν ᾧ τὸ ἀρχαῖον 
ἄγαλμα. Here he is at issue with Dr. Dorp- 
feld, who, holding still to his view that the 
‘alte Tempel’ was standing in the days of 
Pausanias, believes that the xoanon never 
left this building, never passed into the 
Erechtheion at all.1 With it remained the 
sacred lamp of Kallimachos, in which sur- 
vived the hearth-fire of the city. Kalli- 
machos therefore need not shift his date, 
and on this view the ingenious structure of 
Dr. Furtwiingler respecting the archaic 
artist falls to the ground. On this matter, 
the date of Kallimachos—interesting to the 
student of sculpture rather than to the 
mythologist —I will not dwell; but the 
question of where the xoanon finally re- 
mained is all-important in relation to Pau- 
sanias as well as to mythology, and I cannot 
pass it by. In my book on Athens (J/yth- 
ology and Monuments, p. 508) I stated that, 
when Pausanias writes κεῖται δὲ ἐν τῷ vad 
τῆς Πολιάδος, he refers, not to any shrine or 
division of the Erechtheion, but to the 
‘alte Tempel,’ the contents of which he 
proceeds to describe. When he describes 
the Erechtheion he calls it the Erechtheion, 
οἴκημα ᾿Ἐρεχθεῖον ; in this matter, and this 
only, I ventured to differ from Dr. Dirpfeld. 
I did not, however, venture to place in the 
‘alte Tempel,’ as Dr. Dirpfeld now does, the 
xoanon and the Kallimachos lamp, because 
of the Chandler inscription. Pausanias gave 
no clue to their whereabouts, as he intro- 
duces the notice of them with the vague 
exordium ἱερὰ μὲν τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς «7.4. But 
with what joy I carry them back to the 
‘alte Tempel’ I hope to express more fully 
when Dr. Dérpfeld prints his evidence. The 
text of Pausanias now reads clean and clear. 
He describes first the Erechtheion, with the 
altars of Poseidon, Butes, and Hephaistos, 
the stranger gods, the well which Erechtheus 
gave to Poseidon when their cults were 
fused. He does not describe the Kekropion, 
for in the Erechtheion, according to my 
view, Kekrops had no part or lot. With 
the vague though imposing exordium ἱερὰ 
μὲν τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς κιτιλ. he passes into the ‘alte 
Tempel’ and sees the old xoanon and the 

1 In a letter just received from Dr. Dérpfeld he 
kindly gives this view with some comment on the év 
ᾧ τὸ ἀρχαιον ἄγαλμα of the Chandler inscription and 
the Strabo passage which seem to block the way, but 
as a full statement from himself may, we hope, be 
looked for before long, I will not anticipate its publi- 
cation. 


ever-burning lamp, inseparable I believe, for 
the Polias guards the hearth. In the temple 
of Polias he sees a Herm of wood, said to 
be an offering of Kekrops; and where, I 
ask, could he rightly see it but in the Kek- 
ropion ?—the Kekropion which is no part of 
the Erechtheion, though outside, close up to 
the porch of the Caryatids (τῆι προστάσει τῆι 
πρὸς τῶ[ι] Κεκροπίωι). The Herm was prob- 
ably no Hermes at all (what should Hermes 
be doing there ?), but a primitive image of 
Zeus Soter, i.e. Kekrops himself, the ancient 
husband of the olive-tree xoanon. 

To return for a moment to the frieze. 
The offering of the peplos was undoubtedly 
a portion of the Pan-Athenaic festival ; so 
was the bringing of an Eiresione, so was the 
ὀλολυγμός, so the Pyrrhic dance, and no 
doubt many another primitive rite of a 
primitive harvest festival ; but it was not 
these that Pheidias cared to embody in his 
Pan-Hellenic temple. Athene is no longer 
the primitive mother-goddess of a simple 
agricultural people ; she no longer needs to 
renew her virginity year by year with the 
putting on of a new robe. Athene Parthenos 
cared no more about her new peplos than 
she did about the yearly bath essential to 
the primitive xoanon at the Plynteria. It 
is not really the Pan-Athenaic festival in its 
entirety that Pheidias represented at all ; 
he did not even choose out elements ‘ suited 
for artistic representation ’ or reject elements 
‘plastically unpleasing.’ In the frieze he 
frankly takes the theoxenia offered to the 
twelve gods by Athene on her birthday 
festival. It is the Olympian, Pan-Hellenic 
feast that is the gist of it all. The real 
apex and culmination of the procession is 
the group of the twelve gods; it is all- 
Athens entertaining all-Olympus. Had our 
minds not been obscured by the peplos 
theory this must have been obvious long 
ago; it is the triumph of the canonical 
Olympian, Pan-Hellenic faith over the local 
cult, and to obtrude the peplos is to make a 
fiasco of the whole. In the interpretation 
of the frieze, between Dr. Furtwingler and 
Prof. Curtius the honours are divided. 

I have been concerned to criticize, and 
have approached a book, mainly artistic, 
from a purely mythological ground. If | 
have felt that the mythology of the author 
has its weak places, I have also felt wonder 
and admiration that, where mythology is 
merely a parergon, it should yet be consis- 
tent though incomplete. If I have criticized 
here and there I have learnt almost every~ 


where. 
JANE HARRISON. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


BRITAIN, 

Darenth.—A Roman villa has been found, the 
foundations being quadrangular, and the outer walls 
made of flint nodules set in mortar and faced with 
plaster. The floors are paved with small cubes of red 
brick, or with square red tiles. Very few small anti- 
quities have been found—some fragments of bronze 
armlets, chains, a so-called hippo-sandal, a coin of 
Tetricus, &c.—but broken pottery is abundant.' 

Great Chesterford.—Prot. Hughes has discovered 
near the Roman Camp remains of Samian and other 
pottery. All the remains in this locality point to 
the existence of a permanent Roman town rather 
than a temporary military station.* 


SPALN, 

Tarraco.—A Roman bronze bell has been found 
with an inscription of the end of the second century, 
containing the word cacabulus, a new term for ‘ bell.’ 
The bell served sacris Augustis.® 


ITALY. 

Pompeii.—At Boscoreale, Signor Prisco is excavat- 
ing a large house, the bath-room of which seems to 
have been dug out some time ago and its contents 
removed. He has found two cisterns for supplying 
the bath and basins with hot and cold water. These 
cisterns stand at the side of a large atrium, probably 
used as a kitchen, with the hearth-place in the 
middle. On another side are traces of a wooden 
cupboard or sideboard. On the hearth remained the 
cinders of a fire. In one wall is a niche for the lares 
and penates. The bath-rooms consist of an ante- 
chamber, with two ducks represented in mosaic on 
the floor ; the éepidarium, with the figure of a large 
fish; and the caldarium, with a swan or crane 
stretching out a claw towards an eel. All the metal 

ipes, taps, &e., still remain in the bath-room, The 

bath is marble-lined and of the usual size for one 
person, A niche in the form of a shell doubtless 
contained the basin. In the heating-room behind 
the bath.is a leaden boiler more than six feet high 
and two feet in diameter. An elaborate system of 
pipes connects the water-cistern with the boiler and 
other parts of the bath. Many domestic utensils, 
seals, &c., have been found on the spot.4 


GREECE, 

Altica, Aphidnae.—A tumulus containing twelve 
raves of Mycenaean character has been excavated. 
n the graves were charred skeletons, one of colossal 

proportions. Various metal ornaments were found at 
the same time.°® 

Prasiae. —The prehistoric necropolis is being 
excavated. More than 200 vases (Mycenaean in 
form, but with some hitherto unknown decorative 
designs), two sword-blades, and three rings, one of 
gold and two of silver, have been found.® 

Epidaurus.—The base of a statue has been dis- 
covered with the name of Thrasymedes of Paros, 
the contemporary of Praxiteles.’ 

Delphi.—The frieze of the Treasury of Siphnos 
and the metopes of that of the Athenians, like those 
of the Treasury of the Sikyonians, bear painted 
inscriptions in red or black, explaining the figures. 


1 Times Weekly, 7 December. 

3 Academy, 15 December. 

® Berl. Phil. Woch. 24 November, 
4 Athenaewm, 22 December. 

5 Berl. Phil, Woch. 15 December. 
δ. Athenacum, 8 December. 

7 Athenaeum, 29 December. 


The subjects and the personages, so far as the names 
have been deciphered, are as follows:—TZ'reasury of 
Sikyon. The rape of Europa. The ram carrying 
Helle. The Calydonian boar. The Messenian expe- 
dition of Castor, Pollux and Idas. The ship Argo. 
Treasury of Siphnos,  Apotheosis of Herakles. 
Gigantomachia. Combat over the body of Sarpedon, 
and the Gods looking on from Olympus. Contest of 
Pelops and Oenomaus. T'reasury of Athens. Gi- 
gantomachia. Labonrs of Herakles and of Theseus.® 

Amorgos.—Tsountas has discovered, in the course 
of his excavation of a prehistoric necropolis, some 
twenty tholos-tombs, containing terra-cotta vases, 
lance-heads, and statuettes (one of marble). Their 
age is supposed to be not more recent than the second 
millennium 

ASIA MINOR, 

M. Ernest Chantre has reported to the Académie 
des Inscriptions on the archaeological mission to Asia 
Minor on which he was sent by the Minister of 
Public Instruction. He found cuneiform inscriptions 
at Boghaz-Keui (Pterium) and at Kara-Euyuk, near 
Caesarea, where is the site of a ‘ Pelasgic’ city. His 
discoveries extend further west the known area of 
Assyrian influence, and may throw light on the 
sources in Asia Minor of ‘ Mycenaean’ civilization.”” 

AFRICA, 

Alexandria.—Botti is said to have made interest- 
ing finds near Pompey’s Pillar, on the supposed site 
of the citadel of Alexandria."! 

Carthage.—Ptére Delattre has excavated two new 
tombs in the Punic necropolis. In one, of rectangu- 
lar form, dating from the sixth century, was a 
skeleton of a man of Phoenician type, with rich 
objects around him. In the other were found a vase 
of fine black clay, a goblet of red clay with black 
iine ornamentation, an incense-burner of brown clay, 
a Punic lamp, some shells, a bronze axe, a mirror, 
two alabaster vases, scarabaei, statuettes of Anubis 
and Ptah, and ornaments in silver and agate.” 

G. F. Hitt. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Archiologisches Jahrbuch. 1894, part 1. 

1. Pallat: publishes (pll. 1-7) the remains of 
sculptures found by Staés in 1890 on the site of the 
temple of Nemesis at Rhamnus: they belong to the 
reliefs on the basis of the Nemesis statue (Paus. i. 
33, 7) and are probably from the hand of Pheidias : 
on p. 9 a suggested restoration is given. 2. von 
Gaertringen : examines the inscriptions which bear 
upon the Rhodian school of artists, and concludes 
that the activity of these artists must have covered 
two centuries: the later series, comprising the larger 
number, must have worked in the first half of the 
first century B.C, : the flourishing periods of art cor- 
respond with the political history of Rhodes, and 
terminate in Β,0, 43. 8, Forster: publishes a frag- 
ment of a lamp and an impression of a gem, both 
the Laocoin group; the gem was form- 
erly in the possession of the prior of Tyrwardreth in 
Cornwall (1507-1539) but has now disappeared : it is 
uncertain whether it is antique ; its subject differs in 
several details from that of the Vatican group, 4. 
Studniezka: argues that, in Pausanias’ description 
of the chest of Kypselos (v. 17, 9), there is really no 
difficulty in assigning the seated Heracles to the 
scene of the funeral games of Pelias : Heracles here 


8 Comptes R. de UV Acad. des Inser, October. 
® Athenaeum, 24 November. 

10 Academy, 17 November. 

Academy, 8 December. 

Athenaeum, 5 January. 
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performs the same function as that which Homer in 
the funeral games of Patroclos assigns to Phoenix, 
that of marking the τέρμα. 5. Hauser: republishes 
a cut of the Mycenaean relief in the British Museum 
(Cat. Sculpture i. no. 5): it is not a lion but a bull 
charging : its provenance from Mycenae is probable, 
and thus it is an additional argument in favour of 
the Vaphio cups being local products. . 


Anzeiger.—Notice of Lolling. A detailed notice 
(by F. Winter, pp. 1-23) of the Sidon sarcophagi, 
with cuts. Acquisitions, Dresden 1892. Meetings 
of the Arch. Gesellschaft at Berlin: (papers by 
Curtius on a painted pinax, Berlin Cat. no. 2759 : v. 
Rohden on the so-called ‘Campana’ terracotta 
reliefs: y. Gaertringen on the history of the theatre 
at Magnesia : Curtius on ‘ the Achaeans at Olympia’ : 
Winter on a female statue from Pergamon: and 
Briickner on the year’s excavations at Hissarlik). 


The Same. 1894, part 2. 

1. Milehhofer: publishes an ‘aryballos’ in the 
Louvre, and discusses the whole subject of the later 
Attic vases: on pp. 58-63 he gives a list of forty- 
four typical examples, divided into an earlier and 
later series, and grouped chronologically: he con- 
siders, from historical and internal evidence, that 
Attic vase-painting must have passed through all the 
phases of its development known to us before the 
end of the fifth century. 2. Six : proposes a restor- 
ation of the central group of the east pediment of 
the Parthenon, “aed on the Madrid Puteal and 
Sauer’s plan: Zeus is seated on a throne to r., 
Hephaistos and Athene (of smaller size) move away 
on either side, and Nike, attached to the tympanum, 
crowns Athene. 3. Wernicke: notes on Olympia : 
(i) its altars : shows that there is no reason to consider 
the account of Pausanias as defective or patchwork ; 
and explains the topographer’s method: (ii) the 
history of the Heraion : shows that the chief struc- 
tural changes were a consequence of the visit of the 
Emperor Nero. 4. Stengel : disputes Mayer’s inter- 
pretation (ante, viii. p. 218) of the word σπλάγχνα. 

Anzeiger.—Aunual reports of the Institute. 
Meetings of the Arch. Gesellscliaft: (papers by 
Winnetield on the Villa of Hadrian at Tivoli: by 
von Fritze, on a fragment of an alabaster cup from 
Naukratis (B. Mf. Cat. of Sculpture, no. 116): Weil, 
on the numismatic evidence of the ’A@. Πολίτεια : 
Kekulé on the Magnesia excavations: Kern, on the 
temple of Zeus Sosipolis at Magnesia: and Heyne, 
on the Artemision found there: Adler, on the altar 
of Zeus at Olympia : Briickner, on the development 
of Trojan pottery : Winter, on a marble portrait head 
in the Louvre, representing Mithradates VI. Eu- 
pator). 


The Same, 1894, part 3. 

1. Graef: discusses the heads of the Florentine 
yroup of wrestlers : suggests that the heads belong 
to the group, but have changed places: the group is 
a work of the fourth century, non-Attic, but free 
from Lysippian influence, dependent on the tradi- 
tions of Scopaic art. 2. Wernicke : notes on Olym- 

ia, continued : (iii) the Proedria and the Hellano- 

ikeon. 3. Briining: on the prototypes in art of 
the tabulae Iliacae: both the Ilias Latina and the 
tabulae are traveable to the influence of a large 
number of works of art. 4. Klein: in reference to 
Mayer’s article (Ath, Mitth. 1892, p. 261), points out 
that there is yet a third group of Thespiadae, 
referred to by Pliny : the word thespiadas in omitted 
in the Bamberg MS., but given in the others, and. is 
for other reasons probably the correct reading. 

Anzciyer.—Notice of Brunn. Von Duhn describes 
an oil-painting in the entrance hall of the University 


at Amsterdam, which he shows is the earliest known 
view of Palmyra: photographs of it can be obtained 
from the Arch. Inst. at Berlin. Acquisitions, Berlin 
Antiquarium. Meetings of the Arch, Gesellschaft : 
ων by Kern on Aitemis Leukophryene, giving 
the text of an inscription (first half of first century 
u.C.) which refers to the setting up of a xoanon of 
Artemis eis τὸν κατεσκευασμένον αὐτῇ viv Παρθενῶνα : 
von Gaertringen on a dedication by an astronomer, 
found near Lindos. Notice by Reisch of the meeting 
of anthropologists at Innsbruck and of the exhibition, 
arranged for the meeting, of the Lipperheide collection 
of ancient bronzes). 

᾿Ἐφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογική. 1893, part 4. 

1. Nicolaides: disputes the identification of His- 
sarlik as the site of the Homeric Troy: neither the 
literary references nor the topographical features suit 
this site, but suit Bunarbashi better. He also quotes 
and comments on the literary evidence which he 
thinks supports the old view, that the Enneakrounos 
is the Callirrhoe of the Ilissos, where the excavations 
of the Archaeological Society have recently laid bare 
remains of architecture and reliefs of a fine style. 
He thinks the ‘Odeion’ mentioned by Pausanias in 
this connection is uncertain by reason of the bad 
condition of the MS. here: but he does not attempt 
to explain Pausanias’ abrupt change in his route. 
2. Cavvadias : publishes (pll. 12-13) a bronze figure 
of Zeus Ammon with rams’ horns and body termin- 
ating in the forepart of a serpent: probably of 
Alexandrine period. 8. Mayer: publishes (PI. 14) 
fragments of a pedimental group from Eleusis repre- 
senting Pluto carrying off Persephone in the presence 
of other deities. 4. Leper: fragment of a catalogue 
of prytaneis, of about 408 Bc. ὅ, Mylonas: 
mublishes (plate 15) a bronze folding mirror from 

retria : on one side it has a relief of a woman feed. 
ing a swan upon which she rides, probably Aphro- 
dite : on the other a woman on a horse springing up 
from the waves, probably Selene. 6. The same: 
various sepulchral inscriptions. 

The same. 1894, parts 1 and 2. 

1. DérpfelL: an answer to Nicolaides’ article noted 
above: he thinks that when Nicolaides has again 
visited Hissarlik and sees the magnificent remains of 
the Mycenaean period recently laid bare there, and 
compares them with the remains of Bunarbashi, he 
will be converted. As to the Enneakrounos, the 
literary passages only go to strengthen his opinion 
that the Enneakrounos was near the Agora, an 
opinion confirmed by the German discovery of natural 
springs and a great Hellenic conduit at this very 
spot. 2. Cavvadias: publishes (pl. 1) two reliets 
found in the excavations of the Asklepieion at ya 
dauros, and which he considers are copied from the 
chryselephantine statue of Asklepios made by Thrasy- 
medes. 3. The same: inscriptions from Epidauros. 
4. White: discusses the signification of the term 
Pelargikon in the time of Perikles, in view of the 
various literary references. He concludes that, at 
that period at least, the Pelargikon as a fortification 
did not exist, and that the Acropolis was not a 
stronghold, and was not regarded as such by the 
Athenians. 5. Staés: publishes (pl. 2) a white 
lekythos from Eretria with a somewhat unusual ver- 
sion of the typical mourning scene : he believes it to 
be of Eretrian fabric. 6. Nicolaides: in publishing 
(pl. 3) three works of art giving reminiscences of the 
ΣΙ expresses generai views on the subject: he 
thinks that ‘apart from allegory and the relations ot 
gods and mortals, the descriptions in the Iliad of places, 
men and actions have nothing fanciful or mythical’ ; 
and returns to the attack on Hissarlik as the site : 
with an explanation of the famous silver relief from 
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Mycenae. 7. Philadelpheus: discusses the type of 
the Gorgoneion in the centre of the Peiraeus mosaic 
in connection with other types of this subject. 8. 
Millet: publishes (pl. 5) a mosaic from the chureh 
in Daphnion representing the crucitixion, a work of 
the first half of the eleventh century, 9. Hartwig: 
publishes (pl. 6) a vase in form of a negro’s head, 
with Leagros kalos. 10. Skias: once more as to 
the reading σαστήρ (ante 1892, p. 256). Obituary 
notice of Lolling, by Mylonas. 


The same. 1894, part 3. 

1, Skias: publishes (pll. 7-8, and cut) four reliefs 
found in excavations in the bed of the Ilissus. 2. 
Homolle: by comparison with three other inserip- 
tions of which he gives the text, assigns the testa- 
ment of ‘Epicteta to about B.c. 210-195. 8, Millet: 
the Daphnion mosaics, continued ; the birth of John 
the Baptist (pl. 9). 4. Skias : a series of inscriptions 
from Eleusis: among them is part of an_artist’s 
signature ending... Αἰταῖοι émdnaa(v). 5. Mylonas: 
publishes (pll. 10-11) six fragments belonging to four 
metopes from the south side of the Parthenon, 
showing their position as determined by Carrey’s 
drawings. 

Athenische Mittheilungen. 1894, part 3. 

1. Preger and Noack: an account of the results of 
some researches made in 1893 on the site of Dory- 
laion: a sketch map of the site, a series of inserip- 
tions, and a series of cuts of tombstones on which 
are sculptured in compartments various objects and 
utensils of daily use: remarks on the historical 
development of this custom. 2. Six: explains the 
disputed Eriphyle motive (Pans. x, 29, 7) by com- 
parison with a bronze statuette in Athens (cut). 
3. The same: publishes a limestone inscription in 
the Museum at Corfu, recording that the stone (of 
conical form) was set up by Mys: it represents an 
Agyieus, and may be compared with two similar 
stones at Pompeii. 4. Kirte: a Boeotian vase with 
a burlesque scene: two comic figures, engaged in 
braying objects in 2 mortar, drive away two geese : 
though represented in the costume of Phlyakes, they 
are not actually on the stage: as in Italy, so in 
Boeotia, such figures are borrowed originally from 
the Attic stage, and reappear in untheatrical scenes, 
merely as burlesque clowns. This accounts for the 
burlesque representations of myths on the Cabirion 
vases. 5. Pernice: (i) describes the finding of one 
of the inscribed boundary stones which marked the 
division between Messenia and Lacedaemon, about 
one and a half hours east of Sitsova: another is 
known to exist between it and Chani : (ii) proposes 
to identify Janitsa with the site of the ancient 
Pherae, and publishes two inseriptions from a chapel 
near: (iii) identifies the road over Ta¥getos by 
which Telemachos went by chariot from Pylos by 
Pherae to Sparta. 6. Forster: publishes five in- 
scriptions from Bithynia ; three are metrical epitaphs, 
the others are dedications to Zeus ᾿Επιδήμιος and 
Zeus BdAnos, both titles otherwise unknown.! 7. 
Dragoumes: examines the passages bearing upon the 
᾿Αμαζονὶς στήλη (the monument of Antiope) and 
proposes in Paus. ii. 1 to amend ἐπεὶ ἐσῆλθον (sc. 
eis τὴν πόλιν). 8. Dorpfeld: an account of the 
excavations at Troy in 1894: the chief object was to 
completely uncover the acropolis of the sixth stra- 
tum: pl. 9 gives the results, showing almost 


' Among the inscriptions copied in N. Phrygia by 
Messrs. Munro and Anderson, and which will shortly 
be published in the J.7.8., is one recently dug up 
uear Sinekler, recording a dedication to Zeus Pande- 
mos: this epithet, equally unknown hitherto, seems 
to bear comparison with the Bithynia inscription. 


exclusively the buildings of this stratum: in some 
laces the Pelasgic walls still remain several metres 
igh: three towers and a door were found. The 
results will be more fully published later. 9. Friin- 
kel : answers Wilhelm (wnte, p. 294) as to the Hip- 
pomedon inseription. 10. Kern: publishes a new 
list of Theori from Samothrace. 11. Pollak : pub- 
lishes an inscription from Athens of the second 
century A.D., apparently a list of names. 

Revue Archéologique. July—August. 1894. 

1. Deloche : list of Merovingian seals and rings, 
continued. 2. Le Blant : discusses the old super- 
stition as to the prophylactic qualities of the first 
chapter of S. John and quoting instances of its use. 
3. Torr: publishes fifteen new representations of 
ships on Dipylon pottery (cuts) with comments on 
the class of ships indicated : on p. 16 note 1 is given 
a list of those previously published. 4. Legrand : 
notes on the Parthenon marbles (cf. anfe, i. p. 76) 
based on an examination of the papers of Fauvel : 
hearing on the question as to whether Gaspari or 
Fauvel really acquired the Parthenon marbles for 
the Louvre. 5. Nicole: a petition addressed to a 
centurion by Egyptian farmers : it is a papyrus, and 
bears the name of the Prefect Subatianus Aquila 
(207 a.p.). 6. Espérandieu: indices to his lists of 
Roman oculists’ stamps, coutinued. 

S. Reinach’s Chronique @ Orient (pp. 62-120). 
Meetings. Reviews. 

The same. September—October. 1894. 

1. Le Blant: obituary notice of de Rossi. 2, 
Publication (pll. xi.—xv.) of an ivory box in form 
of a head, found in 1878 at Vienne (Istre) and now 
in the Museum there: with notes by Bertrand, 
Maitre and S. Reinach. 8, Espérandieu: Roman 
oculists’ stamps, concluded : chronological classifica- 
tion, supplement, bibliography, and addenda. 
4. Carton: Punic stamps on amphora handles. 
5. Daressy : the great towns of Egypt at the Coptic 
period. 6. Legrand: notes from the national 
archives bearing on the Choiseul-Gouftier collection. 
7. Magon: publishes cuts of a leaden object in the 
Marseilles Museum, which he restores as part of an 
anchor: he is apparently unacquainted with the 
anchor recently acquired by the British Museum (see 
Torr, Ancient Ships, pl. 8, figs. 45-47). 8. Brtnicky : 
notes on the history of the Palatine mount: extracts 
from a treatise in Greek. Meetings : Reviews. 

σ 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part iii, 1894. 

Arthur J. Evans. ‘Contributions to Sicilian 
Numismatics’: 1. On the recent discovery of a 
Damareteion from a new die. 2. The place of the 
Damareteion in the Syracusan series. 3. On a hoard 
of archaic and transitional Sicilian coins recently found 
at Villabate near Palermo. 4. Some new lights on 
the monetary ‘frauds of Dionysios. 5. The effects 
of the Dionysian finance on the silver systems of 
Etruria and Rome. 6. The omen of the battle of 
the Krimisos on coins of Herbessus and Morgantina. 
7. The African gold stater of Agathokles. 


Revue belge de Numismatique for the year 1894. 

Contains ‘ Britomartis la soi-disant Europe sur le 
platane de Gortyne’ by J. N. Svoronos, pp. 113- 
147 ; and a note on the Empress Sulpicia Dryantilla 
and her coins by Cte. Maurin de Nahuys, pp. 283 - 
285. 

Rerue Numismatique. Part iv. 1894. 

R. Mowat: ‘ Eclaircissements sur les monnaies des 
mines.’ A study of the bronze coins of Trajan and 
Hadrian inscribed ‘ metallum’ and bearing the names 
of mines in Dalmatia, Pannonia &e. Some speci- 
mens are marked S.C., but Mowat supposes that the 
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majority were struck at Viminacium in Upper Moesia. 
The types of the divinities Apollo, Diana, Mars and 
Venus are ingeniously explained as respectively 
indicating mines of gold, silver, iron and copper. A 
good list of the coins is given.—Th. Rdneske ‘Un 
nouveau roi de Paphlagonie.” On a bronze coin in 
the British Museum of Deiotarus Philadelphus show- 
ing on one side the name and effigy of King Deio- 
tarus Philadelphus, and on the other the pilei of the 
Dioscuri and the name of King Deiotarus Philopator 


Jahresberichte des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. January—May, 1894 
On THE LITERATURE OF CuRTIUS, by M. Schmidt. 

I. Editions. Vogel’s 2nd vol. has not yet appeared 
in a new edition, and the edition of Linsmayr has 
not been completed since his death. Three French 
editions have appeared in 1890, 1891 by A. Aderey, 
A. Vanchelle, and G. Delbés respectively, but 
nothing is said of them. 

11. Text-criticism. F. J. Drechsler (Zeitschr. f. 
dst. Gymn. 1890, p. 193) on iv. 1, 3 reads Jim ocius 
tum. P. Prohasel, Q. Curtii Rujfi codicwm me- 
moriae emendandae leges et proponuntur et adhi- 
bentur. Pr. Sagan 1890. The codd. BFLV fall 
into two classes, LV and BF, of which the former is 
freer from errors. Lacunae, additions, and altera- 
tions are discussed. 

III. Lexicons. Ο. Eichert, Vollstdndiges Worter- 
buch zu dem Geschichtswerke des Q. Curtius Rufus. 
8rd edition, Hannover 1893. Much improved in 
many places. 

IV. Language. J. Steinhoff, De wsu nominum 
urbium insularum terrarum Curtiano, Diss. Frei- 
burg 1883. CC. on the whole follows the rule about 
the employment of prepositions before proper names. 
Max C. P. Schmidt, Ac und atque vor Konsonanten. 
Fleckeisens Jahrb. f. Phil. 1889. CC. like Caesar 
and Livy prefers ac to atqgue before consonants. F, 
Knoke, Ueber den Gebrauch von plures bei Q. Curtius 
diufus. N. Jahrb, f. Phil. 1891. Maintains that 
plures is always a comparative and never =complures, 


(Βασιλέως Δηιοϊτάρον Philadelphus is 
mentioned by Strabo (xii. 3, 41) as being the son of 
Castor (II. ὃ) and the last king of Paphlagonia (n.c. 
32-5) and is also known from a rare drachm in the 
Berlin Museum. Philopator is quite unknown, but 
Reinach shows good reason for supposing that he 
was the brother and predecessor ie Philadelphus 
reigning as King of Paphlagonia (0.0, 36-32 ἢ). 
W. V 


Weinhold, Bemerkunyen zu Q. Curtius Rufus. Pr. 
Grimma 1891. Some remarks on words expressing 
number. Rauch, Gerundium und Gerundivum bet 
Curtius. Pr. Meiningen 1889. <A. Ludewig, 
Quomodo Plinius Major, Seneca philosophus, Curtius 
Rufus, Quintilianus, Corn. Tacitus, Plinius Minor 
purticula quidem usi sint. Fase. 1, Prager Phil. 
Stud. 1891. 

V. Dissertations. E. Evers’ Kritik des Fraen- 
kelschen Buches. WS. f. klass. Phil. 1884. Main- 
tains that C. has used short remarks from his sources 
to expand them into longer speeches. M. Gliick, 
De Tyro ab Alexandro Magno oppugnata et capta. 
Diss. Kénigsberg 1886. A comparison of C. with 
Arrian, Diodorus and Justinus. J. Lezius, De 
Alevandri Magni expeditione Indica quacstiones. 
Diss. Dorpat 1887. The history depends on Arrian’s 
Anabasis, and the fragments of Diodorus, Curtius, 
and Justinus, which last three go back to an author 
of Alexander’s time, perhaps Clitarchus. J. Kaerst, 
Forschungen zur Geschichte Alexanders des Crossen. 
Stuttgart 1887. The best work on the subject that 
has yet appeared. C. Hosius, Lucan und seine 
Quellen. Kh. Mus. 1893. H. maintains that as 
Seneca has references to Curtius so his nephew 
Lucan may have some. J. K. Fleischmann, 4. 
Curtius Rufus als Schullektiive. Pr. Bamberg, 1891. 
Shows C.’s merits as an author for school reading. 
G. Castelli, δ Eta ὁ la patria di Q. C. Rufo. Ascoli 
1888. Well written, and shows a thorough know. 
ledge of the literature. 


| Part of the Summaries for this Number and the Bibliography have unavoidably been 
held over for the March Number.| 
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